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ANNUAL    CATALOGUE 


OF  THE 


State   formal   School 


AT 


ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA 


FOR  THE 


SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  MAY  22,  1895 


WITH 


ANNUAL  CIRCULAR 


FOR  THE 


YEAR  1895-! 


ST.  CLOUD 
JOURNAL-PRESS    PRINT. 
1895.  • 


Hon.  W.  W.  PENDKRGAST,  Ex-Officio,  St.  Paul, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

Hon.  C.  A.  MOREY,         -  -         -                            Winona. 

Hon.  GEO.  H.  CLARK,  -                                        Mankato. 

Hon.  W.  B.  MITCHELL,  -.-.--       St.  Cloud. 

Hon.  W.  S.  PATTEE,  Minneapolis. 

Hon.  A.  E    ENGSTROM,  -         -         -         Cannon  Falls. 

Hon.  S.  G.  COMSTOCK,  -         -           Moorhcad. 

Hon.  G.  C.  WARD,  -                             ••    Alexandria. 

Hon.  ANDREW  GRINDELAND,     -  -       Warren. 

(®fficev&  of  the  g?oax*b* 


W.  S.  Pattee, 
W.  W.  Pendergast, 
C.  A.  Mokey, 
Geo.  H.  Clark, 
W.  B.  Mitchell, 
S.  G.  Com  stock, 


President. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer,  Winona. 

Treasurer,  Mankato. 

Treasurer,  St.  Cloud. 

Treasurer,  Moorhead. 


A/wuut  Meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June, 
at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  in  St.  Pant. 


Faculty  of  Instruction 

JOSEPH  CARHART,  A.  M.,  President, 

Psychology  and  Science  of  Education. 

ISABEL  LAWRENCE, 

Methods  and  Superintendent  of  Training  School. 

WAITE  A.  SHOEMAKER, 

Mathematics. 

LAURA  A.  KNOTT,  M.  A., 

Assistant  in  English. 

FRANK  E.  MITCHELL, 

Geography. 

CORNELIA  A.  CHANEY, 

Music  and  Drawing. 

R.  MARGARET  GILBERT,  Ph.  B., 

Preceptress  of  the  Ladies'  Home.  Latin. 

MABEL  A.  McKINNEY, 

Director  of  Kindergarten. 

GEO.  C.  HUBBARD, 

Natural  Science. 

P.  M.  MAGNUSSON,  Ph.  D., 

History  and  Civil  Government. 

^     M.  D.  AVERY, 

English. 

P.  P.  COLGROVE, 

General  Assistant. 

WINIFRED  KENELY, 

General  Assistant. 

MARTHA  M.  WHEELER. 

Critic  in  Training  School. 

WILLIS  E.  JOHNSON, 

Critic  in  Training  School. 

GERTRUDE  CAMBELL, 

Librarian. 


% 


MRS.  C.  W.  G.  HYDE, 

Matron  of  Ladies'  Home. 


JOHN  BUCKMAN, 

Engineer  and  Janitor. 

ANDREW  MELLIN, 

Assistant  .Janitor. 

JOHN  LARSON, 

Janitor  of  the  Ladies'  Home, 


206463 
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First  term. 

Entrance   Examinations,         -         -     Tuesday,  Sept.  3,  1895. 
Work  of  Term  begins,       -         -    Wednesday,  Sept.  4. 
First  Term   ends,  -         -      Wednesday,  Nov.  27. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Entrance  Examinations,  -      Tuesday,  Dec.  3,  1895. 

Work  of  Term   Begins,      -         -     Wednesday,  Dec.  4. 
Second  Term  ends,         -         -         -       Friday,  March  6,  1896. 

THIRD    TERM. 

Work  of  Term   begins,         -         -     Monday,  March  9,  1896. 
Third  Term  ends,  -         -         -  Friday,  May  29. 

HOLIDAY    VACATION. 

Begins  at  Noon,         -  -  Friday,  Dec.  21,  1895. 

Closes  8:30  a.  m.,  -         -         -  Monday,  Jan.  6,  1896. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

May  28,  29. 


Catalogue  op  Students  poi^  i89$-£. 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 


POST  GRADUATE. 

Gilman,  Lucile 

St.  Cloud, 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Minn 

Benhardus,  Benhof  E. 

St.  Olaf, 

Minn 

Clark,  Frances  J. 

Sandy  Hill, 

N.  Y 

Curry,  Mary  Belle 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

DeLaittre,  Rizpah 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Dewart,  Helen 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Douglas,  Jennie 

Henderson, 

Minn 

Erickson,  Cora 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 

Fawcett,  Edna 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Ferguson,  E.  Floy 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 

Gray,  Mildred  C. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 

Jacobs,  Alice  M. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 

Longfield,  Eugenie 

St.  Paul, 

Minn 

Mahoney,  Margaret 

Anoka, 

Minn 

Ness,  Isabella, 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 

Pinska,  Louisa 

St.  Paul, 

Minn 

Smith,  Sara 

Belle  Plaine, 

Minn 

Stanton,  Ida  May 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn 

Stephens,  Stella  M. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 

Stiles,  Albertha 

Sauk  Centre, 

Minn 

Strong,  Jessie 

St.  Paul, 

Minn 

Swain,  Rose  L. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 

Sweet,  Mary 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Sweet,  Minnie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Tisdel,  Canie  J. 

Milnor, 

N.  D 
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Waggoner,  Georgia  D. 

Litchfield, 

Minn. 

Wendlandt,  Herman  G. 

Paynesville, 

Minn 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Anderson,  Albertina  C. 

Starbuck, 

Minn 

Burlingame,  Florence  A. 

Beardsley, 

Minn 

Carhart,  Clark  H. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Carhart,  Emily  L. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Castner,  Laura  F. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Knderle,  Anna  Mary 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Flynn,  Louise  C. 

St.  Paul, 

Minn 

Hemenway,  Frank  Oscar 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Josephson,  Sarah 

Minneota, 

Minn 

Mitchell,  Leslie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Petterson,  Sophia 

Princeton, 

Minn 

Reiter,  Bernard 

Rockville, 

Minn 

Schilplin,  Louise  Elisa 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Sutton,  Eli 

Browerville, 

Minn 

Tisdel,  Ida  Charlotte 

Milnor 

N.  D 

Ulmer,  Evangeline 

Melrose, 

Minn 

Van  Dyke,  Mary 

Alexandria, 

Minn 

A  CLASS. 

Brown,  Lou  R 

Wadena, 

Minn 

Carrick,  Emma  Lovejoy 

Milbank, 

S.  D 

Cederstrom,  Alfred 

Kandiyohi, 

Minn 

Denny,  Anna 

Anoka, 

Minn, 

Drake,  Ida  M. 

St.  Paul, 

Minn 

Field,  Nellie  C. 

Anoka, 

Minn 

Gil  more,  Mary  E. 

Anoka, 

Minn 

Gove,  Isabelle 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 

Holden,  Atilda  A. 

St.  Paul? 

Minn 

Horton,  Katherine  T. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 
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Howard,  Elizabeth 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Jodoin,  Fanny  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Keenan,  Nellie  Belle 

Mankato, 

Minn. 

Lindberg,  Ellen  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Linn,  Albert 

Leaf^Mountain. 

Minn. 

Mackrell,  Sadie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Manning,  Laura 

Alexandria, 

Minn. 

Maybury,  Mary  R. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

McCabe,  Annie 

Garfield, 

Minn. 

Melhurs,  Sella  T.     - 

Wheaton, 

Minn. 

Mersen,  Edith  E. 

Huchinson, 

Minn. 

Messner,  Maud  Evelyn 

St.  Paul, 

Minn. 

Morrison,  Lois 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Olsen,  H.  T. 

Willmar, 

Minn. 

Perkins,  Edith  C. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Perkins,  May  Gail 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Pratt,  H.  Genevieve 

Litchfield, 

Minn. 

Raymond.  Mabel 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Runnie,  Anna  Sophia 

Cyrus, 

Minn. 

Schaefer,  Emma  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Seba,  Elizabeth  Gertrude 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Silsby,  Laurie  L. 

Minneapolis 

Minn. 

Smart,  Merriam  A. 

Rices, 

Minn. 

Smart,  Ina  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Smith,  F.  Isabel    - 

Mendota, 

Wis. 

Sundblad,  Emma  S. 

Alexandria, 

Minn. 

Sweet,  Annie  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Van  Slyke,  L.  May 

Northfield, 

Minn. 

Wing,  Helen  Eaton 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Wright,  Luella  A. 

Sunrise  City, 

Minn. 

B  CLASS. 

Aiken,  Hannah 


Ada, 


Minn. 
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Birch,  Amanda  E. 

Litchfield, 

Minn 

Brady,  Ernest  L. 

Princeton, 

Minn 

Buehler,  Elizabeth  D. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 

Campbell,  Lee, 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn 

Clouston,  Caroline 

Barnesville, 

Minn 

Dean,  Ruth  Evelyn. 

Grand  Forks, 

N.  D 

Enderle,  Gertrude, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Fehr,  William  B. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Gee,  Florence 

Detroit, 

Minn 

Getchell,  Ernest,  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Getchell,  Herbert  W. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Grosvenor,  Genevieve  W. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Grove,  J.  O. 

Glenwood, 

Minn 

Haley,  Margaret 

Willmar, 

Minn 

Hamre,  Susie 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 

Hanson,  Anna 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 

Hanson,  Jennie 

Greenleafton, 

Minn 

Haivey,  Anna  Marie 

Ada, 

Minn 

Hendrickson,  A.  Matilde 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Hoar,  Forrest  B. 

Crow  River, 

Minn 

Johnson,  Ebert 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Johnson,  Mathilda  Sophia 

Terrace, 

Minn 

Johnson,  Thekla  P.  E. 

Lake  City, 

Minn 

Josephson,  I.   Elizabeth 

Minneota, 

Minn 

Kienholz,  Albert  A. 

Bellingham, 

Minn 

Kuhn,  Clara  J. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Lageson,  Sophia  Amalia 

Terrace, 

Minn 

Ley,  Rose  Lucy 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Libby,  Eva  E. 

Hawick, 

Minn 

Livingston,  Marion 

Grand  Rapids, 

Mich 

Lyons,  Bertha  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Martin,  Edna  P. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Martin,  Maud  E. 

Rice, 

Minn. 

ST.    CLOUD,     MINNESOTA. 


McConkey,  Ida  Jane 

Fergus  Falls, 

Minn. 

McKenzie,  Howard  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Miller,  Bertha  E. 

Stillwater, 

Minn. 

Miller,  Hubert  J. 

Cold  Spring, 

Minn. 

Morgan,  Grace  H. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Mosford,  Margaret  Gwendolen 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 

Paddock,  James  Edgar 

Pahton, 

Neb. 

Palmer,  Fanny 

Brownsdale, 

Minn. 

Perkins,  Gertrude 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Peterson,  Elizabeth 

Minneota, 

Minn. 

Rabischung,  Mary  Dorothy 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Ransom,  Henry 

Annandale, 

Minn. 

Reiter,  Peter 

Rockville, 

Minn. 

Richardson,  Nettie 

Champlin, 

Minn. 

Ridley,  William  A. 

Clearwater, 

Minn. 

Rood,  Adolph  Ferdinand 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Shea,  Sybil  0. 

Buckman, 

Minn. 

Skinner,  Myrtle  May 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Smart,  Jennie  A. 

Rice, 

Minn. 

Tschumperlin,  Mary  C. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Tuttle,  Blanche  Maud 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Von  VVald,  Mary 

Bellingham, 

Minn. 

Wegner,  Orra  William 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Wetzel,  Paul  Ernest  Carl 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Weyrens,  Michael 

St.   Nicholas, 

Minn. 

Whitney,  Maud  Mable 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Wolfe,  Lizzie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

C   CLASS. 

Anderson,   Ida 

Atwater, 

Minn. 

Arnold,  Rose  M. 

Brainerd, 

Minn. 

Arnold,  Sadie  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Ashley,  Agnes 

Frazee, 

Minn. 
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Ashley,  Jessie  E. 

Frazee, 

Minn. 

Aspinwall,  Mabel 

Harrison, 

Minn. 

Bacon,  Ernest  T. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Bacon,  Harriet  Elizabeth 

Foreston, 

Minn. 

Barsness,  Nellie  N. 

Starbuck, 

Minn. 

Barsness,  Nellie  O. 

Utica, 

Minn. 

Barthelemy,  Celia 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Benhardus,   Martin 

St.  Olaf, 

Minn. 

Benhardus,  Matilda 

St.  Olaf, 

Minn. 

Block,  Fred 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn 

Bowers,  Dottie  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Braaten,  Edward  0. 

Brootcn, 

Minn. 

Braun,  L.  E.  Ernest 

St.  Cloud,     • 

Minn, 

Buchanan,  Lilly  M. 

Wadena, 

Minn. 

Campbell,  Janie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Carhart,  Edith  B. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Chilton,  Addie  M. 

Frazee, 

Minn. 

Christen,  Katherine  M. 

Albany, 

Minn, 

Clark,  J.  Kendall 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Collins,  Maggie  J. 

Dayton, 

Minn. 

Cotter,  Grace  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Corcoran,  Ella  F. 

St.  Paul, 

Minn, 

Couplin,  Grace  L. 

St.  Peter, 

Minn, 

Cowan,  Charles  C. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Cowan,  Gertrude 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Craig,  Bird 

Orrock, 

Minn 

Cross  Mary.  E. 

Rice, 

Minn. 

Dallager,  Jennie  G. 

Glenwood, 

Minn. 

Damm,  Augusta 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Damm,  Zelma  L. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Darragh,  S.  Charlotte 

Marinette, 

Wis. 

Davidson    Halvor  H. 

Hegbcrt, 

Minn 

Davis,  Elben  ine  A. 

Clearwater, 

Minn 

ST.    CLOUD,      MINNESOTA. 
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Doran,  James  E. 
Douglas,  Lucy 
Douris,  Emma  F. 
Dye,  Judson  J. 
Earsley,  Jessie  E 
Field,  Adal  S. 
Fleer,  Godlieb  D. 
Foren,  Susie  H. 
Freeman,  Willard  H. 
French,  Ira  W. 
Fridley,  May. 
Fritz,   Frank 
Gaumnitz,  Minnie   E, 
Gilman,  S.   Blanche 
Goerger,  Philip 
Greely,  Frank 
Grendahl,  Olaf 
Grove,  Mrs.  Clara 
Grundahl,  Albert 
Hawlick,  Joseph 
Hayward,  Verna 
Heider,  Etta 
Hibbard,  Harry  W. 
Hoar,  Phoebe 
Irish,  Carrie 
Jacobs,  Jacob 
Jellison,  Blanche 
Jones,  Luelin  H. 
Jones,  Mary  A. 
Kepple,  Ella 
Kercher,  Alice 
Kienholz,  William 
King,  Maria 


Park  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Henderson, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Brainerd, 

Minn. 

Wheaton, 

Minn. 

Beardsley, 

Minn. 

Elinhurst, 

Minn. 

Browns  Valley, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Leslie, 

Minn. 

Fridley, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Santiago, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Swift  Falls, 

Minn. 

Grand  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Cokato, 

Minn. 

Silver  Lake, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn' 

Fergus  Falls, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Crow  River, 

Minn. 

Sauk  Centre, 

Minn. 

Cold  Springs, 

Minn. 

Santiago, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Battle  Lake, 

Minn. 

Browerville, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Bellingham, 

Minn, 

Maple  Lake, 

Minn. 
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Kjorstad,  Gilbert  H. 

Starbuck, 

Minn, 

Kocpp,  Richard 

Paynesvilie, 

Minn. 

Kolb,  Simon  B. 

Melrose, 

Minn. 

Lageson,  Herman 

Terrace, 

Minn. 

Lageson,  Julia 

Terrace. 

Minn. 

Lake,  Amanda 

Hoffman, 

Minn. 

Lamning,  Anna  E. 

Lwory, 

Minn 

Larson,  Emil 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Lee,  Alfred  C. 

Long  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Lee,  Harry 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Libby,  Ada  L. 

Hawich, 

Minn 

Lisle,  Floience 

Royalton, 

Minn 

Loesch,  Kaspar 

Luxemburg, 

Minn 

Lommel,  Joseph  P. 

Rockville, 

Minn 

Luth,  Anna  F. 

Long  Prairie, 

Minn 

Magnuson,  J.  Edward 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Manz,  F.  W. 

Paynesvilie, 

Minn 

Marlatt,  May  J. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Marshal,  Mabel  C. 

Crow  River. 

Minn. 

Martin,  Blanche  E. 

Rice, 

Minn 

Mattson,  J.  A. 

Dassel, 

Minn 

Maybury,  Cora  J. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

McGeorge,  Grace 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

McGowin,  Carrie  B. 

Litchfield, 

Minn 

McGowin,  Sadie  A. 

Litchfield, 

Minn 

McKenzie,  Ada  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

McMurdy,  Katherine  E. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn, 

Meacham,  Robert  A. 

Clearwater, 

Minn. 

Meagher,  Margaret 

Grove  Lake, 

Minn 

Mies,  John  P. 

Watkins, 

Minn 

Mund,  Lizzie 

St.  Augusta, 

Minn 

Nelson,  Hannah  M. 

Battle  Lake, 

Minn. 

Nielson,  Peter 

Fergus  Falls, 

Minn 
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Olson,  Hilma 

Brandon, 

Minn. 

Pelton,  Reda 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Peterson,  Annie 

Battle  Lake, 

Minn. 

Pohl,  Peter  J. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Ponsford,  Alice 

Clearwater, 

Minn. 

Prentice,  Eliza  L. 

Brainerd, 

Minn. 

Pyczka,  August 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Ransom,  Martin 

Annandale, 

Minn. 

Raymond,  Alice  L. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Raymond,  Louise 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Reinhard,  Ida  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Remele,  Lillian  C. 

Litchfield, 

Minn. 

Rieder,  John 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Richards,  Myra  E. 

Cordova, 

111. 

Rist,  Grace  E. 

Mora, 

Minn. 

Roberts,  Bessie 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Ross,  Myrtle  A. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Rossman,  Ida  B. 

Detroit, 

Minn. 

Sack,  Adolph   G. 

Zion, 

Minn. 

Schroeder,  Susan 

Perh  am, 

Minn. 

Schultz,  William  F. 

St.  Augusta, 

Minn. 

Setchfield,  Daniel 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Sheldon,  L.  Gertrude 

Clearwater, 

Minn. 

Shenton,  Eliza  J. 

Big  Lake, 

Minn. 

Shipstead,  Olina  S. 

Ringville, 

Minn. 

Sletten,  Caroline  L. 

Detroit, 

Minn. 

Sletten,  Charles 

Willmar, 

Minn. 

Smallen,  Mary  L. 

St.  Cloud. 

Minn. 

Smith,  Lucy  M. 

Belle  Plain, 

Minn. 

Smith,  Letitia 

Belle  Plain, 

Minn. 

Sondermann,  Agnes 

Luxemburg, 

Minn. 

Sondermann,  Josephine 

Luxemburg, 

Minn. 

Stager,  Lane 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

M 
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Stanchfield,  Mrs.  Helen  E. 

St.  Francis, 

Minn. 

Stanford,  B.  A. 

Kandiyohi, 

Minn. 

Stannard,  George  A. 

Irving, 

Minn. 

Starkweather,  Hattie 

Sunrise, 

Minn. 

Stenglein,  May  A. 

Rogers, 

Minn. 

Stevens,  E.  Blanche 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Stevenson,  Frank  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Sweet,  Ida  J. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Thomas,  Margaret 

Foley, 

Minn. 

Thomey,  Nicholas  T. 

Rockville, 

Minn. 

Thompson,  Carl 

Cyrus, 

Minn. 

Thompson,  Matilda 

Montevido, 

Mi  n  p. 

Thoreson,  Minnie  C. 

Brandon. 

Minn. 

Thorson,  Otis 

Swift  Falls, 

Minn. 

Uptegrove,  Alice 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Vining,  Blanche  L. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

vonScholten,  Toska 

Excelsior, 

Minn. 

Voss,  Godfred  B. 

Zions, 

Minn. 

Wahl,  Mary  Agnes 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Walberg,  Christine  B. 

New  London, 

Minn. 

Weber,  Margaret 

Rogers, 

Minn. 

Wellman,  Eva  M. 

Frazee, 

Minn. 

Wetzel,  Olga  A. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

White,  M.  Lavina 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 

Whittemore,  Edith  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Whittemore,  W.  Percy 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Williams,  Lola 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Wilson,  M.  Caralen 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Wolfe,  Marie  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Wright,  Orrilla  S. 

Montevideo, 

M  inn. 
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Adams,   Nellie 
Arnold,  Joseph 

*Barsness,  Nellie 
Beidler,  Allison 

*Christen,  Katie 
Clark,   Forest 

*Cotter,  Grace 
Curry,  Robert 
Decker,  Mathias 
Deppa,  Frances 
Fenwick,  Alex. 

*Fleer,  Gottleib 
Frank,  Gustave 

*Fridley,  May 
Gillette,  Edna 
Greeley,  Frank 
Harmer,  Agnes 
Ingalls,  Elwin 

*Jacobs,  Jacob 

*Jones,  Mary 
Kernan,  Stella 

*Koepp,  Richard 
Kost,  Clemens 
Krebsbach,  Joseph 
Lee,  Ray 
Lindenberg,  Alma 

*Lommel,  Joseph 

*Luth,  Anna 
McGregor,  Mabel 
McKelvy,  Daisy 


SENIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

Miller,  Michael 

Moosbrugger,  August 

Moss,  Nellie 

O'Brien,  Julia 

Orton,  Loretta 

Ortman,  John 

Payne,  Ada 

Pettie,   Leona 
*Pohl,  Peter 

Rausch,  Jacob 

Rosenberger,  Louis 

Schultz,  John 
*Sletten,  Charlie 

Stein,  Casper 
*Stenglein,  Mae 

Stevenson,  Walter 

Thielman,  Henry 

Thomas,  Maggie 

Tomlinson,  Leroy 
*Twomey,  Sadie 

Vouk,  Aloys 

Walsh,  James 

Weber,  Frank 

Weber,  John 

Weber,  Joseph 
*Weber,  Maggie 

Weber,  Nicholas 

Weber,  Willie 

Wegner,  Fred 

Wolf,  Peter 
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McKelvy,  Wilbur 
Meinz,  Michael 


Young,  Harry 
Zabel,  Ida 


'Promoted  to  Normal  Department  ;it  the  beginning  of  the  second  term 
GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT. 


Ashley,  Tan! 
Asplund,  Klmer 
Barsness,  Jennie 
Becker,    Harman 
Beidler,  Edith 
Bock,  John 
Blum,  Casper 
Carhart,  Joseph 
Carhart,  Margaret 
Christen,  Fred 
Clark,  Millie 
Collins,  Willie 
Cowan,  May 
Cronin, 'Stephen 
Dalager,  Julia 
Dayton,  Leroy 
Dewart,  Mary 
Dufner,  Joseph 
Emmel,  Joseph 
Emmerich,  Mathias 
Ethen,  Anton 
Field,  Flora 
Fox,  Willie 
Frye,  Sadie 
Groholek,  John 
Grove,  Lena 
Hartman,  Albert 
Hockert,  Leo 


Kirscht,  Ernest 
Koch,  Emil 
Koerber,  Peter 
Krebsbach,  Michael 
Kner,  Mathias, 
Kruchten,  Joseph 
Lommel,  William 
Lutgen,  Edward 
Martin,  Emma 
McCollum,  Pearl 
McDonough,  Peter 
Mitchell,  Henry 
Mitchell,  ]ane 
Moberg,  John 
Nelson,  Aleck 
Neurenberg,  Stephen 
O'Brien,  Lizzie 
Rabischung,  George 
Reinhart,  Bernard 
Rice,  Nora 
Robinson,  George 
Rothstein,  Frank 
Sakry,  Adam 
Scheeler,  Zacharias 
Schmidt,  Lizzie 
Schweigle,  Arthur 
Setzer.  Florence 
Skinner,  Laverine 
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Holgerson,  Betsy 
Hoyt,  Alma 
Hubbard,  Guy 
Hyde,  Lawrence 
Iten,  Lawrence 
Jakale,  Mary 
jerichau,  Elizabeth 
Johnson,  Augusta 
Johnson,  Charlie 
Kitowski,  Amelia 
Kitowski,  Bertha 


Smith,  Thomas 
Swanson,  Emery 
Wasson,  Bertha 
Watzka,  Vincent 
Weber,  John 
Wegner,  Odeha 
Weidert,  Peter 
Young,  Albert 
Young,  Josephine 
Zeimer,  Charlie 
Zeltinger,  John 


PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 


Avery,  Emmet 
Avery,  May 
Beidler,  Virginia 
Buckman,  August 
Buckman,  Frank 
Carew,  Margaret 
Carew,  Willie 
Carhart,  Ruth 
Christopherson,  Annie 
Clark,  Edith 
Clark,  Willie 
Curry,  Arthur 
Grinols,  Rosa 
Gullett,   Lou 
Hestrand,  Esther 
Hyde,  Emily 


Atkins,  Howard 
Atkins,  Uel 


Lee,  Annie 
Lyons,  Harry 
Mitchell,  Ruth 
O'Brien,  Willie 
Pelton,  Albert 
Ranney,  Albert 
Ranney,  Belle 
Setzer,  Philip 
Shoemaker,  Isabel 
Shoemaker,  John     • 
Tileston,  Arthur 
Tileston,  Howard 
Tomlinson,  Sherwood 
Whitney,  Edith 
Whitney,  Grace 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Humes,  Dorothy 
Johnson,  Leslie 
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Buckman,  Esther 
Buckman,  Herman 
Carhart,  Agnes 
Carlson,  Harry 
Clark,  Harrie 
Crosby,   Reynale 
Dickinson,  Lester 
Ervin,  Frances 
Freeman,  Zelah 
Grinols,   Marie 
Grinds,  Ross 
Grove,  Herbert 
Guy,  Albert 
Harrison,  Hugh 
Hayward,  Josiah 
Hertig,  Clarice 
Hertig,  Florence 
Hoyt,  Frank 
Hubbard,  Elmer 


Junk,  Louis 
Lee,  Eddie 
McClure,  Louise 
McGregor,  Grace 
Marston,  Clyde 
Mastenbrook,  Hele*n 
Mitchell,  Dorothy 
Munro,  Marion 
Ponsoi  by,  Paul 
Robertson,  Mildred 
Smith,  Iva 
Spratley,  Donna 
Staples,  Lawrence 
Staples,  Mabel 
Vining,  Myrtle 
Warner,  Beth 
Wing,  Helen 
Wing,  Webster 
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F^EGAPIHTUIiA^ION. 


NORrtAL  DEPARTnENT. 

Advanced  Course: 

Post  Graduate,         __..-_  { 

Senior  Class,  ------  26 

Junior  Class,  -  17 

B  Class,  _--.__  23 67 

Elementary  Coarse: 

A  Class,         ------  40 

B  Class,     -------         38 

C  Class,  -----  166 — 244 

Total  in  Normal  Department,         -         .-  311 

MODEL  DEPARTMENT. 

Senior  Grade,        _-_'._-  64 

Grammar  Grade,       -----         78 
Primary  Grade,     ------     31—173 

KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 

Kindergarten,     -  -         -         -         -         -      41 41 

Counted  twice,         ------  17 

Total  Enrollment,      -  508 
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GRADUATING  (©LASS,  CQAY  gS,  189<£. 


ADVANCED  COURSE. 


Frances  Josephine  Clark 
Rispah  Rovena  DeLaittre 
Mary  Jane  Douglas 
Cornelia  Erickson 
Edna  Olive  Fawcett 
Emily  Floy  Ferguson 
Mildred  Cordelia  Gray 
Alice  May  Jacobs 
Effie  Eugenie  Longfield 
Margaret  A.  Mahoney 
Wilhelmina  Isabella  Mess 


Louisa  Amelia  Pinska 
Stella  Mae  Stephens 
Harriet  Albertha  Stiles 
Jessie  Evans  Strong 
Rosie  Louise  Swain 
Mary  Sweet 
Minnie  Augusta  Sweet 
Carrie  Josephine  Tisdel 
Georgia  Dianna  Waggoner 
Herman  G.  Wendlandt 


ELEHENTARY  COURSE. 


Lou  R.  Brown 
Emma  Lovejoy  Carrick 
John  Alfred  Cederstrom 
Anna  Eliza  Denny 
Ida  May  Drake 
May  E.  Gillmor 
Susan  Isabelle  Gove 
Atilda  Amelia  Holden 
Katherine  T.  Horton 
Fanny  Matilda  Jodoin 
Ellen  Mary  Lindberg 
Albert  Linn 
Mary  Rosella  Maybury 
Edith  Emanda  Mersen 


Lois  Anna  Morrison 
Hans  T.  Olsen 
Edith  Carrie  Perkins 
Hattie  Genevieve  Pratt 
Mabel  Raymond 
Anna  Sophia  Runnie 
Elizabeth  Gertrude  Seba 
Laurie  Lee  Silsbee 
Ina  E.  Smart 
Mirriam  Agnes  Smart 
Ida  M.  Stanton 
Annie  Elizabeth  Sweet 
Louisa  May  VanSlyke 
Almah  Luella  Wright 


KINDERGARTEN    COURSE. 


Nellie  Clystia  Field 
Maud  E.  Messner 


Helen  M.  Eaton  Wing 


ircul&r^s3^> 


©II^GULAI^. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  DIPLOMAS  AS  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


The  Legislature  of  1891  passed  an  act  which  gives  to  di- 
plomas of  the  State  Normal  schools  validity  as  certificates 
of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  state  under  the  following  provisions,  viz.: 

(1)  A  diploma  of  any  one  of  the  State  Normal  schools 
is  made  a  temporary  state  certificate  of  the  first  grade  for 
the  two  years  of  actual  teaching  service  required  by  the 
Normal  student's  pledge. 

(2)  After  two  years  of  service  the  diploma  may  be  coun- 
tersigned by  the  president  of  the  school  from  which  it  was 
issued,  and  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  service  has  been 
successful  and  satisfactory  to  the  supervising  school  author- 
ities under  whom  it  was  rendered.  Such  endorsement  will 
make  the  diploma  of  the  Elementary  Course  a  state  certifi- 
cate for  five  years,  and  the  diploma  of  the  Advanced  Course 
a  life  certificate. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ENDORSEriENT. 

(1)  While  it  is  hoped  that  all  graduates  will  earn  the 
right  to  have  their  diplomas  endorsed,   great  care  will  be 
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taken  in  this  matter,  and  the  diploma  will  not  be  extended 
in  any  case  in  which  the  holder  fails  to  render  acceptable 
service  during  the  test  period,  or  in  any  way  fails  to  show 
himself  worthy  of  the  marked  professional  recognition  and 
honor  so  bestowed. 

(2)  After  the  completion  of  two  years  of  service  appli- 
cation for  endorsement  may  be  made  to  the  respective  Nor- 
mal schools.  The  applicant  should  see  that  complete  re- 
ports of  service  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  the 
student-teacher's  pledge  and  that  such  reports  bear  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  supervising  authorities  to  whom 
blank  certificates  of  successful  service  may  be  sent. 

When  such  testimonials  have  been  received  and  approved 
certificates  of  endorsement  will  be  sent  to  applicants. 

(  3  )  Graduates  who  have  already  completed  two  years 
service  and  are  still  teaching  may  make  application  at  once 
for  endorsement,  sending  with  the  application  a  full  list  of 
the  names  of  supervising  authorities  under  whom  service 
has  been  rendered. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  qualify  young  people  for  the 
teaching  service  or  the  state  of  Minnesota.  To  the  extent 
that  the  purpose  of  an  organization  determines  its  character 
all  the  work  of  the  school  is  professional.  It  does  not  give 
general  culture  for  its  own  sake  ;  it  does  not  aim  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  for  college,  nor  for  the  general 
pursuits  of  life.  It  gives  general  culture  ;  its  graduates  are 
admitted  without  examination  to  the  State  University  and 
to  other  colleges  ;  its  professional  work  upon  the  common 
school  branches  and  other  subjects  includes  a  preparation 
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for  business,  and  the  moral  education  which  qualifies  young 
men  and  women  to  be  safe  guides  for  the  state's  children  is 
a  good  preparation  for  "complete  living"  and  is  beneficial 
in  all  the  walks  of  life,  but  these  results,  though  actual,  are 
incidental  and  are  accomplished  because  the  part  is  neces- 
sarily included  in  the  whole. 

The  statute  declares  that  the  school  was  "established  to 
educate  and  prepare  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of 
this  state,"  and  this  fact  is  emphasized  by  the  act  of  the 
legislature  which  makes  the  diploma  of  the  .school  a  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  of  the  first  grade  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state.  The  school  qualifies  its  students  for 
various  phases  of  public  school  work,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  most  departments  of  the  high  school,  but  its  cur- 
riculum and  training  are  especially  adapted  to  give  superior 
qualifications  for  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  first 
eight  grades  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  vital  importance  of  this  phase  of  public  school  edu- 
cation is  apparent.  The  words  ot  Edward  Everett,  uttered 
as  Governor  of  Massachusetts  at  the  opening  of  the  first 
Normal  school  established  in  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  common  schools,  have  greater  weight  to- 
day than  at  any  previous  time,  and  apply  with  peculiar  force 
to  Minnesota:  "No  rational  man,  it  seems  to  me,  can  fail 
to  see  the  superior  importance  of  the  common  schools. 
They  give  the  keys  of  knowledge  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
If  there  be  any  person  to  whom  the  words  'common  school*" 
and  'common  school  education'  convey  an  idea  of  dispar- 
agement and  insignificance,  such  persons  are  ignorant,  not 
merely  of  our  true  political  system,  but  of  the  nature  of  man. 
Our  common  schools  are  important  in  the  same  way  as  the 
common  air,  the  common  sunshine,  the  common  rain,  inval- 
uable for  their  commonness.     They  are  the  corner-stone  of 
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that  municipal  organization  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
our  social  system  ;  they  are  the  foundation  of  that  wide- 
spread intelligence  which  like  a  moral  life,  prevades  the 
country  ;  they  are  the  nursery  of  that  inquiring  spirit  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  our  preservation  of  the  blessings 
of  an  inquiring  spiritual  faith." 

The  great  material  resources  of  the  state  have  caused  an 
influx  of  people  from  other  states  and  other  countries.  A 
heterogeneous  multitude  is  to  be  formed  into  a  homogene- 
ous people.  The  most  efficient  means  of  accomplishing  this 
result  is  the  common  school.  Resources  are  not  wanting. 
The  public  school  fund  is  ample  ;  school  houses,  already 
numerous,  are  rapidly  multiplying,  and  the  call  for  trained 
teachers  is  most  urgent.  It  is  the  special  function  of  the 
Normal  school  to  supply  their  demand. 

As  teachers  in  country  schools  and  graded  schools  of  the 
city  ;  as  principals  of  high  schools  and  superintendents  ot 
city  schools  ;  as  county  superintendents  and  presidents  of 
Normal  schools,  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  this 
school  are  rendering  to  society  efficient  and  honorable  ser- 
vice, and  are  receiving  a  money  compensation  varying  from 
forty  dollars  per  month  to  three  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
according  to  ability  and  experience. 

In  qualifying  young  people  to  secure  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  state  in  their  common  school  rights  the  Normal 
school  employs  the  following 

MEANS. 

(1)  The  school  gives  to  its  students  a  thorough,  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  branches  they  are  to  teach,  such  as  read- 
ing, grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  etc.  Students 
come  to  the  school  knowing  many  of  the  facts  of  these  sub- 
jects but,  having  studied  them  in  the  grades  below  the  high 
school,  they  have  not  organized  the  facts  into  a  scientific 
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form  nor  learned  their  educational  value  in  developing  the 
minds  and  enlarging  the  information  of  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools.  A  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  grammar 
that  enables  one  to  perform  accurately  and  quickly  the 
problems  of  the  counting  room  and  to  construct  sentences 
correctly  does  not  qualify  him  to  use  to  the  best  advantage 
the  science  of  number  and  the  logic  of  the  English  sentence 
as  educational  instruments.  A  teacher  must  be  able  not 
only  to  practice  correctly  the  art,  he  must  have  a  conscious 
mastery  of  the  science  of  each  of  the  common  school  sub- 
jects of  instruction.  He  must  know  each  fact,  and  know  it 
in  relation  to  every  other  fact  of  the  subject,  and  know  the 
relation  of  all  the  facts  to  the  general  truth  which  distin- 
guishes   a    given    subject    from    all  other   subjects.      True 

KNOWLEDGE  IS  THOUGHT  TN  THE   MIND  CORRESPONDING  TO  THE 

thought  in  things.  If  the  thought  in  the  subject  studied 
exists  in  an  organic  form,  true  knowledge  discerns  the  in- 
herent relations  existing  between  the  parts  of  the  subject 
and  sees  the  relation  of  each  part  to  the  general  truth  which 
explains  the  part  and  determines  its  place  in  the  subject. 
The  particular  and  the  general  act  and  react  upon  each 
other.  The  general  truth  must  be  discerned  in  the  particu- 
lar fact,  and  the  general  truth  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact. 
In  true  knowledge  each  explains  all  and  all  explains  each. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  speaking  from  a  wide  knowledge 
of  facts  and  a  sound  theory  of  education,  has  indicated  in 
the  following  the  true  place  of  the  common  school  subjects 
in  the  Normal  school  curriculum: 

"The  substantial  Normal  school  course  deals  chiefly  with 
the  common  school  branches,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history  and  grammar.  It  is  often  said  by  way 
of  apology  that  could  we  secure  pupils  of  advanced  grades 
this  would  be  unnecessary.     We  are  obliged  to  do  this  ele- 
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mentary  work  in  our  Normal  schools  because  of  the  fact 
that  pupils  come  to  us  ill-prepared  as  regards  these  studies. 
But  no  matter  what  grade  of  pupils  the  Normal  school  ever 
receives,  its  professional  work  is  chiefly  done  on  the  com- 
mon branches,  the  reason  being  this:  no  matter  where  the 
pupil  learns  his  common  branches  he  learns  them  as  steps 
in  a  graded  course,  and  when  he  has  climbed  to  the  higher 
steps  he  drops  these  studies  and  returns  to  them  no  more, 
except  when  he  teaches  them  to  others.  Of  course  it  fol- 
lows that  in  the  high  school  or  college  these  lower  branches  ■ 
are  not  reviewed.  *  *  *  But  the  teacher  needs  precise- 
ly this  re-examination  of  all  his  elementary  branches.  * 
*  *  The  Normal  school  therefore  took  up  just  this  work 
at  the  beginning  and  performed  it  well.  It  induced  in  the 
young  men  and  women  preparing  for  the  work  of  teaching, 
the  habit  of  taking  up  the  lower  branches  in  their  relations 
to  higher — taking  them  up  constructively,  as  it  were.  For 
to  study  arithmetic  in  the  light  of  algebra  aud  geometry  is 
to  study  it  constructively.  Its  rules  are  derived  from  alge- 
braic formulae  and  are  to  demonstrated  by  algebraic  pro- 
cesses So  the  details  of  geography  have  their  explanation 
in  formative  processes  of  land  and  water  as  treated  in 
physical  geography,  and  the  sciences  of  which  it  is  a  com- 
pend.  The  first  learning  of  a  subject  is  largely  the  work  of 
memory.  The  real  knowing  begins  with  reflection  upon  the 
data  and  the  discovery  of  inter-relations.  The  class  work 
and  recitations  of  the  Normal  school  astonish  the  student 
at  first.  He  supposes  himself  to  understand  the  subject, 
but  he  discovers  that  there  are  a  thousand  phases  which  he 
has  not  thought  of.  He  learns  the  second  lesson  with  some 
of  these  possible  side-questions  in  view.  He  improves  from 
day  to  day,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  he  has  acquired  a 
different  ideal  of  the  best  method  of  study.  He  has  passed 
from  the  text  book  method  to  the  method  of  investigation. 
Formerly  he  would  have  held  the  pupil  responsible  to  learn 
the  words  of  the  book  and  would  not  have  probed  the  un- 
derstanding. Now  he  goes  directly  behind  the  words  of 
the  book  into  the  pupil's  understanding  and  teaches  him 
how  to  think — how  to  investigate.  He  is  to  study  the  book, 
but  to  critically  compare  one  statement  with  another — pene- 
trate to  the  construction  of  the  book  itself.  He  is  to  go 
out  of  the  book  into  all  his  own  experience,  to  verify  or 
refute  its  statements.     He  is  to  go  to  other  stores  of  infor- 
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mation  on  the  subject  in  this  work  of  verification  and  crit- 
ical comparison.  When  this  is  clone  the  student  finds  to 
his  great  surprise  that  the  elementary  branches  stand  for 
the  five  great  branches  of  human  learning  in  its  entirety, 
and  that  a  proper  study  of  them  opens  for  him  all  the  win- 
dows of  the  soul." 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  these  elementary  branches, 
but  they  are  supplemented  in  the  general  curriculum  of  the 
Normal  school  by  courses  in  the  philosophy  of  history, 
higher  mathematics,  higher  English,  Latin,  music  and 
drawing,  experimental  science  by  the  laboratory  method, 
etc.  These  subjects  are  valuable,  but  their  chief  value,  from 
the  Normal  school  point  of  view,  is  the  increased  mastery 
they  give  over  "the  elementary  branches  [which]  stand  for 
the  five  great  branches  of  human  learning  in  its  entirety." 

(2)  But  mind  is  the  subject  of  education.  To  develop 
and  train  the  mind  is  the  real  purpose  of  teaching.  To 
train  a  faculty  or  power  of  the  mind  it  must  be  exercised 
upon  its  proper  objects  and  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
its  nature.  A  knowledge  of  phychology  is  to  the  teacher 
what  a  knowledge  of  physiology  is  to  the  physician. 
Through  the  teaching  of  phychology  as  a  science  and  by 
discovering  in  every  subject  the  nature,  processes,  laws  and 
products  of  the  human  mind,  the  Normal  school  seeks  to 
give  its  pupils  a  working  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  princi- 
ples of  mental  science  which  the  teacher  needs  in  develop- 
ing the  minds  of  others.  Dr.  John  Dewey's  text  is  used  as 
a  basis  for  a  year's  work  in  psychology. 

(3)  The  school  reveals  to  its  students  the  way  in  which 
the  mind  thinks  a  subject.  It  leads  them  to  see  that  a  ra- 
tional method  of  instruction  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
subject  studied  and  the  laws  of  the  thinking  mind  at  the 
VARIOUS  STAGES  OF  its  DEVELOPMENT.  It  teaches  them  the 
principles  of  method  in  general  and  helps  them  to  discover 
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(hose  principles  in  particular  subjects  of  instruction,  such 
as  reading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  etc. 
The  method  of  the  kindergarten,  primary,  intermediate  and 
more  advanced  grades  of  public  school  work  is  made  the 
subject  of  thorough  instruction. 

(4)  The  school  aims  to  give  to  the  future  teachers  of 
the  state's  children  a  correct  theory  ot  life,  and  helps  them 
to  determine,  in  the  light  of  human  destiny,  the  true  pur- 
pose of  education,  and  to  see  the  place  of  the  school  among 
the  institutions  of  society,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists.  Literature, 
general  history,  the  science  of  education,  and  the  history  of 
educational  theories,  furnish  the  data  for  reaching  a  sound 
conclusion.  The  best  minds  of  all  times  have  wrought  upon 
the  problem  of  school  education.  Systems  of  education 
have  varied  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  theories  of 
life  which  have  prevailed  at  different  epochs.  A  study  of 
those  theories,  recorded  in  the  history  of  education,  gives 
to  the  future  teacher  breadth  of  view,  judicial  candor  and 
steadiness  of  purpose.  Rosenkranz's  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion is  made  the  basis  of  a  half  year's  course  in  the  science 
and  history  of  education.  An  effort  is  made  to  have  all  the 
work  and  discipline  of  the  school  conform  to  a  true  ideal  of 
life  and  to  show  by  example  how  a  school  may  be  made  the 
means  of  developing  character  by  a  constant  appeal  to 
the  highest  motives  to  which  the  student  is  capable  of  re- 
sponding and  by  securing  prompt  and  willing  obedience  to 
reasonable  requirements. 

(5)  Having  made  a  thorough,  scientific  study  of  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction  and  of  mind,  having  obtained  a  rational 
conception  ot  the  true  end  of  education  and  a  knowledge 
of  method,  general  and  particular,  the  pupil  enters  the  mod- 
el school  and  by  practicing  under  intelligent  criticism,  be- 
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comes  skilled  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing  a  school. 
The  school  gives  opportunity  for  extended  observation  and 
practice  in  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  eight 
grades.  The  general  plan  of  this  work  is  given  on  subse- 
quent pages  to  which  special  attention  is  called. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


The  school  offers  four  courses  of  study,  the  relative  time 
given  to  the  various  subjects  being  indicated  on  the  follow- 
ing pages:     There  are: 

1.  An  Advanced  course,  extending  through   four  years. 

2.  An  Elementary  course,  extending  through  three 
years. 

3.  A  Professional  course  extending  through  one  year. 

4.  A  Kindergarten  course. 

The  Professional  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  gradu- 
ates of  colleges  and  high  schools,  and  includes  a  pedagogi- 
cal study  of  the  common  school  branches,  music  and  draw- 
ing, psychology,  history  and  science  of  education,  method 
and  observation  and  practice  in  the  model  school.  Gradu- 
ates of  high  schools  and  colleges  are  admitted  to  this 
course  without  examination.  Others  are  permitted  to  en- 
ter upon  the  Professional  course  when  they  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  on  the  state  high  school  course  of  study, 
or  its  equivalent. 

Conditions  for  admission  to  the  Advanced  and  P^lemen- 
tary  courses  are  given  on  a  subsequent  page. 
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The  Courses  of  Study  given  on  the  preceding  pages  are 
published  herein  for  the  convenience  of  students  who  en- 
tered prior  to  the  school  year  1894-95  and  who  will  com- 
plete the  Klementary  and  Advanced  Course  on  or  before 
the  close  of  the  school  year  1896-97  or  1897-98  respectively. 
Such  students  are  permitted  to  graduate  from  the  old  course. 
Those  entering  and  graduating  later  than  the  above  dates 
will  be  held  responsible  for  the 

NEW  COURSES  OF  STUDY, 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  State  Normal  School  Directors, 
April  26,  1895. 
[Numerals  designate  the  number  of  recitations  given  to  each  subject.] 


Elementary  Course. 

Advanced 

Courses. 

ENGLISH . 

LATIN. 

FIRST     YEAR. 

Arithmetic 

120 

Arithmetic 

I20 

Arithmetic 

120 

Geography 

120 

Geography 

120 

Geography 

120 

Grammar 

120 

Grammar 

120 

Grammar 

120 

Music 

60 

Music 

60 

Music 

60 

Drawing 

60 

Drawing- 

60 

Drawing 

60 

Reading 

60 

Reading 

60 

Reading 

60 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Algebra 

120 

Algebra 

120 

Algebra 

120 

Physiology 

60 

Physiology 

60 

.Physiology 

60 

Am.  History 

90 

Am.  History 

90 

Am.  History 

90 

Rhetoric  and 

Rhetoric  and 

Latin 

90 

Authors 

90 

Authors 

90 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Psychology 

\- Methods 

120 

&  Methods 

120 

&    Methods 

THIRD     Yi;/ 

120 
lR. 

Literature 

60 

Literature 

ISO 

Latin 

180 

Civics 

60 

Civics 

60 

Civics 

60 

Physics 

120 

Physics 

120 

Physics 

120 

Geometry 

120 

Geometry 

I20 

Geometry 

120 

Biology 

60 

Biology 

60 

Biology 

60 

Model 

Teaching 

120 
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FOURTH    YEAR. 

Biology               60 

Latin                  180 

Physics                60 

Physics                60 

Reviews  and 

Reviews  and 

Methods      180 

Methods      180 

Gen.  History   120 

Advanced  Psy- 

Advanced Psy- 

chology and 

chology  and 

Methods          120 

Methods         120 

FIFTH    YEAR. 

Eng.  History 

Eng.    History 

&  Literature    120 

&  Literatuie    120 

Chemistry        120 

Latin                  120 

Model 

Model 

Teaching      120 

Teaching      120 

Social  Science  60 

Social  Science  60 

Philosophy  ot 

Philosophy  of 

Education      60 

Education      60 

Physiography 

Physiography 

or  Astronomy  60 

or  Astronomy  60 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES. 

Elementary  Course.                                           Adv 

anced  Course. 

ONE  YEAR.                                                                                 TWO  YEARS. 

Psychology  and  General 

Methods  120 

Methods  in  Drawing  60 

Methods  in  Reading  60 

Review    and   Methods  in 

Geography  60 

Review  and    Methods  in 

Grammar  60 

Methods    in    Elementary 
Science  60 

Lectures  on  School  Man- 
agement 30 

Review    and   Methods  in 
Arithmetic  60 

Methods  in  Vocal  Music     60 

Model  Teaching  120 


First  Year. 

Psychology  and  General 

Methods  120 

Methods  in  Drawing  60 

Review  and  Methods  in 

Geography  60 

Review    and  Methods  in 

Grammar  120 

Review   and    Methods  in 

History  60 

Lectures  on  School  Man- 
agement 30 

Review   and   Methods  in 

Arithmetic  60 

Methods  in  Vocal  Music     60 
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SECOND    JTBAB. 


Methods  in   Literary  In- 
terpretation 60 

Laboratory   Methods    in 

Elementary  Science     60 

Advanced     Psychology, 
Primary    Methods 
and  Child  Study  120 

Model  Teaching,  120 

Science    of    Education 

and  Ethics  60 

History  of  Education  60 

Social  Science  60 

The  above  include  five  Courses  of  Study:  Three  for 
those  who  hold  a  second  grade  teacher's  certificates  or 
who  can  pass  an  examination  in  the  studies  required  for 
such  certificate,  "excepting  history,  civil  government  and 
the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,"  and  two  for  high  school 
graduates. 

Of  the  three  courses  for  second  grade  teachers,  one  is  an 
elementary  course  extending  through  three  years  and  two 
are  advanced  courses,  one  an  English  and  the  other  a  Latin 
course,  each  extending  through  five  years.  The  courses 
for  high  school  graduates  include  an  Elementary  course  of 
one  year  and  an  advanced  course  of  two  years. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  new  Courses  of 
Study,  especially  the  Advanced  ones,  are  particularly  rich 
in  the  provisions  they  make  for  professional  training  and  in 
the  preparation  they  give  lor  high  school  work. 


OUTLINES  OF  SUBJECTS. 


(The  brief  exposition  of  a  number  of  subjects  given  on  the  following  pages 
will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  work  done  in  all  subjects.) 

GENERAL  METHOD  AND  PRACTICE. 

A  teacher  should  have  a  well-organized  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  he  is  to  teach;  he  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  order  and  conditions  of  mind  development;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  he  should  have  the  ability  to  arouse  pupils 
to  do  their  own  thinking  and  to  train  them  to  right  habits 
of  investigation.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  General  Method 
and  Practice  work  to  give  this  power  to  the  pupil  teacher. 
In  General  Method,  the  student's  work  is  to  formulate  the 
general  principles  of  teaching  and  to  gain  skill  in  applying 
them.  Here  he  can  become  the  master  of  one  thing  at  a 
time,  instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  many  difficulties 
presented  in  the  complex  act  of  .teaching. 

1.  He  is  trained  to  make  courses  of  study  and  outlines 
of  work,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  value  to  him  of  the  outlines 
he  makes,  but  that  he  may  acquire  skill  in  adapting  his 
work  to  varying  conditions. 

2.  He  is  trained  to  arrange  the  subject  matter  of  any  les- 
son in  an  order  for  teaching,  whether  the  order  be  inductive 
or  deductive. 

3.  The  science  of  questioning  is  presented  and  he  is 
trained  by  actual  practice  with  classes  to  question  skillfully. 

4.  Drilling  and  training  pupils  next  receives  attention. 

5.  The  assignment  of  lessons  and  the  governing  of  the 
study  period  through  the  demands  of  the  recitation. 
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6.  Testing  the  preparation  of  lessons  with  the  various 
forms  of  recitation,  topical,  etc.  These  points  are  not  sim- 
ply discussed,  but  the  student  is  trained  to  a  mastery  of 
these  means  of  teaching,  often  by  their  use  in  lessons  given 
co  classes  of  pupils  from  the  model  school.  Practice  sim- 
ply enlarges  the  field  for  this  work.  The  student  is  now 
introduced  to  the  more  complex  task  of  teaching  a  class  tor 
a  period  of  eight  or  ten  weeks  for  three  recitation  periods 
at  least.  Here  he  is  to  make  his  own  outlines  and  to  be 
responsible  for  results.  His  work  is  subject  to  criticism  and 
guidance.  For  one  hour  at  least  he  observes  the  work  of 
others  in  some  subject  through  all  its  different  grades.  For 
instance,  he  observes  the  subject  of  language  in  the  first 
grade,  the  first  week;  in  the  second  grade,  the  next  week, 
etc.  On  Friday  he  teaches  the  grade  he  has  observed  for 
that  week. 

In  all  this  work,  the  aim  is  to  study  the  individual  teach- 
er, to  assist  him  to  eradicate  his  faults,  suppress  his  weak 
points  and  develop  his  strong  ones,  in  a  word  to  train  him 
to  do  skillful  work  at  the  same  time  that  his  originality  is 
encouraged  and  his  conception  of  his  work  broadened. 

OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE  IN  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent  and  Board 
of  Education  of  St.  Cloud,  our  students  are  permitted  to  ob- 
serve and  practice  in  certain  designated  school-rooms  of 
the  city,  thus  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  acquire  expe- 
rience under  conditions  exactly  similar  to  those  they  will 
meet  with  when  they  are  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  Teachers  are  selected  for  such  rooms  who  are  es- 
pecially qualified  to  exemplify  the  correct  principles  of  the 
science  and  art  of  education  and  who  are,  at  the  same  time, 
capable  of  sympathetic  but  searching    criticism  on  the  ef- 
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forts  of  the  pupil-teachers.  This  arrangement,  supplement- 
ing the  teaching  of  smaller  groups  of  children  in  the  Model 
department  of  the  Normal  School,  will  add  greatly  to  the 
power,  and  skill  of  the  graduates  of  this  school. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  principles  which  are  made  the 
standard  for 

THE  VALUATION  OF  THE  PUPIL=TEACHERS'  WORK  BY  THE  ROOM- 
TEACHERS  OF  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

I. — The  aim  of  pupil-teachers'  work. 

The  work  of  pupil-teachers  is  to  further  the  ends  for 
which  the  schools  exist. 

1.  The  remote  ends,  viz.:  Mastery  of  subjects,  and  form- 
ation of  rational  habits. 

2.  The  direct  ends,  or  the  mastery  of  daily  iessons  and 
the  realization  of  good  discipline. 

It  is  the  business  of  each  pupil-teacher  to  conceive  these 
ends  clearly  and  to  connect  them  directly  with  her  daily 
work. 

II — Things  about  which  pupil-teachers  must  judge. 
Each  pupil-teacher  must  judge  correctly  concerning  the 
following  things  : 

1.  The  contents  of  the  children's  minds,  and  the  condi- 
tion (whether  the  ideas  are  clear  or  obscure)  and  arrange- 
ment (whether  orderly  or  contused)  of  the  ideas  found  in 
them,  viewed  with  reference  to  the  particular  lesson  in  hand. 

2.  That  part  of  the  logical  subject  from  which  each  lesson 
comes,  viewed,  on  the  one  hand,  in  connection  with  the 
whole  subject  to  which  it  belongs;  viewed,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  relation  to  the  children's  ascertained  knowledge 
and  their  power  of  understanding. 

3.  The  definite  aim  of  the  lesson,  in  securing  new  ideas 
(advance  work,)  or  in  securing  new  views  of  old  ideas  (re- 
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view    work)   or   in   stating   ideas    freely   in   the   pupil's  own 
language  (drill.) 

4.  The  starting  point,  the  destination,  and  the  successive 
movements  between  these  points,  of  the  child's  mind.. 

5.  The  use  of  devices:  that  is  to  say,  a  course  of  well- 
planned  questions,  text,  illustrations,  examples,  statements 
to  be  made  by  the  pupil  or  by  the  teacher,  imaginative  ap- 
peals and  other  motives  of  interest,  to  induce  the  child's 
mind  to  move  briskly  over  the  lesson. 

6.  Proper  standards  to  enable  her  to  decide  surely  when 
work  is  done,  or  what  its  condition  is  when  it  passes  from 
her  hands. 

7.  The  necessary  disciplinary  means  to  enable  her  to 
direct  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  to  restrain  individuals  of  it, 
when  desirable,  without  waste  of  time  or  undue  repression. 

III.     Suggestions  to  pupil-teachers. 

To  realize  the  preceding  conditions,  the  pupil-teacher 
needs  to  observe  the  following  principles  of  action  : 

1.  Give  herself  up  to  the  work,  in  full  faith,  and  attempt 
nothing  until  essential  features  of  it  are  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely examined  and  understood. 

2.  Distinguish  carefully  between  statements  that  are 
merely  remembered  by  herself  and  facts  that  are  mutually 
observed  in  the    minds   of   children   now  being   dealt  with. 

3.  Use  easily  understood,  correct  and  well-chosen  lan- 
guage, and  employ  only  neat  and  suitable  iorms. 

4.  Preserve  friendly  relations  with  her  pupils  and  seek 
to  manage  their  instruction  by  arousing  their  interest,  to 
control  their  conduct  by  appeal  to  their  sense  of  right. 

5.  Do  her  work  thoroughly  and  permanently. 

6.  Understand  that  che  essential  instrumentality  to  be 
controlled  by  her  is  the  movement  of  the  child's  mind  in 
systematic  order. 
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7.  Not  to  rely  too  implicitly  on  any  one  formula,  any 
one  mode  of  statement,  or  any  one  device. 

8.  To  trust  to  her  own  judgment  wherever  she  is  sure 
of  its  correctness,  and  to  receive  and  apply  suggestions 
made  by  the  room-teacher. 

IV.     Test  questions  for  room-teachers. 

1.  Are  her  attitude  and  spirit  good? 

2.  Is  she  intilligent  and  ready  in  taking  suggestions  and 
criticisms? 

3.  Has  she  adaptability  and  readiness  in  meeting  new 
conditions  and  overcoming  her  faults?  Or  is  the  reverse 
true? 

4.  Is  she  quick  to  perceive  the  movements  of  the  chil- 
dren's minds,  and  to  adapt  the  lesson  to  them? 

5.  Does  she  use  good  English  and  neat  form? 

6.  Is  her  manner  pleasing,  and  does  she  make  friends 
with  the  children? 

7.  Is  she  a  good  or  bad  disciplinarian?     How  and  why? 

8.  Is  she  thorough  or  diffuse  in  giving  lessons?  How 
and  why? 

9.  Are  her  results  permanent  or  transitory?  How  and 
why? 


ARITHMETIC. 


Have  you  considered  this— that  persons  naturally  skilled  in  computa- 
tion seem  clever  in  all  branches  of  science,  whereas  those  naturally  slow 
if  instructed  and  exercised  in  this  will  get  all  of  them,  if  they  derive  no 
other  advantage,  make  such  progress  as  to  become  cleverer  than  they 
were  before. — Plato. 

The  fundamental  mistake  in  teaching  number  fractions,  etc.,  is  in  the 
beginning  to  take  for  granted  thatthe  pupils  will  see  the  relation  through 
the  language,  and  in  not  presenting  the  things  in  which  the  relation  may 
be  seen. — W.  W.  Speer. 

The  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  is  determined  largely 
by  what  is  considered  to  be  its  educational  value  and  scope. 
If  it  can  be  the  means  of  calling  forth  certain  essential  pow- 
ers of  the  mind  with  less  waste  of  time  and  energy  than 
other  subjects,  then  it  is  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  the 
school  curriculum,  otherwise  not.  Arithmetic  is  the  branch 
through  which  the  mind  may  easiest  and  earliest  know  pure 
truth  and  be  aroused  thereby  to  a  consciousness  of  power 
which  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  mind.  The  power  of  abstrac- 
tion is  awakened  with  an  energy  proportionate  to  the  exact- 
ness and  definiteness  of  the  material  presented. 

The  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  subject  and  in 
the  light  of  which  all  its  operations  should  be  interpreted  is 
the  discovery  of  the  inherent  relation  existing  between  un- 
ity and  multiplicity.  Indeed  a  thing  is  not  separable  into 
parts  excepting  those  parts  are  new  units,  or  are  composed 
of  units  which  bear  a  necessary  relation  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whole. 
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No  one  has  an  abstract  idea  until  he  can  couple  it  with 
concrete  reality;  he  may  know  a  symbol  but  it  is  not  even  a 
symbol  to  him  unless  he  has  a  basis  for  it  in  the  concrete. 

One  may  teach  tricks  with  the  symbols  of  number  with- 
out reference  to  the  concrete  definite  unit  upon  which  the 
number  is  built,  but  he  is  not  teaching  number.  What  he 
teaches  may  even  pass  in  the  life  of  trade  for  a  knowledge 
of  number,  but  it  is  simply  valueless  as  to  the  culture  to  be 
obtained  from  understanding  real  number.  It  omits  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  free  use  of  the  faculties  by  which  the  mind  re- 
alizes its  power  in  dealing  with  that  which  it  knows  to  be 
necessarily  true. 

Pupils  should  be  trained  to  look  within  and  test  the  qual- 
ity of  their  knowledge  at  each  step.  The  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  principles  they  apply  or  the  rules  they  con  sometimes 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  book  or  the  teacher,  and 
sometimes  he  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  discovery  by  ob- 
serving the  truth  in  several  instances  and  inferring  its  gen- 
eral application.  In  either  case  the  truth  is  to  him  not  ab- 
solute and  the  culture  value  of  the  process  is  no  greater 
than  that  obtained  from  understanding  the  application  of 
any  other  rule  whose  exceptions  are  possible  and  even  prob- 
able. It  is  impossible  to  know  upon  authoritya  truth  as  ab- 
solute. The  faculties  unfold  in  the  same  order  in  all  grades, 
among  all  persons  and  at  all  times.  The  strength  and  in- 
tensity of  action  varies  greatly,  but  the  order  is  constant. 
There  are  no  imaginative  pictures,  without  there  are  at  first 
sense  perceptions.  No  reasoning  without  both  the  preced- 
ing, yet  each  returns  to  enrich  the  others  and  thus  each 
passes  over  into  the  other. 

If  any  real  knowledge  of  number  is  to  be  obtained  there 
must  be  a  sure  foundation  laid  in  perception,  i  e.,  objects 
must  be  presented.     Unless  the  relation  is  between  definite 
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realities  it  can  never  be  seen  as  a  relation  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  care  must  be  taken  that  something  more  is  done 
and  that  the  child  shall  not  remain  in  the  stage  of  sense 
perception  and  that  become  the  end  of  number  work  rather 
than  a  means  to  a  higher  development. 

So  long  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  asking  tor  ad- 
mission into  the  Normal  school,  though  they  have  a  second 
grade  teacher's  certificate  or  are  qualified  to  pass  an  exam- 
ination equal  to  its  requirements,  can  give  no  better  reason 
for  their  belief  in  the  rule  tor  the  multiplication  of  fractions 
than  that  the  books  say  so;  and  so  long  as  the  remaining 
minority  cannot  apply  the  rule  to  a  concrete  instance  with 
the  objects  present;  it  appears  that  there  is  too  much  taken 
upon  authority,  too  little  of  real  knowledge. 

The  course  in  arithmetic  is  calculated  to  utilize  all  the 
knowledge  the  pupil  brings,  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  put 
him  in  posession  of  the  processes  which  repeat  themselves 
so  frequently  in  the  subject  and  form  the  substratum  for  all 
mathematics.  When  he  sees  the  necessity  of  these  funda^- 
mental  relations  and  can  detect  in  each  new  problem  the 
truth  which  is  common  to  all  the  facts  of  arithmetic  he  has 
organized  and  mastered  the  subject.  All  knowledge  the 
pupil  brings,  no  matter  how  superficial  it  may  be,  will  be  of 
use  as  it  will  save  time  for  him.  When  a  pupil  passes  ar- 
ithmetic he  is  expected  to  have  a  teacher's  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  He  sees  arithmetic  as  a  whole  and  each  part 
as  an  illustration  of  principles  that  have  an  application 
throughout  the  subject.  He  recognizes  that  a  principle 
may  be  discovered  by  the  pupil  without  turning  him  back 
and  making  him  waste  time  upon  many  things  already 
known  just  because  they  are  in  a  fixed  order  in  the  text. 
He  knows  arithmetic,  rather  than  any  text  book  on  arith- 
metic.    The  pupil  should  see  each  fact  in  its  relation  to  the 
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subject  and  in  the  light  of  the  laws  of  mental  growth. 
Therefore  he  does  not  complete  the  subject  the  first  year, 
but  passes  into  algebra  after  the  first  term  and  completes 
arithmetic  after  he  has  taken  a  course  in  algebra  and  also 
had  considerable  training  in  mental  science. 

Thus  viewed  arithmetic  is  a  means,  is  an  exemplification 
of  the  laws  of  mind,  while  it  includes  a  fit  preparation  for 
the  world  of  trade. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


The  marked  progress  in  human  knowledge  during  the 
last  fifty  years  has  been  accompanied  by  as  evident  an  in- 
crease of  the  power  of  man  over  natural  forces.  Says  Pro- 
fessor T.  H.  Huxley:  "This  revolution  in  the  political  and 
social  aspects  of  modern  civilization  has  been  preceded,  ac- 
companied, and  in  great  measure  caused  by  increase  of  nat- 
ural knowledge,  and  especially  the  part  of  it  which  is  known 
as  physical  science,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
scientific  method  to  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  material  world."  The  process  of  the  development  of 
each  individual  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  race,  and 
as  the  race  has  gained  the  service  of  natural  powers  to 
which  it  was  once  subject,  so  in  the  life  of  each  individual 
his  selfunfoldment  and  power  to  be  accurately  measured 
by,  and  to  a  large  degree  result  from,  the  comprehension 
of  and  ability  to  conform  to,  the  laws  under  which  he  finds 
his  physical  being.  Scientific  method,  to  which  Professor 
Huxley  ascribes  such  potency  in  the  progress  of  the  race, 
we  should  then  expect  to  find  of  equal  value  to  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  progress  from  complete  subjection  to  natural 
law  toward  freedom  both  as  a  physcial  and  as  a  spiritual  be- 
ing; for  the  laws  of  thought  are  equally  the  laws  of  things, 
for  things  are  but  the  objective  forms  or  modes  of  thoughts. 
The  study  of  physical  science  must  then  commend  itself  to 
all,  as  well  for  the  training  it  gives  the  mind  as  for  the 
power  the  knowledge  itself  confers.     But  the  teacher  may 
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look  to  it  for  a  still  higher  gift.  The  scientific  method 
which  has  proved  so  fitted  for  the  development  of  the  race, 
he  must  be  able  to  use  for  the  development  of  the  individ- 
ual. 

The  work  of  the  Science  Department  then  has  in  view  the 
instruction  of  the  student  in:  first,  the  scientific  method  of 
observation  and  experiment;  second,  the  science  and  art  of 
explanation,  i.  e.,  the  making  manifest  that  a  phenomenon 
or  law  under  consideration  is  but  a  particular  case  of  a  more 
general  law;  third,  the  obtaining  of  the  view  of  nature  as  a 
unit  of  all  present  processes  as  a  temporal  aspect  of  one 
great  process,  of  energy  as  everywhere  conserved  and  un- 
interrupted in  its  progress  and  ministering  to  the  unfolding 
of  the  Divine  idea.  The  region  of  the  first  of  these  stages 
accords  with  what  has  been  known  as  natural  history,  and 
is  the  field  of  observation  and  experiment.  The  region  of 
the  second  stage  constitutes  the  true  science  of  the  subject, 
while  its  philosophy  is  comprehended  in  the  third  stage. 

The  scientific  method  reaches  the  second  stage  of  devel- 
opment through  the  medium  of  the  first.  Accordingly,  in 
this  school,  ample  laboratories,  cabinets  of  specimens,  and 
apparatus  are  provided  for  purposes  of  experimentation 
and  observation. 

But  it  is  not  the  aim  of  this  department  to  train  specialists 
who  shall  add  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  in  scientific 
lines,  but  to  prepare  teachers  to  develop  in  their  pupils  the 
desire  and  ability  to  be,  in  their  own  field,  however  limited: 
first,  observers,  experimenters  and  investigators;  second, 
scientists — those  who  shall  in  their  daily  life  seek  to  relate, 
by  true  principles,  the  facts  with  which  they  come  in  contact 
and  with  ease  recognize  their  particular  application;  third, 
philosophers  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  recognize  the  inherent 
relation  between  law  and  liberty — that  everywhere,  whether 
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in  the  realm  of  nature  or  the  school,  the  home,  the  state, 
necessity  is  the  pathway  leading  all  who  willingly  follow  it 
to  freedom. 

In  this  school,  nature  is  viewed  through  the  agency  of  the 
following  studies:  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Physiology, 
Geology  and  Astronomy.  These  subjects  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  the  study  of  inorganic  nature  in  physics  and 
chemistry,  and  the  study  of  organic  nature  in  the  remaining 
group.  All  nature  is  organic,  but  in  physics  and  chemistry 
the  laws  of  matter  and  motion  are  considered  separate  from 
their  organic  relations,  and  may  be  said  to  dictate  to  organic 
nature  the  lines  along  which  she  is  free  to  move,  even  as  all 
nature  prescribes  to  man  the  path  to  his  freedom.  In  plant 
and  animal  we  find  the  dominance  of  a  guiding  principle 
over  the  collocation  of  physical  and  chemical  operations. 
The  botanist  and  zoologist  must  then  begin  along  two  lines: 
one,  that  of  life  operations,  and  the  other  that  of  the  result- 
ing forms,  both  blending  when  the  study  of  the  particular  is 
left  for  that  of  its  causative  and  historical  relations.  Geology 
and  astronomy  have  been  classed  as  studies  of  organic  na- 
ture. The  fundamental  idea  in  the  study  of  nature  is  its 
continuity  resulting  in  organic  unity.  A  particular  case  then 
becomes  a  phase  of  a  continuous  self-determined  process, 
culminating  in  man,  who  reaches  his  highest  possibility  in 
self-determination.  No  studies  excel  those  last  named  in 
the  view  which  they  present  of  the  continuity  of  nature. 
Leaving,  as  they  do,  the  limitations  that  time  and  space 
have  imposed  upon  our  physical  beings,  we  are,  through 
them,  enabled  to  view  the  earlier  ages  of  the  past  eternity, 
and  discover  the  original  unity  of  cosmical  energy,  the  un- 
folding of  which  is  the  unending  process  of  creation. 
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LABORATORIES  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  science  department  occupies  rooms  upon  the  second 
floor  of  the  south  wing. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  arranged  to  accommodate  forty 
students.  Large  and  strongly  built  tables  of  white  oak  are 
arranged  with  drawers  and  shelves  beneath,  and  a  firm  sus- 
pension rail  over  the  middle  of  the  tables.  There  is  gas  at 
each  table.  Two  sinks  in  the  room  provide  for  water  and 
waste.  While  there  is  sufficient  large  apparatus  for  the  il- 
lustration of  the  elements  of  the  subject,  most  of  the  work 
is  done  by  the  students,  and  rubber  tubing  and  glassware 
furnish  the  material  for  much  of  the  individual  experimen- 
tation. A  work  bench  is  at  hand  in  the  laboratory  for  the 
construction  of  apparatus.  A  blackboard  for  demonstration 
is  upon  one  wall.  A  room  immediately  off  from  the  labor- 
atory is  intended  for  apparatus  cupboards,  and  can  be 
darkened  for  experiments  requiring  a  dark  room. 

The  chemical  laboratory  opens  from  the  physical  labora- 
tory and  the  main  corridor.  It  is  excellently  lighted.  It  is 
arranged  to  accommodate  thirty-four  students  with  separate 
desks.  The  tables  upon  which  the  desks  are  placed  each 
accommodate  four  pupils.  The  tables  are  of  white  oak. 
Each  table  is  supplied  with  cupboards  and  drawers  with  in- 
dividual locks  of  the  Yale  pattern.  Each  table  is  furnished 
with  a  lead-lined  sink,  with  water  and  gas.  A  shelf  over 
each  sink  has  above  it  a  dome  with  pipe  for  conducting  foul 
gases  from  the  room,  thus  forming  an  open  hood.  These 
are  rendered  possible  by  the  system  of  ventilation  by  which 
a  steady  volume  of  air  is  forced  into  the  laboratory  under 
pressure.  Two  large  closed  hoods  with  pneumatic  troughs 
are  used  for  general  work.  Steam  is  led  into  the  room 
from  the  boilers  and  is  used  for  obtaining  distilled  water, 
for  heating  water  for  general  purposes,  and   for  drying  and 
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evaporation.  Chemical  and  apparatus  cupboards  line  one 
wall,  and  shelves  with  reference  books  are  at  hand. 

Botany  is  studied  with  the  view  of  obtaining  in  the  struc- 
ture of  plants  a  reasonable  basis  for  their  classification. 
Typical  specimens  are  studied  and  herbariums  are  collected. 
A  botanical  cabinet  of  200  compartments  is  arranged  for  the 
reception  and  preservation  of  specimens  of  the  flora  of  the 
vicinity. 

An  Azoux's  manikin  and  a  human  skeleton  are  used  for 
comparison  in  dissection  of  mammalian  specimens  in  the 
physiology  work.  Well  built  cabinets  contain  specimens 
of  typical  animals,  including  marine  life,  and  several  thous- 
and mineral  and  fossil  specimens. 

The  school  library  includes  valuable  works  of  reference 
on  all  scientific  subjects. 


ENGLISH. 


The  work  as  planned  in  the  department  of  English,  pro- 
vides instruction  in  the  following  subjects:  Word  Analysis, 
Grammar,  Reading,  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Themes 
and  Literature.  The  time  devoted  to  each  of  these  sub- 
jects may  be  learned  by  consulting  the  quarter  and  class 
programs. 

On  basis  of  the  unit  of  language  dealt  with  in  the  subject, 
the  above  branches  may  be  separated  into  thiee  groups: 
(i).  Word  Analysis,  which  has  the  word  for  its  unit  or 
subject  matter.  (2).  Grammar,  which  deals  with  the  sen- 
tence. (3).  Reading,  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Themes 
and  Literature,  which  treat  connected  sentences  or  dis- 
course. 

WORD   ANALYSIS. 

The  purpose  in  the  work  with  words  is  to  give  the  stu- 
dent an  idea  of  what  a  word  is  and  what  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  words  includes,  in  order  to  aid  them  in  making  the 
best  use  of  the  work  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
school  as  a  means  of  enlarging  and  improving  their  vocab- 
ularies; to  give  them  a  taste  for  and  stimulate  them  to  a 
more  comprehensive  study  of  words;  to  lead  them  to  see  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  words  as  a  means  of  developing 
the  mind,  and  to  enable  them  to  direct  this  study  intelli- 
gently. 

Some  phases  of  words  are  treated  in  connection  with  the 
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other  language  work.  In  connection  with  the  oral  reading, 
ihe  subject  of  ortheopy,  which  deals  with  the  oral  word,  is 
treated.  In  the  subject  of  grammar  the  student  learns  the 
use  of  words  in  sentences.  In  the  subject  of  reading,  com- 
position and  rhetoric,  and  literature  words  are  incidentally 
studied  all  the  time. 

In  order  more  fully  to  accomplish  the  purposes  set  forth 
above,  and  to  fix  in  the  students  a  habit  of  using  the  dic- 
tionary, ten  weeks  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  words  alone. 
No  particular  text  is  used,  but  words  in  common  use  and 
especially  the  technical  terms  used  in  connection  with  the 
various  subjects  of  the  course  are  studied  under  the  follow- 
ing topics: 

(i).    Form:    (a)  Spoken — sounds,  accent;    (b)   Written— 
spelling,  syllabication,  diacritical  marks. 

(2).    Meaning:      (a)  Literal;   (b)  Received. 

(3).  Formation:  By  composition,  by  derivation — roots, 
affixes,  suffixes. 

(4.)  History:  (a)  Origin;  (b)  Changes  in  Form,  Mean- 
ing and  Use;  (c )  Causes  of  these  changes;  (c)  Laws  of 
these  changes.  In  this  work  orthography  and  derivation 
receive  the  most  attention. 

GRAMMAR. 

The  sentence  with  its  numerous  forms  and  many  shades 
of  meaning  is  the  subject  of  grammar.  This  great  variety 
must  be  thought  into  the  unity  of  a  single  principle.  Every 
fact  in  the  subject  must  be  interpreted  and  seen  in  the 
light  of  this  principle  if  grammar  is  to  be  understood.  That 
there  is  and  must  be  such  a  general  truth  in  every  subject  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  subjects  exist.  It  is  not  chance  or 
caprice  that  has  separated  facts  into  arithmetic,  geography, 
etc.     There  must  be  some  idea  in  the  subject  which   deter- 
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mines  what  facts  belong  to  it  and,  hence,  to  which  they  all 
stand  related.  This  will  be  the  most  general  fact  in  the 
subject  since  it  must  contain  all  the  others.  Every  fact  in 
the  subject  embodies,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  this  cen- 
tral idea. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  grammar  work  in  this  school  to 
enable  the  student  to  get  such  a  view  of  the  subject.  The 
student  must  see  all  the  relations  which  exist  in  the  sen- 
tence; the  relations  of  the  sentence  to  other  language  forms, 
the  word,  and  discourse;  its'  relations  to  the  thought  which 
it  expresses;  and  its  relations  to  mind,  the  products  of 
which  it  embodies.  When  he  sees  all  these  relations  and 
what  they  determine  with  regard  to  the  sentence,  the  stu- 
dent may  be  said  to  have  an  organized  or  a  teaching  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  of  grammar.  He  has  constructed  the 
subject  for  himself. 

In  order  to  accomplish  what  is  set  forth  above,  four  cir- 
cles of  work  are  pursued: 

i.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  as  wholes,  the  class 
whole  is  studied.  In  this  work  the  unity  of  all  sentences  is 
seen  by  observing  their  universal  attributes. 

2.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  as  wholes,  the  class 
whole  is  divided  into  its  sub-classes  and  the  marks  of  these 
classes  discovered. 

3.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  in  parts,  the  organic 
parts  are  first  taken  up.  This  circle  of  work  with  parts 
corresponds  to  the  first  circle  of  the  work  with  sentences  as 
wholes. 

4.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  in  parts,  the  sub-classes 
of  words,  "  Parts  of  Speech,"  are  studied.  The  fourth  circle 
of  the  work  is  to  the  third  what  the  second  is  to  the  first. 

In  each  of  the  four  circles  the  student  starts  with  the 
sentence  and  after  the  consideration  of  parts  refers  them 
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all  back  to  the  sentence  again — analysis  and  synthesis.  The 
process  is  a  passing  from  unity  through  variety  back  to  the 
unity  of  thought  as  expressed  in  the  universal  sentence 
form. 

READING. 

The  reading  work  aims  to  make  students  conscious  of  the 
process  by  which  the  mind  masters  the  thought  of  the 
written  or  printed  page,  in  order  that  they  may  intelligently 
guide  the  children  of  the  common  schools  in  this  process. 
Students  are  led  to  see  the  different  mental  products  which 
discourse  embodies — thoughts,  feeling,  volitions.  Any  dis- 
course will  embody  all  three  of  these  products,  but  one  will 
predominate,  and  on  basis  of  the  predominant  element  dis- 
course is  classified  into  didactic,  emotional  and  ethical. 

The  nature  of  the  idea  treated  determines  the  form  of 
discourse  since  discourse  is  primarily  addressed  to  the  intel- 
lect and  is  the  unfolding  of  an  idea.  Two  kinds  of  ideas 
are  unfolded  in  discourse,  the  particular  and  the  general, 
and  in  the  unfolding  of  these  ideas  four  forms  of  discourse 
are  used:  Description,  Narration,  Exposition  and  Argu- 
mentation. Discourse  is  addressed  to  the  eye  or  the  ear, 
giving  rise  to  silent  and  oral  reading. 

In  accomplishing  the  above  work  selections  from  stand- 
ard authors  are  analyzed  according  to  the  laws  of  thought, 
resulting  in  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  as  it  is  embod- 
ied in  literature  and  a  correct  oral  expression  of  the  thought. 

COHPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. 

The  language  subjects  which  deal  with  discourse  are  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  the  view  they  take  of  the 
subject-matter.  Reading  and  literature  deal  with  discourse 
analytically  ;  the  chief  process  in  composition  and  rhetoric, 
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and  themes  is  synthesis.  Composition  is  the  complement 
of  reading.  It  presents  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  discourse  and  their  relations  to  the  mind  of 
the  author  and  the  minds  of  those  addressed. 
Three  kinds  of  work  are  done  in  this  subject: 
i.  A  critical  study  of  models  in  the  different  forms  of 
discourse  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  student  to 
discover  the  central  idea,  in  all  discourse  ;  the  relations  in 
the  process  as  determined  by  the  theme  ;  and  the  laws  of 
the  process  as  determined  by  the  mind  addressed. 

2.  The  students  are  helped  to  formulate  the  above  men- 
tioned inferences  into  the  science  of  discourse  by  reference 
to  different  texts  on  the  subject. 

3.  A  great  deal  of  writing  under  criticism. 

THEMES. 

One  condition  of  the  student's  graduation  is  that  he  pre- 
pare under  the  supervision  of  the  department  of  English, 
and  present  to  the  faculty,  during  the  last  year  of  his  course, 
a  thesis  on  some  educational  subject  or  question  pertaining 
to  his  life  work.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  done 
in  composition  and  rhetoric  and  a  further  application  of  the 
principles  there  learned. 

It  is  thought  that  among  the  many  other  duties,  incum- 
bent upon  the  teacher,  is  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  his 
profession,  that  of  helping  to  direct  educational  thought. 
The  great  majority  of  teachers  simply  follow  the  prevailing 
custom,  and  this  is  fixed  by  the-few  who  are  able  to  so  act 
upon  the  convictions  of  teachers  in  educational  centers  as 
to  induce  them  to  accept  their  measures.  It  follows  that 
if  a  teacher  wishes  to  be  useful  in  the  highest  sense,  or  to  be 
in  any  sense  a  director  of  educational  affairs,  he  must  be 
able  to  use  his  pen  and  tongue. 
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LITERATURE. 

Literature,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used,  is  a  fine 
art  and,  hence,  a  part  of  aesthetics.  It  is  the  embodiment 
of  an  idea  in  the  most  appropriate  artistic  form,  the  consid- 
eration of  which  leads  to  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  struggle  oi  the  human  race  to  find  an 
adequate,  concrete,  sensuous  expression  for  its  freedom. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  work  in  this  subject  to  lead  the 
student  to  discover  the  ideas  stated  above  by  a  critical 
study  ot  a  few  of  trie  masterpieces  of  the  different  forms  of 
literature.  The  work  is  accomplished  when  the  students 
see  the  essential  idea  in  literature  ;  have  acquired  a  system- 
atic method  for  its  study  ;  and  see  how  to  help  children  to 
come  into  possession  of  their  literary  inheritance  rather 
than  when  they  have  read  a  great  many  authors. 


GEOGRAPHY 


The  practical  value  of  geography  is  evident,  but  its  in- 
fluence in  forming  character  is  disclosed  only  by  a  careful 
study. 

The  student  of  geography  discovers  that  the  life  of  the 
globe — plant,  animal  and  human — is  the  result  of  contrast ; 
that  commerce  is  an  effort  to  increase  the  commodities  in 
any  particular  place  and  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  these 
commodities ;  that  commerce  itself  is  the  result  of  contrast, 
e.  g.,  England,  rich  in  manufactured  articles,  is  poor  in  food- 
stuff and  certain  kinds  of  raw  material,  while  South  America 
is  rich  in  food  supplies  and  raw  materials,  but  poor  in  man- 
ufactured articles.  These  countries  find  it  advatageous  to 
each  other  to  exchange  their  products.  It  is  the  same  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  in  this  exchange  of  world  pro- 
ducts the  student  sees  that  all  work  for  each  and  each  for 
all,  that  through  it  all  a  common  purpose  runs,  and  in  it 
all  the  earth  is  a  common  home  and  mankind  a  common 
brotherhood. 

If  "geography  is  the  study  of  the  material  basis,  the 
primary  conditions  and  explanations  of  life  and  the  substan- 
tial preparation  for  it,"  it  is  surely  entitled  to  a  period  of 
time  sufficient  for  the  careful  consideration  of  its  various 
phenomena. 

In  the  Normal  school  there  are  two  courses  in  geography; 
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one  for  the  elementary  and  advanced  courses,  the  other  tor 
the  professional  or  pedagogical  course. 

The  work  in  the  elementary  and  advanced  courses  are 
identical,  and  its  nature  is  indicated  in  the  following  state- 
ments : 

The  subject  matter  of  geography  is  separated  into  three 
phases  : 

i.  Mathematical,  in  which  the  student  is  led  to  see  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  earth  that  bear  upon  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  heat  into  belts.  This  it  will  be  seen  embraces 
all  the  work  of  Mathematical  Geography. 

2.  Physical,  in  which  the  mind  deals  with  the  general 
facts  of  surface  relation  that  influence  the  modification  of 
the  amount  and  general  distribution  of  heat  into  belts,  es- 
tablished in  Mathematical  Geography,  and  secondarily  that 
influence  the  character  and  general  distribution  of  plant 
and  animal  life,  and  minerals. 

3.  Political,  in  which  the  mind  is  engaged  in  interpret- 
ing the  special  modifications  of  heat,  of  plant  and  animal 
life,  of  minerals,  soil,  climate  and  rainfall,  and  all  the  spec- 
ial phenomena  of  surtace  relation  that  influence  man  in  his 
institutions  with  special  emphasis  upon  business  socieiy. 

For  this  work  one  year  is  given,  and  the  facilities  for 
carrying  it  out  are  excellent.  The  department  is  well  sup- 
plied with  all  necessary  appliances  such  as  maps,  globes, 
charts,  moulding,  drawing  facilities,  etc.  A  first-class  bar- 
ometer and  other  instruments  necessary  for  making  original 
investigations  in  meteorology  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  they  are  trained  to  become  skillful  in  their  use. 

After  completing  the  subject-matter  of  geography,  one 
quarter  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  methods.  Before 
entering  upon  this  line  of  work,  the  student  is  required  to 
have,  in  addition  to  his  knowledge    of  geography,  a   thor- 
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ough  mastery  ot  the  laws  of  mental  development.  The 
purpose  of  the  work  in  methods  is  to  give  the  student  a  clear 
conception  of  the  best  means  of  adapting  the  subject-matter 
to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline. 

The  professional  or  pedagogical  course  follows  the  same 
general  line  of  work  as  above  indicated,  but  less  exhaus- 
tively. The  two  courses  are  identical  in  the  treatment  of 
Mathematical  Geography  and  Methods,  but  in  Physical 
Geography  the  professional  course  considers  only  the  most 
salient  points  of  the  subject.  This  course  is  completed  with 
a  study  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  cities  engaged  in  the  world- 
commerce,  and  by  connecting  them  with  their  trade  routes. 
For  this  work,  including  methods,  three-quarters  are  given. 


HISTORY  AND   CIVIL  QOVERNilENT. 


HISTORY. 


The  course  in  History  includes  General  History,  English 
History  and  United  States  History. 

WHAT    HISTORY    IS. 

The  method  employed  in  teaching  and  in  studying  His- 
tory is  necessarily  determined  by  the  conception  the  teach- 
er has  formed  as  to  what  History  is,  the  end  to  be  attained 
in  its  study,  and  the  laws  of  the  learning  mind.  As  seen 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian,  History  is  "the  dis- 
cipline of  the  uncontrolled  natural  will,  bringing  it  into 
obedience  to  a  universal  principle,  and  conferring  subjective 
freedom."  It  is  the  development  of  Spirit,  and  the  essence 
of  Spirit  is  self-determination  or  freedom.  In  the  earlier 
and  lower  stages  of  morality  and  civilization,  the  individual 
unconsciously  projects  the  legislative  principle  into  some 
governing  power,  and  obeys  it  as  if  it  were  an  alien,  extra- 
neous force,  not  the  voice  of  that  Spirit  of  which  ne  him- 
self [though  at  this  stage  imperfectly]  is  an  embodiment. 
It  is  readily  seen  that  the  only  form  of  government  possible 
in  this  low  stage  of  civilization  is  despotism,  and  even  the 
monarch  himself  is  not  free.  But  where  Spirit  has  attained 
mature  growth,  as  in  the  man  who  acknowledges  the  abso- 
lute validity  of  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  conscience, 
the  individual  is  a  law  to  himself  and  his  freedom  is  realized. 
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It  is  evident  that  in  this  the  highest  stage  of  development, 
and  in  this  stage  only,  is  a  true  democracy  [government  of 
the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people]  possible. 

THE    METHOD    EMPLOYED. 

If  the  right  conception  of  history  is  that  given  above,  a 
rational  method  of  teaching  it  will  be  such  as  to  exhibit  the 
successive  stages  by  which  man  has  grown  and  is  growing 
out  of  a  condition  of  subjection  to  alien  forces,  both  sub- 
jective and  extraneous,  and  into  the  consciousness  that  he 
is  a  free  being — the  embodiment  of  self-determined  Spirit. 
But  while  the  aim  should  be  to  exhibit  this  as  the  end  of 
the  study,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  phases  of  mind- 
growth  and  to  the  corresponding  phases  of  the  subject. 

The  learner  is  at  first  attracted  by  the  sense  element  in 
history — descriptions  of  scenery  and  dress,  battles,  the  roll 
of  the  drum  and  the  blare  of  the  trumpet.  Memory  and 
imagination  are  now  dominant,  and  through  the  exercise  of 
these  powers  the  student  acquires  a  store  of  historical  data. 
Applying  the  categories  of  thought  to  these  data,  he  catch- 
es glimpses  of  the  second  phase  of  the  subject — the  scien- 
tific phase,  and  at  last  comes  into  full  view  of  this  phase 
which  corresponds  to  the  new  phase  of  mind-growth  upon 
which  he  is  now  entering,  namely,  the  development  of  the 
power  of  elaboration.  A  third  phase  of  mind  development 
is  the  growth  of  the  reason.  Impelled  by  reason,  the  stu- 
dent of  history  asks  himself,  what  is  the  Law  of  Society  ? 
What  is  the  grand  argument  of  human  existence,  regarded 
from  the  view-point  of  history?  In  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, the  third  phase  of  history  is  unrolled  before  him,  and 
he  sees  man  realizing  his  freedom  through  the  institutions 
of  civilization — the  Family,  Civil  society,  the  State  and  the 
Church. 
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These  phases  of  mind-growth  have  no  definite  boundaries. 
Not  only  is  it  impossible  to  prescribe  the  age  at  which  the 
mind  of  a  pupil  or  a  class  will  be  best  fitted  to  enter  upon 
any  given  phase  of  history  study,  but  the  length  of  time 
required  to  pass  through  one  phase  and  grow  into  another 
cannot  be  predicted.  These  depend  on  various  circum- 
stances, such  as  heredity,  antecedent  opportunities  and  cap- 
abilities for  culture,  etc.  Moreover,  all  the  powers  which 
any  mind  is  ever  capable  of  exercising  are  present  in  the 
lower  as  well  as  in  the  higher  stages  of  development. 
While  the  presentative  and  representative  faculties  are  most 
active  in  the  early  stages,  the  powers  ot  generalization  and 
reason  are  present  implicity,  and  should  be  cultivated. 
The  historic  sense  should  be  cultivated  from  the  beginning, 
and  a  development  encouraged  in  accord  with  the  inher- 
ent laws  of  growth. 

CIVIL  GOVERN/IENT. 

History  is  the  human  race  in  action;  it  is  the  ebullition  of 
society.  It  is  a  conflict  of  spiritual  forces  the  end  of  which 
is  freedom;  it  is  mankind  in  progress — in  a  process  of  be- 
coming. But  it  is  thought  which  has  produced  ebullition; 
back  of  every  conflict  has  been  a  dominant  idea;  all  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  obedience  to  a  controlling  princi- 
ple. In  time  the  dominant  ideas  of  an  epoch  crystalize,  and 
are  realized  in  institutions.  Thus  arises  the  institution  of 
the  State.  This  is  the  subject  matter  of  Civil  Government. 
While  History  is  the  evolution  of  the  state  with  its  several 
political  units,  Civil  Government  deals  with  it  as  a  fixed  in- 
stitution, it  treats  of  it  as  it  is  found  to  be  at  given  times. 
Thus  the  study  of  history  is  the  logical  antecedent  of  the 
study  of  civil  government —  a  knowledge   of   the    former  is 
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necessary  to  the  student  of  the  latter,  and  in  a  well  arranged 
course  of  study  Civil  Government  will  follow  History,  and 
be  closely  connected  with  it.  The  course  in  History  is, 
therefore,  so  arranged  as  to  anticipate  that  in  Civil  Govern- 
ment and  prepare  the  student  for  the  study  of  that  subject. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


The  need  of  this  department  in  the  educational  system  is 
rapidly  being  recognized  throughout  the  country.  It  is  be- 
coming apparant  that  the  kindergarten  is  a  necessary  link 
between  the  home  and  the  Primary  School.  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris  says:  "It  is  at  this  period  of  transition  from  the 
life  in  the  family  to  that  in  the  school  that  the  kindergarten 
furnishes  what  is  most  desirable,  and  in  so  doing  solves 
many  problems  hitherto  found  difficult  of  solution.  The 
genius  of  Froebel  has  provided  a  system  of  discipline  and 
instruction  which  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  this  stage  of 
the  child's  growth,  when  he  needs  the  gentleness  of  nurture 
and  the  rational  order  of  the  school  in  due  admixture. 

"The  discovery  of  Froebel  gives  the  child  what  is  needed 
of  the  substantial  effects  of  the  school  without  the  danger 
of  roughly  crushing  out  his  individuality  at  the  same  time. 

"The  advantage  of  the  community  in  utilizing  the  age 
from  four  to  six  in  training  the  hand  and  eye;  in  developing 
habits  of  cleanliness,  politeness,  self-control,  urbanity  and 
industry;  in  training  the  mind  to  understand  numbers  and 
geometric  forms,  to  invent  combinations  of  figures  and 
shapes,  and  to  represent  them  with  the  pencil— these  and 
other  valuable  lessons  in  combination  with  their  fellow- 
pupils  and  obedience  to  the  rule  of  their  superiors — above 
all,  the  youthful  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  instruction 
which  will  come  from  the   Kindergarten  and  penetrate  the 
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methods  of  the  other  schools — will,  I  think,  ultimately  pre- 
vail in  securing  to  us  the  establishment  of  this  beneficent 
institution  in  all  the  city  school-systems  of  our  country." 

This  opinion  is  gaining  ground  daily,  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  trained  kindergarteners  and  also  for  kindergarten 
trained  primary  teachers.  To  meetthis  demand,  this  school 
offers  a  thorough  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  this 
necessary  department  of  education. 

The  aim  is  not  only  to  equip  specialists  for  the  Kinder- 
garten but  also  to  give  to  those  having  had  work  in  other 
departments  of  the  Normal  School  and  desirous  of  special- 
izing in  primary  work,  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of 
Froebel's  theory  of  education  as  applied  to  the  younger 
pupils. 

The  course  of  one  year  consists  of  the  study  of  Froebel's 
Mutter  und  Koselieder,  (mother  play  and  nursery  songs), 
the  gifts,  occupations,  songs,  stories  and  games,  elementary 
science,  program  work  and  physical  culture. 

MUTTER  UND  KOSELIEDER. 

The  Mutter  und  Koselieder  is  used  as  the  basis  of  all  the 
theoretical  work  of  the  Kindergarten.  Froebel,  himself, 
says  of  it:  "I  have  here  laid  down  the  most  important  part 
of  my  educational  method." 

GIFTS. 

The  gifts  are  such  material  as  can  be  used  by  the  child 
and  returned  to  the  teacher  unaltered.  Through  them  he 
gains  largely  his  impressions,  and  they  follow  a  sequence 
that  meets  the  advancing  needs  of  the  child. 

The  first  and  simplest  is  the  six  soft  worsted  balls  of  the 
rainbow  colors — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet. 

The  second,  which  is  given  the  child  after  his  ideas  be- 
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come  more  definite  and  gives  him  a  basis  for  classification 
is  the  type  forms — sphere,  cylinder  and  cube  of  hard  wood. 
The  third  and  fourth  are  building  blocks,  the  third  being  a 
two  inch  cube  divided  into  eight  smaller  cubes,  and  the 
fourth,  a  two  inch  cube,  but  divided  into  bricks  two  inches 
by  one  inch  by  one  and  one-half  inch. 

These  satisfy  the  child's  instinct  of  investigation  and 
creativity. 

The  seventh  consists  of  square  and  triangular  tablets  of 
wood  and  these  are  embodied  surface.  By  means  of  them 
the  child  pictures  or  represents. 

The  tenth  is  the  I,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  inch  wooden  sticks,  or 
the  embodied  line. 

The  eleventh  is  the  metal  rings,  half  rings  and  quarter 
rings,  or  the  embodied  curved  line,  and  the  twelfth  wooden 
points  or  seeds,  the  embodied  point. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

The  occupations  are  the  material  which,  when  used  by 
the  child,  receive  the  impress  of  his  individuality.  By 
means  of  them  he  expresses  the  ideas  gained  through  the 
gifts.     The  following  occupation  work  is  done  the  first  year: 

The  perforating  is  the  made  point  with  a  needle  in  card- 
board. 

The  sewing  is  the  made  line  with  worsted. 

The  drawing  is  a  school  of  geometric  forms  done  with 
pencil. 

The  interlacing  is  lines  forming  surface.  Various  geo- 
metric forms  are  made  with  seats  of  wood  woven  together. 

The  weaving  is  done  with  mats  of  paper  of  different 
colors  cut  into  strips  through  which  other  stripes  are  woven. 

The  folding  consists  of  various  forms  folded  with  colored 
papers. 
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The  cutting  is  done  with  colored  papers,  the  forms'  cut 
being  recombined  into  symmetrical  figures. 

Peas  work  is  done  with  sticks  and  soaked  peas  and  em- 
phasizes linear  bounderies  of  objects. 

The  work  in  sand  is  the  making  of  different  forms  with 
damp  sand. 

The  work  done  in  clay  modeling  covers  nature-forms, 
manufactured  and  geometric  forms. 

SONGS  AND  STORIES. 

A  complete  study  is  made  ot  the  use  of  songs  and  stories 
in  the  child's  development.  Practice  in  the  songs  and  ges- 
tures is  given,  also  in  the  telling  and  writing  of  original 
stories. 

GAJIES. 

Believing  the  child's  play  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  his  education  and  that  he  is  best  studied  while  at 
play,  especial  emphasis  is  put  upon  this  study. 

SCIENCE. 

The  application  of  nature  study  to  the  Kindergarten  is 
made  an  important  feature  of  the  course. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  Physical  Culture  given  serves  two  purposes.  It  aids 
the  teacher  to  bodily  control  and  freedom  and  enables  her 
to  interpret  the  child's  character  through  his  physical  ex- 
pression. 

PROGRAfl  WORK. 

Each  student  is  given  drill  in  the  preparation  of  weekly 
and  monthly  programs  of  Kindergarten  work  and  also  three 
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hours  of  practice  work  daily  with  the   children   where  she 
has  the  opportunity  of  applying  the  theory. 

To  those  who  complete  the  course  and  are  otherwise 
qualified,  a  diploma  may  be  issued.  The  conditions  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Kindergarten  Department  are  the  same  as 
for  admission  to  the  Elementary  Professional  Course,  given 
elsewhere  in  this  Catalogue. 

POST  GRADUATE  WORK. 

A  Post  Graduate  Course  of  a  year  is  also  offered.  The 
Gift  work  will  be  with  the  Fifth  and  Sixth,  advanced  build- 
ing gifts,  and  the  Eighth,  which  is  a  number  of  slats  joined 
and  the  Ninth,  unjoined  slats,  with  both  of  which  different 
geometrical  forms  are  made.  Added  lessons  will  also  be 
given  upon  those  Gifts  studied  the  first  year. 

The  Occupation  work  will  consist  of  circular  sewing,  a 
school  done  in  curved  lines;  Intertwining,  or  strips  ofpaper 
woven  together  into  different  forms;  Cylinder  work,  or 
paper  rolled  into  cylinders,  from  which  various  forms  are 
made;  Card  Board  Modeling,  in  which  surface  bounderies 
of  solids  are  emphasized;  and  also  added  work  in  clay 
modeling. 

Advanced  work  on  all  the  other  lines  of  the  first  year's 
study,  including  practice  work,  will  be  added. 

No  provision  has  been  made  for  a  diploma  to  be  con- 
ferred for  Post  Graduate  work,  but  a  statement  will  be 
issued  signed  by  the  president  of  the  school  and  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Kindergarten,  certifying  to  the  work  accomplished, 
and  the  power,  theoetrical  and  practical,  exhibited  by  the 
Post  Graduate  student.  A  variety  of  positions  are  offered 
to  those  who  complete  both  undergraduate  and  post  gradu- 
ate courses,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  locate  each  Kinder- 
gartner  so  that  she  may  render  the  best  service  of  which 
she  is  capable  and  receive  a  corresponding  compensation. 


SESSIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


There  are  five  daily  sessions  of  the  school  each  week, 
from  8:30  a.  m.  to  12:40  p.  m. 

The  hours  of  study  are  from  3:00  to  5:00  and  from  7:00 
to  9:00  o'clock  p.  m.  daily,  except  on  Friday  evenings  and 
Saturday  mornings  and  afternoons.  This  arrangement  di- 
vides the  day  into  two  periods,  that  trom  8:30  A.  m  to  12:40 
p.  m.,  during  which  time  the  students  are  engaged  in  recita- 
tions, and  that  covered  by  the  study  hours  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening.  The  strict  observance  of  the  latter  period  is 
of  quite  as  much  importance  as  the  former.  No  pupil  will 
be  expected  to  absent  himself  from  duty  during  either  in- 
terval, nor  will  it  be  presumed  that  pupils  are  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  callers  or  visitors  during  their  study  hours,  any 
more  than  during  the  hours  of  recitation.  As  the  spirit  of 
the  school  is  thoroughly  loyal  to  this  plan  any  person  feel- 
ing himself  unable  to  comply  cheerfully  with  these  habits 
of  work  will  not  find  this  school  congenial  to  him. 

ADMISSION. 

1.  The  essential  qualification,  of  which  students  should 
be  well  satisfied,  are  their  physical  ability  and  their  natural 
adaptation  to  the  teacher's  profession. 

2.  For  admission  to  the  Elementary  Course  candidates 
must  be  fifteen  years  of  age.  They  must  pass  a  creditable 
examination  in  Orthography,  Reading,  Grammar  and  Lan- 
guage, the  general   Geography  of  the  world,  and  Arithme- 
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tic,  equivalent  to  the  demands  for  a  second-grade  certificate 
in  these  subjects.  They  must  sign  a  pledge  to  teach  two 
years  in  the  schools  of  the  state,  unless  prevented  by  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control,  and  to  report  semi-annu- 
ally to  the  President.  The  examinations  are  both  written 
and  oral — the  aim  being  to  determine  the  ability  of  an  ap- 
plicant rather  than  a  list  of  the  facts  he  has  at  hand.  Many 
persons  who  would  pass  a  poor  examination  on  questions  of 
fact,  may  be  the  very  strongest  students,  the  most  vigorous 
thinkers. 

3.  Graduates  of  high  schools  and  colleges  will  be  passed 
in  subjects  without  examination,  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Principal  that  they  have  already  completed  them  with  a 
grade  of  not  less  than  75  per  cent. 

Applicants  holding  second-grade  county  certificates  are 
admitted  to  the  C  class  without  examination.  It  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  persons  expecting  to  attend  the 
schools,  especially  those  at  a  distance,  take  their  county  ex- 
aminations for  second-grade  certificates.  The  result  will 
show  them  whether  they  can  enter,  and  may  save  them  the 
expense  of  a  trip  to  St.  Cloud.  Besides  this,  the  school  is 
glad  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the  County  Superintendents 
in  supplying  their  schools  with  trained  teachers. 

4.  Students  will  not  be  received  after  the  beginning  of  a 
term,  except  upon  the  most  satisfaclory  excuse.  Any  who 
cannot  be  present  upon  the  first  day  of  a  term  should  report 
to  the  president  beforehand,  that  their  absence  may  be  un- 
derstood. Neither  is  it  expected  that  students  will  leave 
before  the  close  of  a  term,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by 
cirsumstances  beyond  their  control. 

5.  Students  already  entered  in  classes,  and  having  no 
examinations  to  pass,  are  not  required  to  be  present  the 
day  of  examination. 
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6.  Examinations  for  entrance  will  be  held  on  the  first 
day  of  each  term. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS. 

To  determine  your  own  fitness  for  admission  to  the  school, 
ask,  and  be  able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the  following 
questions: 

a.  Can  I  read  fluently  and  with  understanding? 

b.  Am  I  a  good  speller? 

c.  Can  1  write  legibly? 

d.  Am  I  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  dictionary? 

e.  Do  I  understand  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  am 
I  skillful  in  their  application? 

f.  Do  I  habitually  use,  in  speaking  and  writing,  good 
English?  Am  I  familiar  with  the  proper  use  of  capital 
letters,  and  the  general  rules  for  punctuation?  Can  I  anal- 
yze correctly  an  ordinary  English  sentence,  classify  the  parts 
of  speech,  and  give  their  office  and  construction? 

g.  Can  I  name  and  give  a  brief  description  of  the  con- 
tinents and  principal  countries  of  the  globe,  locate  the  prin- 
cipal mountain  ranges,  rivers  and  cities,  and  can  I  explain, 
with  reasonable  clearness,  the  changes  of  the  season? 

These  questions  indicate  the  subjects  upon  which  the 
failures  of  applicants  are  most  frequent.  If  you  have  been 
a  careful  student  in  the  elementary  branches,  you  should  be 
able  to  answer  these  in  the  affirmative,  for  this  is  the  work 
for  which  the  grammar  and  ungraded  schools,  and  not  the 
Normal  School,  should  be  held  responsible.  Every  nega- 
tive or  doubtful  answer  will  diminish  the  probability  of  your 
admission.  The  time  spent  on  more  advanced  studies  will 
be  of  little  value  to  you,  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of 
the  lower  classes. 

Obtain  a  letter  from  your  County  Superintendent,  if  pos- 
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sible,  introducing  you  to  the  school.  This  will  be  all  the 
recommendation  you  will  need. 

Bring  with  you,  as  useful  tor  study  or  reference,  all  the 
text  books  you  have. 

Students  must  come  fully  prepared  to  give  their  undivided 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  school  during  the  entire  term. 
The  demands  of  the  school  are  so  pressing  that  students 
cannot  be  permitted  to  engage  during  term  time  in  any  em- 
ployment or  pleasure — as  taking  private  music  lessons  or 
attending  parties  or  other  entertainments — which  is  not 
directly  connected  with  their  work. 

DISCIPLINE. 

In  a  Normal  School  there  should  be  no  need  of  referring 
to  the  matter  of  discipline.  Only  those  should  come,  or  be 
admitted,  who  have  well-formed,  correct  habits.  This  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  reform  school,  and  young  gentlemen  or 
young  ladies  who  are  not  disposed  to  submit  willingly  and 
cheerfully  to  all  the  wholesome  restraints  found  necessary 
for  the  good  working  and  good  reputation  of  the  school, 
will  be  unhesitatingly  dismissed. 

We  are,  in  a  measure,  responsible  to  the  state  for  the 
character  and  acquirements  of  each  pupil  graduated  from 
the  school.  This  being  the  case,  we  are  compelled  to  ex- 
ercise the  most  rigid  scrutiny  in  reference  to  both  of  these 
points.  Offenses,  that  in  a  mere  academic  institution  might 
be  passed  over  lightly,  are  viewed  rather  as  indicating  the 
unfitness  of  the  offender  for  taking  charge  of  the  training 
of  the  children  of  the  state.  In  this  way  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  pupils  are  advised  to  withdraw  from  the  school, 
when  no  very  serious  charges  are  brought  against  them  ; 
they  have  merely  convinced  us  that  they  are  not  suitable 
persons  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching. 
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TEXT  BOOKS 

Text  books  are  furnished  free  of  charge  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  school  to  those  who  pay  tuition;  other  students 
pay  a  uniform  fee  of  $1.00  per  term  for  the  rental  of  all 
text  books  needed. 

A  strict  account  is  kept  of  any  injury  done  to  books  and 
a  charge  made  therefor. 

Students  are  allowed  to  purchase  their  books  if  they  pre- 
fer to  do  so.  To  all  such,  books  are  sold  at  the  lowest 
wholesale  rates. 

riODEL  SCHOOL. 

This  school  includes  pupils  of  all  grades  from  the  lowest 
primary  up  to  the  High  School. 

In  its  organization,  its  management,  and  in  all  of  its  ap- 
pointments it  furnishes  to  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment a  model  for  observation  and  imitation.  The  very 
rapid  and  thorough  progress  of  its  pupils  enables  the  prac- 
tice teacher  to  see  what  may  and  ought  to  be  accomplished 
in  any  good  school.  A  general  view  of  the  Course  of  Study 
is  presented  in  the  following  outline: 

Arithmetic,  completed. 

Geography,  completed. 

Language  and  Grammar. 

Penmanship. 

Drawing. 

Vocal  Music. 

Reading. 

United  States  History. 

Elementary  Science  : 

Botany. 

Physiology. 
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Physics. 

Natural  History. 

Physical  Geography. 

Mathematical  Geography. 
Algebra. 
Geometry. 
Book-keeping. 
Literature. 
Latin. 

The  entire  resources  of  the  Normal  School  in  the  way  of 
apparatus  and  all  educational  appliances  are  used  in  the 
Model  school.  Its  pupils  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  muse- 
ums, physical  apparatus  and  laboratories. 

TUITION. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  entering  the  Normal  de- 
partment and  who  sign  the  required  pledge  to  teach  for  two 
years  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

To  all  not  so  pledged  to  teach,  the  tuition  is  $30  per  year. 

In  the  Model  School,  $8  per  year. 

All  tuition  is  payable  by  terms,  strictly  in 
advance,  and  no  portion  of  the  amount  will  be  refunded. 


GENERAL  INFORHATION. 


LOCATION. 

The  school  is  located  in  the  city  of  St.  Cloud,  county  seat 
of  Stearns  county,  seventy-five  miles  above  St.  Paul.  The 
city  lies  on  both  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  net-work  of  railroads,  giving  it 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  has  a  system 
of  water  works;  an  electric  street  railway  seven  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  its  streets  are  lighted  by  electricity.  The  Great 
Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  railroads  bring  students 
direct  to  the  city  from  all  points  within  the  vast  territory 
covered  by  their  tracks.  St.  Cloud  is  a  rapidly  growing 
city,  with  a  present  population  of  about  ten  thousand.  It 
affords  to  all  students  good  opportunities  in  literary,  social 
and  religious  culture — all  of  the  leading  Christian  denomin- 
nations  having  houses  of  worship  here.  It  is  one  ot  the  most 
beautiful  and  healthful  cities  in  the  state. 

HISTORY. 

The  school  was  opened  in  September,  1869,  in  the  hotel 
building  known  as  the  Stearns  House.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  the  present  spacious  and  beautiful  structure  in  1875, 
the  old  building  was  used  as  a  Ladies'  Home.  During  the 
twenty  years  of  its  existence  it  has  graduated  five  hundred 
and  ninety-one  students,  who  have  returned  to  the  state  on 
an  average,  two  and  a  half  times  the  service  they  pledged 
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themselves  to  render.  Many  of  them  have  made  teaching 
their  life-work.  Their  constant  widening  experience  en- 
ables them  to  make  their  labors  more  and  more  valuable  to 
the  state  in  raising  the  standard  of  its  schools. 

In  addition  to  these,  several  thousand  young  persons  have 
taken  a  partial  course  of  training  here,  all  of  whom  were 
thereby  better  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  school  room, 
many,  indeed,  receiving  such  an  impetus  as  to  place  them 
in  the  ranks  of  the  best  teachers. 

THE  BUILDING. 

The  building  occupied  by  this  school  is  built  of  cream- 
colored  brick.  While  a  model  in  its  convenience  and  fur- 
nishing, it  was  found  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  rapidly 
increasing  attendance,  and  the  legislature  of  1891  made  an 
appropriation  for  enlarging  the  building. 

The  new  wing  of  64x84  feet  is  a  very  desirable  addition. 
In  the  basement  are  toilet  rooms  ;  the  first  floor  is  occupied 
by  the  Model  school,  the  second  by  the  Chemical  and  Phys- 
ical laboratories  and  other  recitation  rooms.  The  Model 
school  apartments  are  perfectly  arranged  for  meeting  the 
requirements  of  practice  work,  and  are  furnished  with  every 
facility  for  illustrating  the  work  of  the  first  eight  grades  of 
the  public  school  system.  A  full  description  of  the  labora- 
tories is  given  elsewhere  in  this  catalogue. 

With  the  substantial  addition  herein  described  the  build- 
ing was  not  adequate  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
school  and  the  Legislature  of  the  present  year  made  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  still  further  increas- 
ing its  capacity.  Plans  for  adding  a  wing  to  the  north  end 
of  the  building  similar  to  the  south  wing  and  having  an  ell 
in  the  rear  sixty  feet  deep  by  fifty-two  feet  wide,  have 
been  approved  and  the  work  of  construction  will  begin  this 
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summer.  With  this  addition  to  the  building  and  with  the 
large  increase  in  its  annual  income  secured  during  the  last 
few  years  to  meet  the  growing  needs  demanded  by  its 
increased  efficiency  the  school  enters  upon  a  new  career  of 
usefulness. 

The  building  is  heated  by  hot  air  and  has  a  thorough  sys- 
tem of  ventilation,  and  is  lighted  by  electricity.  Situated 
upon  a  high  bluff  over-looking  the  Mississippi  river,  the  lo- 
cation is  no  less  beautiful  than  healthful. 

LIBRARY. 

A  library  of  several  thousand  volumes  is  open  to  the 
school.  A  full  supply  of  the  standard  reference  books,  dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias,  gazeteers,  etc.,  furnish  all  needed 
information  upon  subjects  discussed  in  the  class  room. 

A  library  of  text  books  upon  all  subjects  is  open  to  the 
students,  where  they  find  help  in  examining  the  various 
methods  presented  by  our  standard  textbook  authors  in  the 
different  branches. 

This  school  has  been  designated  as  a  Depository  of  Pub- 
lic Documents,  and  now  has  on  its  shelves  over  1,000  vol- 
umes from  the  Government  Printing  office,  many  of  them 
of  great  value.  They  are  open  to  the  public  for  consultation 
at  any  time  during  the  day  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  5:30  P.  M. 

READING  ROOM. 

The  Reading  room  has  been  fitted  up  by  the  Students 
and  contains  a  full  list  of  the  leading  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines. 

Both  the  Reading  Room  and  the  Library  are  open  daily 
to  students  during  all  hours  of  the  day  when  they  are  not 
required  to  attend  to  the  other  duties  of  the  school. 
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BOARDING. 

The  Ladies'  Home,  finished  during  the  early  fall  of  1885, 
is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  school.  It  affords  the  best 
accommodations  to  seventy-five  young  ladies,  and  can  fur- 
nish day-board  to  fifty  more,  ladies  or  gentlemen.  The 
nearness  of  the  Home  to  the  school  makes  it  peculiarly  de- 
sirable during  the  winter  months,  saving  a  long  walk 
through  the  cold  and  snow. 

The  building  is  a  credit  to  the  state  and  a  monument  to 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  built  of 
cream-colored  brick,  three  stories  in  height,  105  feet  in 
length  and  65  feet  in  depth,  in  the  form  of  an  L.  The  first 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  Matron's  apartments,  parlors,  gen- 
tlemen's waiting  room,  dining  hall  and  kitchen — the  two 
upper  floors  by  the  sleeping  rooms  and  bath  rooms.  In  the 
basement  are  seven  Ruttan  furnaces,  the  laundry,  cellar  and 
janitor's  rooms.  The  upper  fljors  are  connected  by  broad, 
gently  sloping  stairways,  each  one  relieved  by  a  landing. 
The  rooms  are  high  and  airy,  the  halls  ample  and  well 
lighted. 

The  building  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Ruttan  sys- 
tem. All  the  rooms  are  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  of 
68  to  70  degrees,  and  all  the  air  in  each  room  is  changed 
as  often  as  every  20  minutes.  The  Home  is  well  lighted 
and  supplied  with  every  convenience  of  the  best  modern 
homes.  Large  bath  rooms  for  the  use  of  students,  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  are  within  easy  access  from  all  the  rooms. 
The  building  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  city  water 
mains,  which  insures  protection  in  case  of  fire,  while  the 
most  approved  fire  escapes,  three  in  number,  are  attached 
at  convenient  places. 

The  lurnace-heating  does  away  with  all  the  fires  on  the 
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floors  of  the  Home,  rendering  the  building  practically  fire- 
proof. 

The  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  young  ladies  at  the 
Home  has  been  made  a  matter  of  long  and  careful  study, 
and  it  can  be  confidently  said  that  it  affords  to  those  so 
fortunate  as  to  board  there  all  the  pleasures  of  a  home  with 
none  of  the  discomforts  of  a  boarding  house. 

The  house  is  furnished  throughout  with  carpets  and  sub- 
stantial furniture.  . 

Rooms  for  students  are  supplied  with  table,  chairs,  car- 
pets, bedstead,  springs,  mattresses,  pillows,  bureau,  wash- 
stand,  wash-bowl  and  pitcher,  window  shades,  and  lamps 
with  shades,  and  every  room  has  a  closet. 

Students  will  provde  their  own  napkins,  towels,  pillow- 
cases, one  pair  of  sheets,  woolen  blanket,  comfortable  and 
spread.  Each  young  lady  is  requested  to  bring  a  water- 
proof cloak,  umbrella  and  pair  of  rubbers. 

Each  student  rooming  at  the  Home  is  expected  to  do  from 
thirty  to  sixty  minutes'  work  each  day  under  the  direction 
of  the  Matron.  The  work  is  light  housework — never  in- 
cluding washing  or  scrubbing. 

The  most  careful  attention  is  given  to  all  the  customs  of 
a  refined  home — the  young  ladies  being  taught,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  those  refinements  of  manner  which 
mark  the  cultivated  ladies  of  society.  Inasmuch  as  all  true 
courtesy  and  culture  spring  from  the  Golden  Rule,  much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  governing  all 
actions  upon  the  principle  of  right  and  charity.  The  home, 
as  a  Christian  household,  is  thus  kept  free  from  the  gossip 
and  personalities  which  have  their  root  in  selfishness. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  discharges  the  duties  of  precep- 
tress of  the  Home.  Having  had  large  experience  both  as 
a  student  and  teacher  in  similar  establishments  elsewhere, 
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and  in  full  sympathy  with  young  ladies  aspiring  to  attain 
scholarship  and  character,  a  stimulating  influence  or  whole- 
some restraint  is  exercised  as  occasion  requires.  Parents 
can  safely  entrust  their  daughters  to  the  care  of  those  who 
are  here  to  serve  them. 

The  domestic  economy  of  the  establishment  is  under  the 
care  of  an  intelligent  matron  who  devotes  her  entire  time 
and  attention  to  securing  the  physical  comfort  of  the 
young  ladies. 

The  table  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  well-cooked 
food  and  in  ample  variety.  The  bill  of  fare  is  equal  to  that 
upon  the  tables  of  the  best  families  in  the  city.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  students  in  the  past  may  be  appealed  to  upon 
this  matter — their  unanimous  verdict  being  one  of  complete 
satisfaction. 

Such  rates  of  boarding  as  this  school  affords,  it  is  firmly 
believed,  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other  school  in  the 
country. 

The  price  per  week,  including  furnished  room,  light, 
fuel,  board,  use  of  laundry,  bath  rooms,  and  all  the  con- 
veniences of  the  Home,  is  only  three  dollars  ($3.00),  pay- 
able in  advance.  Table  board  without  rooms  is  two 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  (#2.25)  per  week.  When  this 
amount  is  compared  with  the  expenses  of  other  boarding 
halls  for  young  ladies,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  from 
fifty  cents  to  seven  dollars  less  per  week  than  is  usually 
charged  elsewhere. 

While  most  of  the  washing  is  done  by  steam  laundries 
in  the  city,  a  limited  amount  may  be  done  by  the  young 
ladies  in  the  Home  laundry.  All  of  the  ironing  may  be 
done  by  the  students  if  they  so  desire.  Washing  costs  55 
cents  per  dozen  for  the  young  ladies  at  the  Home. 

Preference  in  choice  of  rooms  will  be  given  in  the 
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order  of  application.  Rooms  are  engaged  by  the  term. 
Those  wishing  to  occupy  them  for  a  shorter  time  should 
notify  the  authorities  of  the  fact  at  the  time  they  engage 
them. 

Board  can  be  secured  in  private  families  at  from  $2.50  to 
$5.00  per  week. 

SELF  BOARDING. 

The  best  facilities  exist  for  self-boarding,  independently 
or  in  clubs.  During  the  past  year  a  number  of  young  men 
formed  a  club,  rented  a  house  and  by  practicing  the  most 
rigid  economy,  their  entire  expense  of  living,  including 
room  rent,  board,  lights  and  fuel,  did  not  exceed  on  an 
average  one  dollar  and  ninety-five  cents  per  week. 

The  entire 

EXPENSES 

During  a  school  year  of  many  of  our.  students,  including 
everything  except  clothing,   do   not  exceed  one  hundred 

DOLLARS. 


GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  following  points: 
i.      Students  who  do  not  board  at  home  are  expected  to 
consult  the  President  before  selecting  boarding  places. 

2.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  will  not  be  permitted  to  board 
in  the  same  family.  .  This  rule  shall  apply  equally  where 
the  house  is  occupied  by  two  or  more  families. 

4.  Permission  must  be  obtained  in  every  case  where 
pupils  desire  to  board  in  families  where  boarders  are  taken 
who  are  not  connected  with  the  school. 

5.  Brothers  and  sisters  will  be  allowed  to  board  in  the 
same  house,  provided  no  other  boarders  arc  received  into 
the  house. 

6.  Students  will  not  be  expected  to  change  their  board- 
ing places  without  consulting  the  President. 

7.  Every  means  will  be  taken  to  secure  suitable  board- 
ing places  for  such  students  as  desire  this  service,  and  fam- 
ilies in  which  students  board  will  be  encouraged  to  report 
the  least  departure  from  perfectly  ladylike  and  gentlemanly 
conduct. 

8.  Pupils  may  receive  calls  on  Friday  evenings  from  6 
o'clock  to  9,  and  on  other  days  out  of  study  hours. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  CHURCH. 

It  is  expected  that  each  student  will  choose  a  church 
home  upon  coming  here,  which  shall  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  his  parents,  and  that  he  will  regularly  attend  upon 
its  stated  services. 
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HOW  TO  REACH  THE  SCHOOL. 

If  south  of  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  buy  your  tickets  to 
either  one  of  these  cities,  and  there  purchase,  over  either 
the  Great  Northern  or  Northern  Pacific  road,  a  ticket  to  St. 
Cloud.  Upon  reaching  the  station  take  an  omnibus  and 
tell  the  driver  to  carry  you  to  either  the  Ladies'  Home  or 
to  the  school.  The  buildings  are  but  a  few  rods  apart. 
Report  directly  to  the  President  at  his  office. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  importance  to  any  educational  institution  of  a  well- 
organized  Alumni  Association  is  conceded  by  all,  but  such 
an  organization  is  of  inestimable  value  to  a  Normal  School. 
An  alumnus  is  considered  as  representing  the  educational 
beliefs  and  principles  of  his  alma  mater,  and  a  Normal 
School  owes  whatever  reputation  it  has  gained  in  educa- 
tional circles  to  the  success  of  its  graduates  in  the  school- 
room. On  the  other  hand,  the  success  of  the  graduate  is 
due  to  the  careful  training  received  from  his  school,  its 
prestige  and  its  active  efforts  to  secure  him  a  position  at 
graduation  and  thereafter  to  promote  him  in  the  profession 
as  rapidly  as  he  demonstrates  his  capacity  for  more  impor- 
tant service.  School  and  alumni  are  but  integral  parts  of 
one  whole.  It  is  the  object  of  this  association  to  promote 
the  common  interests  ot  its  members  and  of  the  school. 

With  this  object  in  view,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Alumni 
arouse  its  members  to  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
teacher's  profession.  It  is  desired  that  educational  prob- 
lems be  presented  and  discussed  at  its  annual  reunions. 
Something  of  this  kind  was  done  at  the  last  meeting  and  if 
it  meets  with  the  cordial  support  of  the  alumni,  workof  this 
nature  will  be  felt  as  an  educational  force  throughout  the 
state. 
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The  Alumni  association  is  self-sustaining  and  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  faculty  of  the  school. 

The  Alumni  Correspondence  Bureau  begins  its  sixth  year 
of  service  with  this  issue  of  our  annual  catalogue.  Since  its 
organization  it  has  ascertained  the  location,  occupation,  etc., 
of  its  five  hundred  and  ninety-one  members.  Two  years  ago 
it  organized  a  Teacher's  Agency  for  the  benefit  of  its  grad- 
uates and  of  schools  desiring  trained  teachers.  The  result 
has  been  most  flattering  and  has  demonstrated  the  practica- 
bility of  such  a  work.  School  officers  who  desire  trained 
teachers  and  who  state  the  character  of  work  and  salary 
offered  will  be  furnished  the  names  of  candidates  recom- 
mended by  the  faculty.  Any  communication  sent  to  the 
"Secretary  of  the  Correspondence  Bureau,"  State  Normal 
School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  will  reach  the  Bureau. 

GENERAL  REHARKS. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  County  Superintendents  and  other 
friends  of  the  Normal  School  will  be  ready  to  advise  those 
who  are  earnestly  striving  to  make  themselves  good  teach- 
ers to  enter  some  of  the  departments  of  the  school. 

County  Superintendents  and  friends  of  education  are  ear- 
nestly invited  to  visit  and  inspect  the  workings  of  this 
school,  and  by  their  criticism,  suggestions  and  co-operation 
aid  us  in  supplying  the  schools  of  the  state  with  better 
trained  teachers. 

Address  letters  of  inquiry  and  requests  for  catalogues  to 
the  President  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
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gttate  igtormal  goarb, 

Hon.  W.  W.  PENDERGAST,  Ex-Officio,  St.  Paul, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Hon.  C.  A.  MOREY,  -                           -          Winona 

Hon.  GEO.  H.  CLARK,  -         -                               Mankato. 

Hon.  W.  B.  MITCHELL,  -         -        St.  Cloud. 

Hon.  W.  S.  PATTEE,  Minneapolis. 

Hon.  A.  E.  ENGSTROM,  -                   -           Cannon  Falls. 

Hon.  S.  G.  COMSTOCK,  -            Moorhead. 

Hon.  G.  B.  WARD,  -                  -      Alexandria. 

Hon.  ANDREW  GRINDELAND,     -  -        Warren. 

W.  S.  Pattee,  -         -         -                              President. 

W.  W.  Pendergast,  -                                            Secretary. 

C.  A.  Morey,         -  Treasurer,  Winona. 

Geo.  H.  Clark,         -  Treasurer,  Mankato. 

W.  B.  Mitchell,  -         -          -          Treasurer,  St.  Cloud. 

S.  G.  Comstock,        -  Treasurer,  Moorhead. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  first  Tuesday  in    June, 
at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  in  St.  Paul. 


Pagulty  op  Instruction, 

GEO.  R.  KLEEBERGER,  B.  S..  President. 

Psychology  and  Science  of  Education. 

ISABEL  LAWRENCE, 

Methods  and  Superintendent  of  Training  School. 

WA1TE  A.  SHOEMAKER, 

Mathematics. 

FRANK  E.  MITCHELL, 

Geography. 

GEO.  C.  HUBBARD, 

Natural  Science. 

P.  M.  MAGNUSSON,  Ph.  D., 

History  and  Civil  Government. 

M.  D.  AVERY. 

English. 

LAURA  A.  KNOTT,  M.  Ph., 

Assistant  in  English. 

CORNELIA  A.  CHANEY, 

Music  and  Drawing. 

R.  MARGARET  GILBERT,  Ph.  B., 

Latin. 

MABEL  A.  McKINNEY, 

Director  of  Kindergarten. 

WINIFRED  KENELY, 

General  Assistant. 

L.  R.  ADLEY, 

General  Assistant. 

MARTHA  M.  WHEELER, 

Critic  in  Training  School. 

GERTRUDE  EARHART, 

Critic  in  Training  School. 

MARGARET  M.  JERRARD, 

Critic  in  Trailing  School. 

LOUISE  GILMAN  KIEHLE, 

Physical  Culture. 

GERTRUDE  CAMBELL, 

Librarian. 


MRS.  C.  W.  G.  HYDE, 

Matron  of  Ladies'  Home. 


JOHN  BUCKMAN, 

Engineer  and  Janitor. ^ 

ANDREW  MELLIN, 

Assistant  Janitor. 

JOHN  LARSON, 

.  Janitor  of  the  Ladies'  Home. 
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First  Term. 

Entrance  Examinations,         -         -         Friday,  Sept.  4,  1896. 
Work  of  Term  begins,        -  -  Monday,  Sept.  7. 

First  Term  ends,  -         -         Wednesday,  Nov.  25. 

second  Term. 

Entrance  Examinations,         -         -     Monday,  Nov.L3o,  1896. 
Work  of  Term  begins,      -         -  Tuesday,  Dec.  1. 

Second  Term  ends,      -         -         -  Friday,  March  5,  1897. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Work  of  Term  begins,         -         -        Monday,  March  7,  1897. 
Third  Term  ends,         -   •  Friday,  May  27. 

HOLIDAY   VACATION. 

Begins  at  Noon,         -         -         -         Thursday,  Dec.  24,  1896. 
Closes  8:30  a.  m.  -  Monday,  Jan.  4,  1897. 

Commencement, 

May  27,  28,  1897. 

Meeting    of  Alumni  Association,   Thursday,  Sept.   3,    1896. 
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NORHAL  DEPARTMENT. 


POST  GRADUATE  CLASS. 


Pickit,  Arlina 

Fergus  Falls, 

Minn. 

Shroyer,  Harry  W. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Street,  Mrs.  Mary 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Sweet,  Minnie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Wing,  Mrs.  Helen  Eaton 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Anderson,  Albertina  C. 

Starbuck, 

Minn. 

Burlingame,  Florence  A. 

Clinton, 

Minn. 

Castner,  Laura  Frances 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Curry,  Mary 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Damm,  Zelma  Louise 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Enderle,  Anna  Mary 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Hemenway,  F.  O. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Josephson,  Sarah 

Minneota, 

Minn. 

Petterson,  Sophia 

Princeton, 

Minn. 

Schilplin,  Louise  Elisa 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Schaughnessy,  Edwaard 

Gladstone, 

Minn. 

Smith,  Sara 

Belle  Plaine, 

Minn. 

Sutton,  Eli 

Browerville, 

Minn. 

Tisdel,  Ida  Charlotte 

Milnor, 

S.  Dak. 

von  Scholten,  Toska 

Excelsior, 

Minn. 
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GRADUATE  CLASSES. 


ADVANCED  COURSE. 


Barney,  Lilian  Maude 
Centerwall,  Claire  Lucile 
Connor,  Alma  Frances 
Hill,  Grace  Winifred 
Morrill,  Mary  Pillsbury 
Vasaly,  Rose  Frances 


Milbank, 

S.  Dak. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn, 

Anoka, 

Minn, 

Little  Falls, 

Minn. 

Anoka, 

Minn 

Little  Falls, 

Minn 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 


Angus,  Isabella 
Avery,  Bertha  Claire 
Barrett,  Catherine  Agnes 
Bornholdt,  Nelle  M. 
Chaney,  Mary- 
Christie,  Rosa  Josephine 
Clarke,  Maude  M. 
Crockett,  Jennie  E. 
Crowley,  Jennie  May 
Davis,  Fannie  Louise 
Davis,  Lulu  B. 
DeLeo,  Minnie  Adelaide 
Deuel,  Edna  Maude 
Fanset,  Mina  Ellen 
Fawcett,  Maybell  Louise 
Fitzgerald,  Carrie  A. 
Halsted,  Flora 
Hammond,  Alice  Eulalia 
Howard,  Elizabeth  Dora 
Hull,  Grace  May 
Lapalme,  Marie  Eglantine 


Garfield, 

Minn. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Ogdensburg, 

N.  Y. 

Alexandria, 

Minn. 

Lakeview, 

Minn. 

Brule, 

Wis. 

Duluth, 

Minn. 

Anoka, 

Minn, 

Duluth, 

Minn, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Glencoe, 

Minn, 

Milbank, 

S.  Dak, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Alexandria, 

Minn 

Brainerd, 

Minn 

Minneapolis, 

Minn, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 

ST.   CLOUD,    MINNESOTA. 


McCorkle,  Charles  D. 
Macdonald,  Edith  Mai 
McLaren,  Ellen  Margaret 
Morris,  Alice  Genevieve 
Oppel,  Anna  May 
Osborn,  Emma  Adeline 
Parshall,  Dana  Herman 
Pretlovv,  Elizabeth 
Rockwell,  Eva  Gertrude 
Roepke,  Anna  Ethlyn 
Ronner,  Annie  Mary 
Ross,  Mary  E. 
Seese,  Luella 
Smith,  Florence  Isabel 
Smith,  Jessie  Louise 
Stafford,  May  M. 
Theilig,  Wilhelmina 
Tracy,  Evelyn 
Wheeler,  Eva  Estelie 
Wheeler,  Grace  Marie 
Williams,  Fred 
Wright,  Edith 


Birch,  Amanda  E. 
Damm,  Augusta  Alvida 
Flynn,  Louise  C. 
Grosvenor,  Genevieve  W. 
Haley,  Margaret 
Hamre,  Synneve 
Ivers,  Martin  U. 
Josephson,  I,  Elizabeth 


Elm  wood, 

111. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Sauk  Centre, 

Minn. 

Duluth, 

Minn. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Faribault, 

Minn. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

West  Duluth, 

Minn. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Madison, 

Wis. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Minneapolis, 

Mum, 

Litchfield, 

Minn, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Grand  Forks, 

N.  Dak, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

A  CLASS. 

Litchfield, 

Minn, 

Minneapolis, 

Minn, 

St.  Paul, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Willmar, 

Minn, 

Minneapolis, 

Minn, 

West  Lake, 

Minn, 

Minneota, 

Minn 
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Larson,  Emma  C. 
McDougall,  Rose 
Mackrell,  Sadie 
Martin,  Maud  E. 
Melhus,  Sella  T. 
Miller,  Bertha  Estelle 
Morgan,  Grace  H. 
Nash,  Zella  M. 
Perkins,  Geitrude  Anna 
Peterson,  Elizabeth 
Rabischung,  Mary  Dorothy 
Raymond,  Lomie 
Tschumperlin,  Mary 
VonWald,  Mary 
Whitney,  Maud  Mabel 


Brady,  Ernest  Lasota 
Clark,  J.  Kendall 
Fehr,  William  B. 
Gee,  Florence  Lois 
Grove,  J.  O. 
Johnson,  Thekla  P.  E. 
Kienholz,  Albert  A. 
Ley,  Rose  Lucy 
McConkey,  Ida  Jane 
Mitchell,  Leslie 
Palmer,  Fanny 
Reiter,  Bernard 
Skinner,  Myrtle  M. 
West,  Harry  Clark 
Wetzel,  Olga 


Cyrus, 

Minn. 

Royalton, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Rice, 

Minn. 

Wheaton, 

Minn. 

Unionville, 

Md. 

St.  Cloud. 

Minn. 

North  Yakima, 

Wash. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Minneota, 

Minn. 

>thy                 St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Big  Stone  City, 

S.  Dak. 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Princeton, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Detroit, 

Minn. 

Glenwood, 

Minn. 

Lake  City, 

Minn. 

Bellingham, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Fergus  Falls, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Brownsdale, 

Minn. 

Rockville, 

Minn, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Clearwater, 

Minn. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA. 


B  CLASS. 

Anderson,  Ida 

Atwater, 

Minn. 

Arnold.  Rose  Matilda 

Brainerd, 

Minn. 

Arnold,  Sadie  E. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Ashley,  Agnes  E. 

Frazee, 

Minn, 

Ashley,  Jessie  E. 

Frazee, 

Minn. 

Aspinwall,  Mabel 

Harrison, 

Minn, 

Bakken,  Iver 

Appleton, 

Minn. 

Barrett,  Ella 

Postville. 

Iowa 

Barsness,  Nellie  N. 

Starbuck, 

Minn, 

Barsness,  Nellie  0. 

Glenwood, 

Minn, 

Block,  Fred 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn 

Braaten,  Edward  O. 

Brooten, 

Minn 

Braun,  L.  E.  Ernest 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Chilton,  Addie  Mae 

Frazee, 

Minn 

Collins,  Maggie  J. 

Dayton, 

Minn 

Cotter,  Grace  Eva 

St.  Cloud. 

Minn 

Cowan,  Charles  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Craig,  Bird 

Orrock, 

Minn 

Dalager,  Jennie 

Glenwood, 

Minn 

Darragh,  Sarah  Charlotte 

Marinette, 

Wis 

Doran,  James  E. 

Park  Rapids, 

Minn 

Douglas,  Lucy 

Henderson, 

Minn 

Dye,  Judson  J. 

Brainerd, 

Minn. 

Enderle,  Gertrude 

St.  Cioud, 

Minn, 

Ferraby,  Mary  Harriet 

Grovelake, 

Minn. 

Field,  Adah  D. 

Beardsley, 

Minn. 

Fritz,  Frank  X. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Gans,  Edward  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Gilman,  Sarah  Blanche 

Santiago, 

Minn, 

Goerger,  Philip 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Grendahl,  Olaf 

Swift  Falls, 

Minn, 

Grove,  Mrs.  Clara  I. 

Grand  Rapids, 

Minn 
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Grundahl,  J.  Albert 
Hansen,  Anna 
Hayward,  Verna 
Hibbard,  Harry  W. 
Kelly,  Katherine 
Kercher,  Alice  Louise 
Kienholz,  William  S. 
Koepp,  Richard  A. 
Kolb,  Simon  B. 
Kuhn,  Clara  J. 
Lageson,  Sophie  A. 
Lamming,  Annie  Elizabeth 
Libby,  Ada  Leonora 
Libby,  Eva  E. 
Linn,  Annie 
Lyons,  Bertha  A. 
McKenzie,  Ada  Elizabeth 
McMurdy,  Katherine  E. 
Marlatt,  Mary  Josephine 
Martin,  Blanche  E. 
Martin,  Ednae  P. 
Maybury,  Cora  Jane 
Meacham,  Robert  A. 
Mies,  John  P. 
Mosford,  Alice  Mary 
Mosford,  Margaret  Gwendolen 
Nelson,  Edith 
'Olson,  Hilma 
Paddock,  James  Edgar 
Pohl,  Peter  Julius 
Reddick,  Eliza  E. 
Reinhard,  Ida  Marie 
Richards,  Myra  E. 


Cokato, 

Minn 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Buffalo, 

Minn 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Bellingham, 

Minn 

Paynesville, 

Minn 

Melrose, 

Minn 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Terrace, 

Minn 

Lowry, 

Minn 

Hawick, 

Minn 

Hawick, 

Minn 

Leaf  Mountain, 

Minn 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Rice, 

Minn 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Clearwater, 

Minn 

Watkins, 

Minn 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn 

Lindstrom, 

Minn 

Brandon, 

Minn 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Aitkin, 

Minn 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Cordova, 

111 
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Rood,  Adolph 

Sauk,  Adolph  G. 

Schultz,  Will  F. 

Setchfield,  Daniel 

Shea,  Sybil  Q. 

Sletten,  Erasmus  Carl 

Stenglein,  Mae  A. 

Sweet,  Ida 

Thompson,  Matilda  A.  S. 

Voss.  Godfred  O. 

Walberg,  Christine  B. 

Wall,  Mary  Agnes 

Wegner,  Orra 

Wetzel.  Paul  E.  C. 

Whitney,  Willis  M. 

Whittemore,  Edith  Elizabeth 

Williams,  Lola 

Wright,  Orilla  S. 


Adams,  Nellie  Hester 
Anderson,  Erick 
Anderson,  Adel  Anna 
Anderson,  Nettie 
Arnold,  Joseph  J. 
Ashley,  Paul 
Baggenstoss,  Jacob 
Barsness,  Jennie  N. 
Barton,  John  A. 
Biebel,  Therese  F. 
Borgerding,  Katie 
Borgerding,  Matilda 
Boyer,  Walter  Floyd 


St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Zion, 

Minn. 

St.  Augusta, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Buckman, 

Minn. 

Willmar, 

Minn. 

Rogers, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Montevideo, 

Minn. 

Zion, 

Minn. 

Detroit, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn. 

sth               St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Montevideo, 

Minn. 

C  CLASS. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Boyd, 

Minn. 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 

Crow  River, 

Minn. 

Eden  Valley, 

Minn. 

Frazee, 

Minn. 

Albany, 

Minn. 

Starbuck, 

Minn. 

North  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Fort  Snelling, 

Minn. 

Melrose, 

Minn. 

Melrose, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

12 
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Brandon,  Thea 

Holmes  City, 

Minn, 

Brett,  Mary  E. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Brodhead,  Mary  Kise 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Brown,  W ilia 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Browning,  Barbara 

Anoka, 

Minn, 

Bryant,  Susan  E. 

Quandahl, 

Minn, 

Buchan,  Maggie 

Grove  Lake, 

Minn, 

Cary,  Clayton 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Castner,  Bertha  J. 

St.  Paul, 

Minn. 

Chalgren,  Grace  E. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn, 

Christen,  Katherina  Marie 

Albany, 

Minn 

Clark,  Blanche 

Irving, 

Minn 

Clark,  Forest 

Irving, 

Minn, 

Coon,  Helen  Cordelia 

Grand  Marais, 

Mich, 

Costello,  Katherine 

Graceville, 

Minn, 

Covey,  Claud  E. 

Filbrook, 

Minn 

Cowan.  Gertrude  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Cox.,  Estella  May 

Battle  Creek, 

Mich 

Cramb,  Edward  R. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Curry,  Robert  Cummings 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Curtiss,  Jesse  M. 

Osakis, 

Minn, 

Dalager,  Christine 

Glenwood, 

Minn 

Dalager,  Julia 

Glenwood, 

Minn 

Decker,  Matthias 

Glenwood, 

Minn, 

Dundas,  Margaret  Urquhart 

Argyle, 

Minn 

Dwyer,  Katie 

Duelm, 

Minn 

Emerson,  Ellen  Maria 

Augusta, 

Wis 

Erickson,  Anna 

Benson, 

Minn 

Ferraby,  George  A. 

Grovelake, 

Minn. 

Ferschweiler,  Frank 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Foley,  Ellen  Hortens 

St.  Paul, 

Minn, 

Frank,  Gustav 

Paynesville, 

Minn, 

French,  Ira  Winfred 

Leslie, 

Minn 

ST.   CLOUD,  MINNESOTA. 
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Fridley,  May 

Fridley, 

Minn 

Gehm,  Ida 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Gehm,  Richard  F. 

St.-Cloud, 

Minn, 

George,  Michael 

Albany, 

Minn, 

Getchell,  Grant  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Gillespie,  Lillie 

Stephen, 

Minn, 

Gillespie,  Mary  W. 

Stephen, 

Minn. 

Gillette,  Edna 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 

Greeley,  Laura  Zelinda 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Greeley,  Freeman 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Grove.  Lena  O. 

Glenwood, 

Minn. 

Harkens,  Lucile  Maude 

Long  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Harmer,  Agnes  Frances 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Hasty,  Laura  Agnes 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Hawkinson,  Jacob 

Franconia, 

Minn. 

Hendnckson,  Hans  J. 

Montevideo, 

Minn. 

Hennemann,  Emil  A.  J.  C. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Hennessy,  Anne  Elisabeth 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn, 

Hibbard,  Anna  Mary 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Hilbert,  Louise 

Melrose, 

Minn. 

Hildebrandt,  Winnie 

Forest  City, 

Minn. 

Hodgman,  Jennie  Lynd 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Holgerson,  Betsey 

Crow  River, 

Minn. 

Holland,  Nellie 

Duelm, 

Minn. 

Holm,  Agnes  Caroline 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Howard,  E.  Lee 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Hurley,  Nellie  E. 

Litchfield, 

Minn, 

Ingalls,  Elvvin  Curtiss 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Iten,  Lawrence 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Jacobs,  Jacob 

Cold  Spring, 

Minn, 

Jacobs,  John  A. 

Cold  Spring, 

Minn 

Jakale,  Mary 

Albany, 

Minn 

Jellison,  Blanche  Mary 

Santiago, 

Minn 
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Johnson,  Anna  C. 

Becker, 

Minn. 

Johnson,  Augusta 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 

Johnson,  Edward 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Johnson,  Hans  T. 

Hancock, 

Minn. 

Johnson,  Walfred 

Murdock, 

Minn. 

Jones,  Mary  Alice 

Anoka, 

Minn. 

Kelsey,  Maud  May 

Brook  Park, 

Minn. 

King,  Letitia 

Annandale, 

Minn. 

Knoepke,  Annie 

Waverly, 

Minn. 

Knowlton,  Ada  L. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Kost,  Clemens 

Zions, 

Minn. 

Krebsbach,  Joseph 

Cold  Spring, 

Minn. 

Kruger,  Albert  F. 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

Kysar,  Grace  Ellen 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Langvick,  Emma  Marian  Ann 

Maine, 

Minn. 

Langvick,  Frank  Halber 

Maine, 

Minn. 

Lawson,  Elsie 

Anoka, 

Minn. 

Lawrence,  Nettie  Florence 

Brainerd, 

Minn, 

Lee,  Emma  E. 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 

Lee,  Ray  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Lee,  William  Henry 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Libby,  William  James 

Hawick, 

Minn. 

Lindenberg,  Alma 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Lockwood,  Georgia  Ellen 

Brooten, 

Minn. 

Lowey,  Irene  C. 

Brainerd, 

Minn. 

Lund,  Thea  Amalia 

Vining, 

Minn. 

McKelvy,  Daisy  Mary 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

McKelvy,  Wilbur 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Magnuson,  John  Edward 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Magnusson,  Herman  Victor 

Stark, 

Minn. 

Manz,  Herman  J. 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

Martin,  Alma  L. 

Spencer  Brook, 

Minn. 

Mattson,  John  Albert 

Dassel, 

Minn. 
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Merrill,  Mary  Louise 

Clearwater, 

Minn. 

Minette,  Frank  L. 

Sauk  Centre, 

Minn. 

Molitor,  Peter  P. 

Cold  Spring, 

Minn. 

Morgan,  John 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Murphy,  William  J. 

Tampico, 

111. 

Nelson,  Albert  Ferdinand 

Benson, 

Minn. 

Neubeck,  Thomas 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Noble,  Viola 

Osakis, 

Minn. 

Northrup,  Mary  G. 

Herman, 

Minn. 

O'Brien,  Julia  A. 

St,  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Olmscheid,  Christ 

St.  Martin, 

Minn. 

Oredson,  N.  J. 

Atwater, 

Minn. 

Orton,  Loretta 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Otterness,  Eliza 

Wastedo, 

Minn. 

Paddock,  Samuel  0. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Palmer,  Isabel 

New  Hampton, 

Iowa. 

Paulson,  Chris 

Boyd, 

Minn. 

Payne,  Ada  May 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Pederson,  Martin 

Irving, 

Minn. 

Peoples,  Carrie 

Forest  Lake, 

Minn. 

Perkins,  Belle  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Perkins,  Isis  B. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Pflepsen,  Mary  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Pohl,  William  F. 

St.  Joseph, 

Minn. 

Pyczka,  August 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Rassier,  Emma 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Rau,  Mary  L. 

Duelm, 

Minn. 

Raymond,  Abbie  Louise 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Raymond,  Alice  L. 

St.  Leonards, 

N.  B. 

Raymond,  Felix  H. 

Becker, 

Minn. 

Rodell,  Hattie  Magdelen 

Markville, 

Minn. 

Rooney,  Mamie 

Grove  Lake, 

Minn. 

Rosenberger,  Ida 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 
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Ross,  Robert  F. 

Opole, 

Minn. 

Ryan,  Edward 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Ryley,  Adele  Felica 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Schacht,  Fred  E. 

Elizabeth, 

Minn. 

Schak,  Inger  May 

Hugo, 

Minn. 

Schultz,  John  August 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

Schultz,  Minnie 

Zion, 

Minn. 

Shenton,  Eliza  J. 

Big  Lake, 

Minn. 

Shull,  George  F. 

Browerville, 

Minn. 

Small,  Clara  J. 

Brainerd, 

Minn. 

Smith,  Mary  Ellen 

Herman, 

Minn. 

Sondermann,  Agnes 

Perham, 

Minn. 

Sondermann,  Josephine 

Perham, 

Minn, 

Stager,  Lane 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Stanford,  Bernard  Abbott 

Kandiyol)i, 

Minn. 

Stanford,  Ralph  Waldow 

Kandiyohi, 

Minn. 

Stannard,  George  Arthur 

Irving, 

Minn, 

Stein,  Anna 

Holdingford, 

Minn 

Stewart,  Willie  J.  S. 

Oak  Park, 

Minn, 

Stoetzel,  Henry 

Arban, 

Minn, 

Sullivan,  Nellie  Frances 

Litchfield, 

Minn 

Sutton,  Frank 

Browerville, 

Minn 

Svedelius,  Elmer  Adolf 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Thielman,  Henry 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Thomas,  Maggie 

Foley, 

Minn, 

Thorson,  Clara  Amelia 

Leaf  Mountain, 

Minn. 

Tomlinson,  Alvin  Leroy 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Van  Blarcom,  Addie 

Eli, 

Minn, 

Vandersluis,  Nellie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Van  Etten,  Merlon 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Wagner,  Kathrine 

Lansing, 

Minn, 

Walsh,  James  Patrick 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Wasson,  Bertha  Jane 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 
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Weber,  Frank 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

Weber,  Reinhart  S. 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

Weber,  William 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Wegner,  Bertha  Henriette 

Beaver  Bay, 

Minn. 

Wentland,  Emil 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

Wentland,  John  W. 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

White,  Anna  May 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 

Whitney,  Bessie 

Worthington, 

Minn. 

Whitney,  Flora  Effie 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Wilson,  Caralen 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Woesner,  Emma  Louise 

Sandstone, 

Minn. 

Wood,  Grace  May 

Grand  Marais, 

Mich. 

Woodburn,  Mary 

Tenny, 

Minn. 

Woods,  Mrs.  R.  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Woodward,  Jennie  C. 

Hawley, 

Minn. 

Wotzka,  Vincent  J. 

Flensburg, 

Minn 

Wrolsted,  Lena 

Kenyon, 

Minn. 

Young,  Alma  Regina 

Dalbo, 

Minn. 

Young,  Josephine  Christine 

Dalbo, 

Minn. 

Young,  George  Albert 

Dalbo, 

Minn. 

Zabel,  Ida  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

PRACTICE  DEPARTT1ENT— MODEL  SCHOOL. 


SENIOR  GRADES. 


*Anderson,  Adel 
Anderson,  Ella 

*Barsness,  Jennie 
Beidler,  Edith 

*Borgerding,  Kate 

*Cary,  Clayton 
Campbell,  Effie 


*Johnson,  Edward 
*Johnson,  Augusta 

Kalkman,  Marie 
*Libby,  William 
*Manz,  Herman 

Martin,  Emma 

May,  Alfred 
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Clark,  Arthur 
*Clark,  Forest 

Clark,  Myrtle 

Collins,  William 

Cowan,  Mary 
*Dalager,  Julia 

DeWinter,  Lizzie 
*Ferschweiler,  Frank 

Field,  Flora 

Franklin,  Carl 

Gans,  Nestor 

Gans,  Norbert 
*Greeley,  Freeman 
*Grove,  Lena 

Hecklin,  Katharine 
*Hennemann,  Emil 

Hennemann,  Hattie 
*Hibbard,  Anna 
*Hildebrandt,  Winnie 
*Holm,  Agnes 
*Holgerson,  Betsy 

Hubbard,  Guy 

Hyde,  Lawrence 
*Iten,  Lawrence 
*Jakale,  Mary 
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McGregor,  Mabel 

♦McKelvy,  Wilbur 
Mitchell,  Jane 
Nuerenberg,  Stephen 

*Orton,  Loretta 
Perkins,  Roxy 
Peterson,  Amelia 
Reinhard,  Bernard 
Robinson,  George 
Roedl,  Joseph 
Scheelar,  Lizzie 
Scheeler,  Zacharias 

*Shaw,  Willard 
Skinner,  Lavernie 
Stein,  Casper 

*Svedelius,  Elmer 
Wagner,  Frank 
Walesko,  Paul 

*Wasson,  Bertha 
Weber,  John 
Wegner,  Odelia 

*Wentland,  Emil 

*Wentland,  John 
Wolf,  Peter 

*Youn£,  Josephine 


*Promoted  to  Normal  Department  during  the  year. 


GRAMMAR  GRADES. 


fAnderson,  Ella 
^Anderson,  Erick 
Becker,  Harmon 
Becker,  Herbert 


Loesch,  Peter 
Lueck,  Emma 
Maley,  Mary 
Manthe,  Charles 
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*Benson,  August 

Blum,  Caspar 

Bock,  Michael 
fBorgerding,  Kate 
*Borgerding,  Matilda 

Brandon,  Effie 

Brick,  Rupert 

Buckman,  August 

Campbell,  Nellie 

Carew,  Margaret 

Carlson,  Alix 
fClark,  Arthur 
*Clark,  Blanche 

Clark,  Millie 
fClark,  Myrtle 
fCollins,  William 

Curry,  Arthur 
fDeWinter,  Lizzie 

Doering,  George 

Donnelly,  Clover 

Ehresmann,  Joseph 

Ethan,  Anton 
f  Ferschweiler,  Frank 

Finneman,  John 
f  Franklin,  Carl 

Fuerstenburg,  Mathias 
fGans,  Nestor 
fGans,  Norbert 
*Gehm,  Ida 
*Gehm,  Richard 
*George,  Michael 
^Gillespie,  Mary 
f  Greeley,  Truman 


MINNESOTA. 

Manthe,  Clara 
fManz,  Herman 
f  May,  Alfred 

Meyers,  Hubert 

Mitchell,  Henry 

Moeller,  Frank 
*Moliter,  Peter 

Murray,  Peter 

Nathe,  Henry 

Nathe,  Math 
*Neubeck,  Thomas 
f  Neurenberg,  Stephen 

O'Brien,  Lizzie 

O'Connell,  Dennis 
*01mscheid,  Chris 
*Otterness,  Eliza 
"^Paulson,  Chris 
"^Pederson,  Martin 
f  Peterson,  Amelia 
*Pflepsen,  Mary 
*Pohl,  William 

Rassier,  Jacob 

Resimius,  William 

Rice,  Nora 
fRobinson,  George 
f  Roedl,  Joseph 

Roeser,  Gertrude 

Roller,  Chris 
*Rosenberger,  Ida 
*Ross,  Robert 
*Rassier,  Emily 

Ruff,  Louis 
*Schacht,  Fred 
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Guild,  Elida 

Hansen,  Christ 
fHecklin,  Katherine 

Hedlund,  Minnie 
fHennemann,  Hattie 
fHibbard,  Anna 
fHildebrandt,  Winnie 

Hockert,  Leo 

Hockert,  Lizzie 
fHolm,  Agnes 

Honer,  Herman 

Huhn,  Edward 
flten,  Lawrence 
fjohnson,  Edward 

Karels,  Lena 

Klein,  John 

Klinkner,  Michael 

Koch,  Edward 
*Kraemer,  Henry 

Krebs,  Mary 

Krier,  Math 
*Kruger,  Albert 

Langer,  Joseph 
*Langvick,  Frank 

Larson,  John 
fLibby,  William 


fScheelar,  Lizzie 
fScheeler,  Zach. 

Schultz,  Adolph 
*Schultz,  Minnie 

Setzer,  Florence 
*Shull,  George 
*Stein,  Anna 

Stein,  Frank 
*Stoetzel,  Henry 

Swensen,  Emery 

Thielman,  John 

Theisen.  Edward 

Thill,  Mary 
*Thorson,  Clara 

Thorson,  Mary 

Totz,  Emma 

Van  Etten,  Hugus 
fWagner,  Frank 

Wastrom,  Charles 

Watz,  John 

Weidert,  Peter 
fWentland,  Emil 
fWentland,  John 
*Watzka,  Vincent 
*Wrolstad,  Lena 

Zeltinger,  John 


*Promoted  to  Normal  Department  during  the  year. 
fPromoted  to  Senior  Grades  during  the  year. 
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PRIMARY  GRADES. 


Avery,  Emmett 
Avery,  May 
Biedler,  Virginia 
Braum,  Susie 
Buckman,  Frank 
Buckman,  Herman 
Carew,  Charles 
Carew,  Ethel 
Carew,  Will 
Countryman,  Flossie 
Esler,  Josephine 
Grinds,  Ross 
Grove,  Herbert 
Gullett,   Lou 
Hanson,  Louis 
Hyde,  Emily 
Jones,  Dora 
Kleeberger,  Frank 
Kloskovvski,  Frank 
Manthe,  Ruben 
Mitchell,  Dorothy 
Mitchell,  Ruth 


Buckman,  Esther 
Buckman,  Herman 
Clark,  Harrie 
DeLeo,  Bessie 
Ervin,  Frances 
Grinds,  Marie 
Hansen,  Marie 
Harrison,  Hugh 


O'Brien,  Harold 
Peterson,  Agnes 
Peterson,  Laura 
Ranney,  Belle 
Ranney,  Bert 
Roupe,  Joseph 
Russler,  Mabel 
Sargent,  Pearl 
Setzer,  Phil 
Shaughnessy,  Percy 
Shoemaker,  John 
Shoemaker,  Isabel 
Smart,  Forrest 
Swanson,  Gotttred 
Swenson,  George 
Taylor,  Louise 
Tileston,  Elsie 
Tileston,  Howard 
Tomlinson,  Sherwood 
Whitney.  Edith 
Whitney,  Grace 
Williams,  Edwin 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Hertig,  Clarier 
Hertig,  Florence 
McClure,  Louise 
Robertson,  Mildred 
Shaughnessy,  Clark 
Warner,  Allyn 
Warner,  Bert 
Wing,  Webster 


I^BGAPITUIiATION, 


NORHAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Post  Graduate  Class,     ------  5 

Senior  Class,      -------  15 

Graduate  Class — Advanced  Course,  6 

Elementary  Course,  43 

A  Class,         --------  23 

Junior  Class,      -------  15 

B  Class — Advanced  English  Course,    -         -  15 

Advanced  Latin  Course,             -         -  15 

Elementary  Course,                          -       •  -  53 

C  Class, -  199 

PRACTICE  DEPARTn&NT. 


389 


Senior  Grades,  ___-.-  64 

Grammar  Grades,  ------     126 

Primary  Grades,         - 44 

234 

Kindergarten  Department,  -   .      -  16 

Total  for  all  Departments,      ...  639 

Counted  twice,     ------  100 

Total  Enrollment,  -  539 
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ADVANCED  COURSE. 


Albertina  C.  Anderson. 
Florence  A.  Burlingame. 
Mary  Belle  Curry. 
Zelma  Louise  Damm. 
Frank  O.  Hemenway. 
Sarah  Josephson. 


Sophia  Petterson. 

Edward  Shaughnessy. 

Harry  W.  Shroyer. 

Sara  Smith. 

Eli  Sulton. 

Ida  Charlotte  Tisdel. 


ELEMENTARY  GRADUATE  COURSE. 


Isabella  Angus. 
Bertha  Claire  Avery. 
Catherine  Agnes  Barrett. 
Nellie  M.  Bornholdt. 
Rosa  Josephine  Cnristie. 
Maude  M.  Clarke. 
Jennie  E.  Crockett. 
Jennie  Crowley. 
Lulu  B.  Davis. 
Minnie  Adelaide  DeLeo. 
Edna  Maude  Deuel. 
Mina  Fanset. 
Maybell  Louise  Fawcett. 
Carrie  A.  Fitzgerald. 
Alice  Eulalia  Hammond. 
Elizabeth  Dora  Howard. 
Grace  May  Hull. 


Marie  Eglantine  Lapalme. 
Edith  Mai  Macdonald. 
Charles  D.  McCorkle. 
Ellen  Margaret  McLaren. 
Alice  Genevieve  Morris. 
Anna  Mary  Oppel. 
Emma  Adeline  Osborn. 
Eva  Gertrude  Rockwell. 
Anna  Ethlyn  Roepke. 
Annie  Mary  Ronner. 
Luella  Seese. 
Florence  Isabel  Smith. 
Jessie  Louise  Smith. 
Wilhelmina  Theilig. 
Evelyn  Tracy. 
Eva  Estella  Wheeler. 


ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 


Amanda  Birch. 
Agusta  A.  Damm. 
Louise  C.  Flynn. 
Genevieve  Grosvenor. 
Synneve  Hamre. 
Martin  W.  Ivers. 
Elizabeth  Josephson. 
Emma  C.  Larson. 
Sadie  Mackrell. 
Maude  E.  Martin. 


Rose  McDougall. 
Sella  T.  Melhus. 
Bertha  Miller. 
Grace  H.  Morgan. 
Zella  M.  Nash. 
Elizabeth  Peterson. 
Mary  C.  Tschumperlin. 
Toska  von  Scholten. 
Mary  Von  Wald. 
Maude  M.  Whitney. 


irculsir^2^- 


<9lF?GUIiA^. 


NORHAL  5CH00L  DIPLOflAS  AS  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


The  Legislature  of  1891  passed  an  act  which  gives  to  di- 
plomas of  the  State  Normal  schools  validity  as  certificates 
of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  state  under  the  following  provisions,  viz: 

(1)  A  diploma  of  any  one  of  the  State  Normal  schools 
is  made  a  temporary  state  certificate  of  the  first  grade  for 
the  two  years  of  actual  teaching  service  required  by  the 
Normal  student's  pledge. 

(2)  After  two  years  of  service  the  diploma  may  be  coun- 
tersigned by  the  president  of  the  school  from  which  it  was 
issued,  and  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  service  has  been 
successful  and  satisfactory  to  the  supervising  school  author- 
ities under  whom  it  was  rendered.  Such  endorsement  will 
make  the  diploma  of  the  Elementary  Course  a  state  certifi- 
cate for  five  years,  arid  the  diploma  of  the  Advanced  Course 
a  life  certificate. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ENDORSEriENT. 

(i)  While  it  is  hoped  that  all  graduates  will  earn  the 
right  to  have   their   diplomas  endorsed,  great  care   will  be 
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taken  in  this  matter,  and  the  diploma  will  not  be  extended 
in  any  case  in  which  the  holder  fails  to  render  acceptable 
service  during  the  test  period,  or  in  any  way  fails  to  show 
himself  worthy  of  the  marked  professional  recognition  and 
honor  so  bestowed. 

(2)  After  the  completion  of  two  years  (14  months)  of 
service,  application  for  endorsement  may  be  made  to  the 
respective  Normal  Schools,  upon  blanks  furnished  for  that 
purpose.  The  applicant  should  make  a  complete  report  of 
teaching  done  since  graduation,  and  should  give  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  supervising  school  authorities  under 
whom  the  work  was  done  and  to  whom  blanks  may  be  sent 
upon  which  to  give  their  testimonials  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
service  rendered.  When  such  testimonials  have  been  re- 
ceived, if  they  are  approved  by  the  Board  of  Presidents  of 
Normal  Schools,  a  certificate  of  endorsement  will  be  sent 
to  the  applicant. 

(3)  Graduates  who  have  already  completed  two  years 
service  and  are  still  teaching  should  make  application  at 
once  for  endorsement. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  qualify  young  people  for  the 
teaching  service  of  the  state  of  Minnesota.  To  the  extent 
that  the  purpose  of  an  organization  determines  its  character 
all  the  work  of  the  school  is  professional.  It  does  not  give 
general  culture  for  its  own  sake;  it  does  not  aim  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  for  college,  nor  for  the  general  pur- 
suits of  life.  It  gives  general  culture;  its  graduates  are 
admitted  without  examination  to  the  State  University  and 
to  other  colleges;  its  professional  work  upon  the   common 
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school  branches  and  other  subjects  includes  a  preparation 
for  business,  and  the  moral  education  which  qualifies  young 
men  and  women  to  be  safe  guides  for  the  state's  children  is 
a  good  preparation  for  "complete  living"  and  is  beneficial 
in  all  the  walks  ot  life;  but  these  results,  though  actual  and 
abundant,  are  incidental  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
school. 

The  statute  declares  that  the  school  was  "established  to 
educate  and  prepare  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of 
this  state,"  and  this  fact  is  emphasized  by  the  act  of  the 
legislature  which  makes  the  diploma  of  the  school  a  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  of  the  first  grade  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state.  The  school  qualifies  its  students  for 
various  phases  of  public  school  work,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  most  departments  of  the  high  school,  but  its  cur- 
riculum and  training  are  especially  adapted  to  give  superior 
qualifications  for  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  first 
eight  grades  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  vital  importance  of  this  phase  of  public  school  edu- 
cation is  apparent.  The  words  of  Edward  Everett,  uttered 
as  Governor  of  Massachusetts  at  the  opening  of  the  first 
Normal  school  established  in  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  common  schools,  have  greater  weight  to- 
day than  at  any  previous  time,  and  apply  with  peculiar  force 
to  Minnesota:  "No  rational  man,  it  seems  to  me,  can  fail 
to  see  the  superior  importance  of  the  common  schools. 
They  give  the  keys  of  knowledge  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
If  there  be  any  person  to  whom  the  words  'common  school' 
and  'common  school  education'  convey  an  idea  of  dispar- 
agement and  insignificance,  such  persons  are  ignorant,  not 
merely  of  our  true  political  system,  but  of  the  nature  of 
man.  Our  common  schools  are  important  in  the  same  way 
as  the  common  air,  the  common  sunshine,  the  common  rain, 
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— invaluable  for  their  commonness.  They  are  the  corner- 
stone of  that  municipal  organization  which  is  the  character- 
istic of  our  social  system;  they  are  the  foundation  of  that 
wide-spread  intelligence  which  like  a  moral  life,  pervades 
the  country;  they  are  the  nursery  of  that  inquiring  spirit  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  our  preservation  of  the  blessings 
of  an  inquiring  spiritual  faith." 

The  great  material  resources  of  this  state  have  caused  an 
influx  of  people  from  other  states  and  other  countries.  A 
heterogeneous  multitude  is  to  be  formed  into  a  homogene- 
ous people.  The  most  efficient  means  of  accomplishing 
this  result  is  the  common  school.  Resources  are  not  want- 
ing; the  public  school  fund  is  ample;  school-houses,  already 
numerous,  are  rapidly  multiplying,  and  the  call  for  trained 
teachers  is  most  urgent.  It  is  the  special  function  of  the 
Normal  school  to  supply  this  demand. 

As  teachers  in  country  schools  and  graded  schools  of  the 
city;  as  principals  of  high  schools  and  superintendents  of 
city  schools;  as  county  superintendents  and  presidents  of 
Normal  schools,  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  this 
school  are  rendering  to  society  efficient  and  honorable  ser- 
vice, and  are  receiving  a  money  compensation  varying  from 
forty  dollars  per  month  to  three  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
according  to  ability  and  experience. 

In  qualifying  young  people  to  secure  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  state  in  their  common  school  rights  the  Normal 
school  employs  the  following 

MEANS. 

( 1 )  The  school  gives  to  its  students  a  thorough,  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  branches  they  are  to  teach,  such  as  read- 
ing, grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  etc.  Students 
come  to  the  school  knowing  many  of  the  facts  of  these  sub- 
jects, but,  having  studied  them  in  the  grades  below  the  high 
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school,  they  have  not  organized  the  facts  into  a  scientific 
form  nor  learned  their  educational  value  in  developing  the 
minds  and  enlarging  the  information  of  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools.  A  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  grammar 
that  enables  one  to  perform  accurately  and  quickly  the 
problems  of  the  counting  room  and  to  construct  -sentences 
correctly  does  not  qualify  him  to  use  to  the  best  advantage 
the  science  of  number  and  the  logic  of  the  English  sentence 
as  educational  instruments.  A  teacher  must  be  able  not 
only  to  practice  correctly  the  art,  he  must  have  a  conscious 
mastery  of  the  science  of  each  of  the  common  school  sub- 
jects of  instruction. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  speaking  from  a  wide  knowledge 
of  facts  and  theories  of  education,  has  indicated  in  the 
following  the  true  place  of  the  common  school  subjects  in 
the  Normal  school  curriclum: 

"The  substantial  Normal  school  course  deals  chiefly  with 
the  common  school  branches,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history  and  grammar.  It  is  often  said  by  way 
of  apology  that  could  we  secure  pupils  of  advanced  grades 
this  would  be  unnecessary.  We  are  obliged  to  do  this  ele- 
mentary work  in  our  Normal  schools  because  of  the  fact 
that  pupils  come  to  us  ill-prepared  as  regards  these  studies. 
But  no  matter  what  grade  of  pupils  the  Normal  school  ever 
receives,  its  professional  work  is  chiefly  done  on  the  com- 
mon branches,  the  reason  being  this:  no  matter  where  the 
pupil  learns  his  common  branches  he  learns  them  as  steps 
in  a  graded  course,  and  when  he  has  climbed  to  the  higher 
steps  he  drops  these  studies  and  returns  to  them  no  more, 
except  when  he  teaches  them  to  others.  Of  course  it  fol- 
lows that  in  the  high  school  or  college  these  lower  branches 
are  not  reviewed.  *  *  *  But  the  teacher  needs  precise- 
ly this  re-examination  of  all  his  elementary  branches.  * 
*  *  The  Normal  school  therefore  took  up  just  this  work 
at  the  beginning  and  performed  it  well.  It  induced  in  the 
young  men  and  women  preparing  for  the  work  of  teaching 
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the  habit  of  taking  up  the  lower  branches  in  their  relations 
to  higher — taking  them  up  constructively,  as  it  were.  For 
to  study  arithmetic  in  the  light  of  algebra  and  geometry  is 
to  study  it  constructively.  Its  rules  are  derived  from  alge- 
braic formulae  and  are  to  be  demonstrated  by  algebraic  pro- 
cesses. So  the  details  of  geography  have  their  explanation 
in  formative  processes  of  land  and  water  as  treated  in 
physical  geography,  and  the  sciences  of  which  it  is  a  com- 
pend.  The  first  learning  of  a  subject  is  largely  the  work  of 
memory.  The  real  knowing  begins  with  reflection  upon  the 
data  and  the  discovery  of  inter-relations.  The  class  work 
and  recitations  of  the  Normal  school  astonish  the  student 
at  first.  He  supposes  himself  to  understand  the  subject, 
but  he  discovers  that  there  are  a  thousand  phases  which  he 
has  not  thought  of.  He  learns  the  second  lesson  with  some 
of  these  possible  side-questions  in  view.  He  improves  Irom 
day  to  day,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  he  has  acquired  a 
different  ideal  ot  the  best  method  of  study.  He  has  passed 
from  the  text  book  method  to  the  method  of  investigation. 
Formerly  he  would  have  held  the  pupil  responsible  to  learn 
the  words  of  the  book  and  would  not  have  probed  the  un- 
derstanding. Now  he  goes  directly  behind  the  words  of 
the  book  into  the  pupil's  understanding  and  teaches  him 
how  to  think — how  to  investigate.  He  is  to  study  the  book, 
but  to  critically  compare  one  statement  with  another — pene- 
trate to  the  construction  of  the  book  itself.  He  is  to  go 
out  of  the  book  into  all  his  own  experience,  to  verify  or 
refute  its  statements.  He  is  to  go  to  other  stores  of  infor- 
mation on  the  sudject  in  this  work  of  verification  and  crit- 
ical comparison.  When  this  is  done  the  student  finds  to 
his  great  surprise  that  the  elementary  branches  stand  for 
the  five  great  branches  of  human  learning  in  its  entirety, 
and  that  a  proper  study  of  them  opens  for  him  all  the  win- 
dows of  the  soul." 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  these  elementary  branches, 

but  they  are  supplemented  in  the  general  curriculum  of  the 

Normal  school  by  courses    in    the    philosophy    of    history, 

higher  mathematics,  higher  English,  Latin,   music,  drawing, 

experimental  science  by  the  laboratory  method,  etc.     These 

subjects  are  valuable  for  the  general  culture  they  give;  but 

their   chief   value,    from    the    Normal  school  point  of  view, 
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is  the  increased  mastery  they  give  over  the  elementary  sub- 
jects, and  the  increased  power  they  give  the  teacher  to  en- 
rich the  minds  of  children  with  wholesome  culture  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  interested  activity. 

(2)  But  mind  is  the  subject  of  education.  To  develop 
and  train  the  mind  is  the  real  purpose  of  teaching.  To 
train  a  faculty  or  power  of  the  mind  it  must  be  exercised 
.upon  its  proper  objects  and  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
its  nature.  A  knowledge  of  psychology  is  to  the  teacher 
what  a  knowledge  of  physiology  is  to  the  physician. 
Through  the  teaching  of  psychology  as  a  science  and  by 
discovering  in  every  subject  the  nature,  process,  laws  and 
products  oi  the  human  mind,  the  Normal  school  seeks  to 
give  its  pupils  a  working  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  princi- 
ples of  mental  science  which  the  teacher  needs  in  develop- 
ing the  minds  of  others.  Dr.  John  Dewey's  text  is  used  as 
a  basis  for  a  year's  work  in  psychology. 

(3)  The  school  reveals  to  its  students  the  way  in  which 
the  mind  thinks  a  subject.  It  leads  them  to  see  that  a  ra- 
tional method  of  instruction  depends  upon  the  laws  of  the 
thinking  mind  at  the  various  stages  of  its  development. 
It  teaches  them  the  principles  of  method  in  general  and 
helps  them  to  discover  the  application  of  these  principles 
in  teaching  particular  subjects  of  instruction,  such  as  read- 
ing, grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  etc.  The 
method  of  the  kindergarten,  primary,  intermediate  and 
more  advanced  grades  of  public  school  work  is  made  the 
subject  ot  thorough  instruction. 

(4)  The  school  aims  to  give  to  the  future  teachers  of 
the  state's  children  a  correct  theory  of  life,  and  helps  them 
to  determine,  in  the  light  of  human  destiny,  the  true  pur- 
pose of  education,  and  to  see  the  place  of  the  school  among 
the  institutions  of  society,  and  its   adaption  to   the   accom- 
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plishments  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists.  Literature, 
general  history,  the  science  of  education,  and  the  history  of 
educational  theories,  furnish  the  data  for  reaching  a  sound 
conclusion.  The  best  minds  of  all  times  have  wrought  upon 
the  problem  ot  school  education.  Systems  of  education 
have  varied  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  theories  of 
life  which  have  prevailed  at  different  epochs.  A  study  of 
those  theories,  recorded  in  the  history  of  education,  gives 
to  the  future  teacher  breadth  of  view,  judicial  candor  and 
steadiness  of  purpose. 

(5)  An  effort  is  made  to  have  all  the  work  and  discipline 
of  the  school  conform  to  a  true  ideal  of  life  and  to  show  by 
example  how  a  school  may  be  made  the  means  of  develop- 
ing character  by  a  constant  appeal  to  the  highest  motives 
to  which  the  student  is  capable  ot  responding  and  by  secur- 
ing prompt  and  willing  obedience  to  reasonable  require- 
ments. 

(6)  Realizing  that  one  cannot  intelligently  and  success- 
fully direct  the  development  of  a  child  without  first  know- 
ing what  are  its  present  attainments,  ideals,  interests  and 
purposes,  much  attention  is  given  to  the  art  of  child-study 
— especially  such  child-study  as  can  be  done  in  ordinary 
recitation  work  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  immediate 
work  more  effective  for  the  child's  improvement. 

(7)  Having  made  a  thorough,  scientific  study  of  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction  and  of  mind,  having  obtained  a  rational 
conception  ot  the  true  end  of  education  and  a  knowledge 
of  method,  general  and  particular,  the  pupil  enters  the 
Practice  Department  and  by  practicing  under  intelligent 
criticism,  becomes  skilled  in  the  art  of  teaching  and 
governing  a  school.  The  school  gives  opportunity  for]  ex- 
tended observation  and  practice  in  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  first  eight  grades. 
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The  facilities  afforded  in  the  Practice  Department  are  ex- 
ceptionally good,  as  students  have  an  opportunity  to  teach 
not  only  in  the  small  classes  of  the  Model  school  connected 
with  the  Normal,  but  also  in  the  larger  classes  in  the  city 
public  schools. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


By  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Normal  School  Directors 
on  April  5,  1895,  provision  is  made  for  five  courses  of  study, 
the  relative  time  given  to  the  various  subjects  in  each  be- 
ing indicated  on  the  following  pages: 

1.  An  Advanced  English  course  extending  through  five 
years. 

2.  An  Advanced  Latin  course  extending  through  five 
years. 

3.  An  Advanced  course  for  graduates  of  high  schools 
and  colleges,  extending  through  two  years. 

4.  An  Elementary  course  for  graduates  of  high  schools 
and  colleges,  extending  through  one  year. 

5.  An  Elementary  course  extending  through  three  years. 
Courses  1,  2,  and  5  are  open   to    all    who    hold   a  second 

grade  teacher's  certificate  or  who  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  the  subjects  required  for  such  certificate,  ex- 
cepting history,  civil  government,  and  the  theory  and  art 
of  teaching. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  also  a  Kindergarten 
training  course  of  one  year  for  those  who  desire  to  fit  them- 
selves for  Kindergarten  work.     This  course  is  open  only  to 
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High    school    or    college    graduates    or  to  those  who  have 
completed  any  one  of  the  courses  given  above. 

7.  All  who  entered  prior  to  Sept.,  1894,  will  be  allowed 
to  graduate  from  the  old  Advanced  Latin  course,  given  on 
p.  37  provided  they  can  do  so  on  or  before  the  close  of  the 
school  year  1897-1898. 

NEW  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  State  Normal  School  Directors, 
April  26,  1895. 

[Numerals  designate    the  number  of  recitations  given  to  each  subject.] 


Elementary  Course* 

Advanced  Courses. 

ENGLISH. 

LATIN. 

THREE  YEARS. 

FIVE  YEARS. 

FIRST   YEAR. 

FIVE  YEARS. 

Arithmetic 

120 

Arithmetic 

120 

Arithmetic 

12a 

Geography 

120 

Geography 

120 

Geography 

12a 

Grammar 

120 

Grammar 

120 

Grammar 

120 

Music 

60 

Music 

60 

Music 

60 

Drawing 

60 

Drawing 

60 

Drawing 

60 

Reading 

60 

Reading 

60 

Reading 

60 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Algebra 

120 

Algebra 

120 

Algebra 

120 

Physiology 

60 

Physiology 

60 

Physiology 

60 

Am.  History 

90 

Am.  History 

90 

Am.  History 

90 

Rhetoric  and 

Rhetoric  and 

Latin 

90 

Authors 

90 

Authors 

90 

Psychology  and 

Psychology  and 

Psychology  and 

Methods 

120 

Methods 

120 

"  Methods 

120 

Botany 

ea 

Botany 

60 

Botany 

THIRD   YEAR. 

60 

Literature 

60 

Literature 

180 

Latin 

180 

Civics 

60 

Civics 

60 

Civics 

60 

Physics 

120 

Physics 

120 

Physics 

120 

Geometry 

120 

Geometry 

120 

Geometry 

120 

Biology 

60 

Biology 

60 

Biology 

60- 

Practice  Teaching  120 
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FOURTH    YEAR 

. 

Biology 

60 

Latin                         180 

Physics 

60 

Physics                        60 

Reviews  and 

Reviews  and 

Methods 

180 

Methods           180 

Gen.  History 

120 

Advanced  Psychol- 

Advanced Ps3'chol 

ogy  &  Methods  120 

ogy  &  Methods 

120 

FIFTH    YEAR. 

, 

Eng.  History  and 

Literature        120 
Chemistry  120 

Practice  Teaching  120 
Social  Science  60 

Philosophy  of 

Education  60 

Plrysiography  or 

Astronomv         60 


Eng    History  and 

Literature        120 
Latin  120 

Practice  Teaching  120 
Social  Science  60 

Philosophy  of 

Education  60 

Physiography  or 

Astronomy         60 


COURSES  OF  STUDY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES. 


Elementary  Course. 

ONE  YEAR. 

Psychology  and  General 

Methods 

120 

Methods  in  Drawing 

60 

Methods  in  Reading 

30 

Review  and  Methods  in 

Geography 

60 

Review  and  Methods  in 

Grammar 

60 

Methods  in  Elementary  Science  60 

Lectures  on  School  Manage- 

ment 

30 

Review  and  Methods  in 

Arithmetic 

60 

Methods  in  Vocal  Music 

30 

Practice  Teaching 

120 

Advanced  Course. 


TWO  YEARS. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


Psvchology  and  General 

"  Methods  120 

Methods  in  Drawing  60 

Review  and  Methods  in 

Geography  60 

Review  and  Methods  in 

Grammar  120 

Review  and  Methods  in 

History  60 

Lectures  on  School  Manage- 
ment 30 

Review  and  Methods  in 

Arithmetic  60 

Methods  in  Vocal  Music  60 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Methods  in  Literarv  Interpre- 
tation 60 
Laboratory  Methods  in  Ele- 
mentary Science                       60 
Advanced  Psychology,  Primary 

Methods  and  Child  Study   120 
Practice  Teaching  120 

Science  of  Education  and  Ethics    60 
History  of  Education  60 

Social  Science  60 
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OUTLINES  OF  SUBJECTS. 


(The  briei  exposition  of  a  number  of  subjects  given  on  the  following: 
pages  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  work  done  in  all  subjects.) 

GENERAL  METHOD  AND  PRACTICE. 

A  teacher  should  have  a  well-organized  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  he  is  to  teach;  he  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  order  and  conditions  of  mind  development;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  he  should  have  the  ability  to  arouse  pupils 
to  do  their  own  thinking  and  to  train  them  to  right  habits 
of  investigation.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  General  Method 
and  Practice  work  to  give  this  power  to  the  pupil  teacher. 
In  General  Method,  the  student's  work  is  to  formulate  the 
general  principles  of  teaching  and  to  gain  skill  in  applying 
them.  Here  he  can  become  the  master  of  one  thing  at  a 
time,  instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  many  difficulties 
presented  in  the  complex  act  of  teaching. 

1.  He  is  trained  to  make  courses  of  study  and  outlines 
of  work,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  value  to  him  of  the  outlines 
he  makes,  but  that  he  may  acquire  skill  in  adapting  his 
work  to  varying  conditions. 

2.  He  is  trained  to  arrange  the  subject  matter  of  any  les- 
son in  an  order  for  teaching,  whether  the  order  be  inductive 
or  deductive. 

3.  The  science  of  questioning  is  presented  and  he  is- 
trained  by  actual  practice  with  classes  to  question  skillfully. 

4.  Drilling  and  training  pupils  next  receives  attention. 
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5.  The  assignment  of  lessons  and  the  governing  of  the 
study  period  through  the  demands  of  the  recitation. 

6.  Testing  the  preparation  of  lessons  with  the  various 
forms  of  recitation,  topical,  etc.  These  points  are  not  sim- 
ply discussed,  but  the  student  is  trained  to  a  mastery  of 
these  means  of  teaching,  often  by  their  use  in  lessons  given 
to  classes  of  pupils  from  the  model  school.  Practice  sim- 
ply enlarges  the  field  for  this  work.  The  student  is  now 
introduced  to  the  more  complex  task  of  teaching  a  class  for 
a  period  of  eight  or  ten  weeks  for  three  recitation  periods 
at  least.  Here  he  is  to  make  his  own  outlines  and  to  be 
responsible  for  results.  His  work  is  subject  to  criticism  and 
guidance.  For  one  hour  at  least  he  observes  the  work  of 
others  in  some  subject  through  all  its  different  grades.  For 
instance,  he  observes  the  subject  of  language  in  the  first 
grade,  the  first  week;  in  the  second  grade,  the  next  week, 
etc.  On  Friday  he  teaches  the  grade  he  has  observed  for 
that  week. 

In  all  this  week,  the  aim  is  to  study  the  individual  teach- 
er, to  assist  him  to  eradicate  his  faults,  suppress  his  weak 
points  and  develop  his  strong  ones,  in  a  word  to  train  him 
to  do  skillful  work  at  the  same  time  that  his  originality  is 
encouraged  and  his  conception  of  his  work  broadened. 

OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE  IN  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent  and  Board 
of  Education  of  St.  Cloud,  our  students  are  permitted  to 
observe  and  practice  in  certain  designated  school-rooms  of 
the  city,  thus  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  acquire  expe- 
rience under  conditions  exactly  similar  to  those  they  will 
meet  with  when  they  are  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.     Teachers  are  selected  for  such  rooms  who  are  es- 
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pecially  qualified  to  exemplify  the  correct  principles  of  the 
science  and  art  of  education  and  who  are,  at  the  same  time, 
capable  of  sympathetic  but  searching  criticism  on  the  ef- 
forts of  the  pupil-teachers.  This  arrangement,  supplement- 
ing the  teaching  of  smaller  groups  of  children  in  the  Model 
department  of  the  Normal  School,  will  add  greatly  to  the 
power  and  skill  of  the  graduates  of  this  school. 

THE  VALUATION  OF  THE  PUPIL-TEACHERS'   WORK  BY  THE  ROOM- 
TEACHERS  OF  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

I.     The  aim  of  pupil-teacher's  work. 

The  work  of  pupil-teachers  is  to  further  the  ends  for 
which  the  schools  exist. 

1.  The  remote  ends,  viz.:  Mastery  of  subjects,  and  form- 
ation of  rational  habits. 

2.  The  direct  ends,  or  the  mastery  of  daily  lessons  and 
the  realization  of  good   discipline. 

It  is  the  business  of  each  pupil-teacher  to  conceive  these 
ends  clearly  and  to  connect  them  directly  with  her  daily 
work. 

II.     Things  about  which  the  pupil-teacher  must  judge. 

Each  pupil-teacher  must  judge  correctly  concerning  the 
following,  things: 

1.  The  contents  of  the  children's  minds,  and  the  condi- 
tions (whether  the  ideas  are  clear  or  obscure)  and  arrange- 
ment (whether  orderly  or  confused)  of  the  ideas  found  in 
them,  viewed  with  reference  to  the  particular  lesson  in  hand. 

2.  The  part  of  the  logical  subject  from  which  each  lesson 
comes,  viewed,  on  the  one  hand,  in  connection  with  the 
whole  subject  to  which  it  belongs;  viewed,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  relation  to  the  children's  ascertained  knowleged 
and  their  power  of  understanding. 
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3.  The  definite  aim  of  the  lesson,  in  securing  new  ideas, 
(advance  work,)  or  in  securing  new  views  of  old  ideas  (re- 
view work )  or  in  stating  ideas  freely  in  the  pupil's  own 
language  (drill ) . 

4.  The  starting  point,  the  destination,  and  the  successive 
movements  between  these  points,  of  the  child's  mind. 

5.  The  use  of  devices:  that  is  to  say,  a  course  of  well- 
planned  questions,  texts,  illustrations,  examples,  statements 
to  be  made  by  the  pupil  or  by  the  teacher,  imaginative  ap- 
peals and  other  motives  of  interest,  to  induce  the  child's 
mind  to  move  briskly  over  the  lesson. 

6.  Proper  standards  to' enable  her  to  decide  surely  when 
work  is  done,  or  what  its  condition  is  when  it  passes  from 
her  hands. 

7.  The  necessary  disciplinary  means  to  enable  her  to 
direct  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  to  restrain  individuals  of  it, 
when  desirable,  without  waste  of  time  or  undue  repression. 

III.     Suggestions  to  pupil-teachers. 

To  realize  the  preceding  conditions  the  pupil-teacher 
needs  to  observe  the  following  principles  of  action: 

1.  Give  herself  up  to  the  work,  in  full  faith,  and  attempt 
nothing  until  essential  features  of  it  are  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely examined  and  understood. 

2.  Distinguish  carefully  between  statements  that  are 
merely  remembered  by  herself  and  facts  that  are  mutually 
observed  in  the  minds   of   children    now   being   dealt  with. 

3.  Use  easily  understood,  correct  and  well-chosen  lan- 
guage, and  employ  only  neat  and  suitable  forms. 

4.  Preserve  friendly  relations  with  her  pupils  and  seek 
to  manage  their  instruction  by  arousing  their  interest,  to 
control  their  conduct  by  appeal  to  their  sense  of  right. 

5.  Do  her  work  thoroughly  and  permanently. 
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6.  Understand  that  the  essential  instrumentality  to  be 
controled  by  her  is  the  movement  of  the  child's  mind  in 
systematic  order. 

7.  Not  to  rely  too  implicitly  on  any  one  formula,  any 
one  mode  of  statement,  or  any  one  device. 

8.  To  trust  to  her  own  judgment  wherever  she  is  sure  of 
its  correctness,  and  to  receive  and  apply  suggestions  made 
by  the  room-teacher. 

IV.     Test  questions  for  room-teachers. 

1.  Are  her  attitude  and  spirit  good? 

2.  Is  she  intelligent  and  ready  in  taking  suggestions  and 
criticisms? 

3.  Has  she  adaptability  and  readiness  in  meeting  new 
conditions  and  overcoming  her  faults?  Or  is  the  reverse 
true? 

4.  Is  she  quick  to  perceive  the  movements  of  the  chil- 
dren's minds,  and  to  adapt  the  lesson  to  them? 

5.  Does  she  use  good  English  and  neat  form? 

6.  Is  her  manner  pleasing,  and  does  she  make  friends 
with  the  children? 

7.  Is  she  a  good  or  bad  disciplinarian?     How  and  why? 

8.  Is  she  thorough  or  diffuse  in  giving  lessons?  How 
and  why? 

9.  Are  her  results  permanent  or  transitory?  How  and 
why? 


ARITHHETIC. 


Have  you  considered  this— that  persons  naturally  skilled  in  computa- 
tion seem  clever  in  all  branches  of  science,  whereas  those  naturally  slow 
if  instructed  and  exercised  in  this  will  yet  all  of  them,  if  they  derive  no 
other  advantage,  make  such  progress  as  to  become  cleverer  than  they 
were  before. — Plato. 

The  fundamental  mistake  in  teaching  number,  fractions,  etc.,  is  in  the 
beginning  to  take  for  granted  that  the  pupils  will  see  the  relation  through 
the  language,  and  in  not  presenting  the  things  in  which  the  relation  may 
be  seen.— W.  W.  Speer.  ;  J 

The  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  is  determined  largely 
by  what  is  considered  to  be  its  educational  value  and  scope. 
If  it  can  be  the  means  of  calling  forth  certain  essential  pow- 
ers of  the  mind  with  less  waste  of  time  and  energy  than 
other  subjects,  then  it  is  worthy  of  a'prominent  place  in  the 
school  curriculum;  otherwise  not.  Arithmetic  is  the  branch 
through  which  the  mind  may  easiest  and  earliest  know  pure 
truth  and  be  aroused  thereby  to  a  consciousness  of  power 
which  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  mind.  The  power  of  abstrac- 
tion is  awakened  with  an  energy  proportionate  to  the  exact- 
ness and  definiteness  of  the  material  presented. 

The  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  subject  and  in 
the  light  of  which  all  its  operations  should  be  interpretedjis 
the  discovery  of  the  inherent  relation  existing  between*un- 
ity  and  multiplicity.     Indeed  a  thing  is  not  separable  into 
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parts  excepting  those  parts  are  new  units,  or  are  composed 
of  units  which  bear  a  necessary  relation  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whole. 

No  one  has  an  abstract  idea  until  he  can  couple  it  with 
concrete  reality;  he  may  know  a  symbol  but  it  is  not  even  a 
symbol  to  him  unless  he  has  a  basis  for  it  in  the  concrete. 

One  may  teach  tricks  with  the  symbols  of  number  with- 
out reference  to  the  concrete  definite  unit  upon  which  the 
number  is  built,  but  he  is  not  teaching  number.  What  he 
teaches  may  even  pass  in  the  life  of  trade  for  a  knowledge 
of  number,  but  it  is  simply  valueless  as  to  the  culture  to  be 
obtained  from  understanding  real  number.  It  omits  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  free  use  of  the  faculties  by  which  the  mind  re- 
alizes its  power  in  dealing  with  that  which  it  knows  to  be 
necessarily  true. 

Pupils  should  be  trained  to  look  within  and  test  the  qual- 
ity of  their  knowledge  at  each  step.  The  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  principles  they  apply  or  the  rules  they  con  sometimes 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  book  or  the  teacher,  and 
sometimes  he  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  discovery  by  ob- 
serving the  truth  in  several  instances  and  inferring  its  gen- 
eral application.  In  either  case  the  truth  is  to  him  not  ab- 
solute and  the  culture  value  of  the  process  is  no  greater 
than  that  obtained  from  understanding  the  application  of 
any  other  rule  whose  exceptions  are  possible  and  even  prob- 
able. It  is  impossible  to  know  upon  authority  a  truth  as  ab- 
solute. 

The  faculties  unfold  in  the  same  order  in  all  grades, 
among  all  persons  and  at  all  times.  The  strength  and  in- 
tensity of  action  varies  greatly,  but  the  order  is  constant. 
There  are  no  imaginative  pictures,  without  there  are  at  first 
sense  perceptions.  No  reasoning  without  both  the  preced- 
ing, yet  each  returns  to  enrich  the  others    and   thus    each 
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passes  into  the  other.  If  any  real  knowledge  of  number  is 
to  be  obtained  there  must  be  a  sure  foundation  laid  in  per- 
ception, i.  e.,  objects  must  be  presented.  Unless  the  rela- 
tion is  between  definite  realities  it  can  never  be  seen  as 
relation  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  care  must  be  taken 
that  something  more  is  done  and  that  the  child  shall  not 
remain  in  the  stage  of  sense  perception  and  that  become 
the  end  of  number  work  rather  than  a  means  to  a  higher 
development. 

So  long  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  asking  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Normal  school,  though  they  have  a  second 
grade  teacher's  certificate  or  are  qualified  to  pass  an  exam- 
ination equal  to  its  requirements,  can  give  no  better  reason 
for  their  belief  in  the  rule  for  the  multiplication  of  fractions 
than  that  the  books  say  so;  and  so  long  as  the  remaining 
minority  cannot  apply  the  rule  to  a  concrete  instance  with 
the  objects  present;  it  appears  that  there  is  too  much  taken 
upon  authority,  too  little  of  real  knowledge. 

The  course  in  arithmetic  is  calculated  to  utilize  all  the 
knowledge  the  pupil  brings,  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  processes  which  repeat  themselves 
so  frequently  in  the  subject  and  form  the  substratum  for  all 
mathematics.  When  he  sees  the  necessity  of  these  funda- 
mental relations  and  can  detect  in  each  new  problem  the 
truth  which  is  common  to  all  the  facts  of  arithmetic  he  has 
organized  and  mastered  the  subject.  All  knowledge  the 
pupil  brings,  no  matter  how  superficial  it  may  be,  will  be  of 
use  as  it  will  save  time  for  him.  When  a  pupil  passes 
arithmetic  he  is  expected  to  have  a  teacher's  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  He  sees  arithmetic  as  a  whole  and  each  part 
as  an  illustration  of  principles  that  have  an  application 
throughout  the  subject.  He  recognizes  that  a  principle 
may  be  discovered  by  the   pupil    without   turning  him  back 
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and  making  him  waste  time  upon  many  things  already 
known  just  because  they  are  in  a  fixed  order  in  the  text. 
He  knows  arithmetic,  rather  than  any  text  book  on  arith- 
metic. The  pupil  should  see  each  fact  in  its  relation  to  the 
subject  and  in  the  light  of  the  laws  of  mental  growth. 
Thus  viewed  arithmetic  is  a  means,  is  an  exemplification 
of  the  laws  of  mind,  while  it  includes  a  fit  preparation  for 
the  world  of  trade. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


The  marked  progress  in  human  knowledge  during  the 
last  fifty  years  has  been  accompanied  by  as  evident  an  in- 
crease of  the  power  of  man  over  natural  forces.  Says  Pro- 
fessor T.  H.  Huxley:  "This  revolution  of  the  political  and1 
social  aspects  of  modern  civilization  has  been  preceded,  ac- 
companied, and  in  great  measure  caused  by  increase  of  nat- 
ural knowledge,  and  especially  the  part  of  it  which  is  known 
as  physical  science,  in  consequence  of  the  application  ot 
scientific  method  to  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  material  world."  The  process  of  the  development  of 
each  individual  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  race,  and 
as  the  race  has  gained  the  service  of  natural  powers  to 
which  it  was  once  subject,  so  in  the  life  of  each  individual 
his  self  unfoldment  and  power  to  be  accurately  measured 
by,  and  to  a  large  degree  result  from,  the  comprehension 
of  and  ability  to  conform  to,  the  laws  under  which  he  finds 
his  physical  being.  Scientific  method,  to  which  Professor 
Huxley  ascribes  such  potency  in  the  progress  of  the  race, 
he  should  then  expect  to  find  of  equal  value  to  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  progress  from  complete  subjection    to    natural 
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law  toward  freedom  both  as  a  physical  and  as  a  spiritual  be- 
ing; for  the  laws  of  thought  are  equally  the  laws  of  things, 
for  things  are  but  the  objective  forms  or  modes  of  thoughts. 
The  study  of  physical  science  must  then  commend  itself  to 
all,  as  well  for  the  training  it  gives  the  mind  as  for  the 
power  the  knowledge  itself  confers.  But  the  teacher  may 
look  to  it  tor  a  still  higher  gift.  The  scientific  method 
which  has  proved  so  fitted  for  the  development  of  the  race, 
he  must  be  able  to  use  for  the  development  of  the  individ- 
ual. 

The  work  of  the  Science  Department  then  has  in  view  the 
instruction  of  the  student  in:  first,  the  scientific  method  of 
observation  and  experiment;  second,  the  science  and  art  of 
explanation,  i.  e.,  the  making  manifest  that  a  phenomenon 
or  law  under  consideration  is  but  a  particular  case  of  a  more 
general  law;  third,  the  obtaining  of  the  view  of  nature  as  a 
unit,  of  all  present  processes  as  a  temporal  aspect  of  one 
great  process,  of  energy  as  everywhere  conserved  and  un- 
interrupted in  its  progress  and  ministering  to  the  unfolding 
of  the  Divine  idea.  The  region  of  the  first  of  these  stages 
accords  with  what  has  been  known  as  natural  history,  and 
is  the  field  ot  observation  and  experiment.  The  region  of 
the  second  stage  constitutes  the  true  science  of  the  subject, 
while  its  philosophy  is  comprehended  in  the  third  stage. 

The  scientific  method  reaches  the  second  stage  of  devel- 
opment through  the  medium  of  the  first.  Accordingly,  in 
this  school,  ample  laboratories,  cabinets  of  specimens,  and 
apparatus  are  provided  for  purposes  of  experimentation 
and  observation. 

But  it  is  not  the  aim  of  this  department  to  train  specialists 
who  shall  add  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  in  scientific 
lines,  but  to  prepare  teachers  to  develop  in  their  pupils  the 
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desire  and  ability  to  be,  in  their  own  field,  however  limited, 
first,  observers,  experimenters  and  investigators;  second, 
scientists — those  who  shall  in  their  daily  life  seek  to  relate, 
by  true  principles,  the  facts  with  which  they  come  in  contact 
and  with  ease  recognize  their  particular  application;  third, 
philosophers  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  recognize  the  inherent 
relation  between  law  and  liberty — that  everywhere,  whether 
in  the  realm  of  nature  or  the  school,  the  home,  the  state, 
necessity  is  the  pathway  leading  all  who  willingly  follow  it 
to  freedom. 

In  this  school,  nature  is  viewed  through  the  agency  of  the 
following  studies:  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology, 
Physiology,  Geology  and  Astronomy.  These  subjects'nat- 
urally  divide  themselves  into  the  study  of  inorganic  nature 
in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  the  study  of  organic  nature 
in  the  remaining  group.  All  nature  is  organic,  but  in 
physics  and  chemistry  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion  are 
consideied  separate  from  their  organic  relations,  and  may 
be  said  to  dictate  to  organic  nature  the  lines  along  which 
she  is  free  to  move,  even  as  all  nature  prescribes  to  man 
the  path  of  his  freedom.  In  plant  and  animal  we  find  the 
dominance  of  a  guiding  principle  over  the  collocation  of 
physical  and  chemical  operations.  The  botanist  and  zool- 
ogist must  then  begin  along  two  lines:  one,  that  of  life 
operations,  and  the  other,  that  of  the  resulting  forms,  both 
blending  when  the  study  of  the  particular  is  left  for  that 
of  its  causative  and  historical   relations. 

The  fundamental  ideainthe  study  of  nature  isits  continuity 
resulting  in  organic  unity.  A  particular  case  then  becomes 
a  phase  of  a  continuous  self-determined  process,  culminat- 
ing in  man,  who  reaches  his  highest  possibility  in  self-de- 
termination. No  studies  excel  geology  and  astronomy  in  the 
view  which  they  present  of  the  continuity  of  nature.     Leav- 
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ing,  as  they  do,  the  limitations  that  time  and  space  have 
imposed  upon  our  physical  beings,  we  are,  through  them, 
enabled  to  view  the  earlier  ages  of  the  past  eternity,  and 
discover  the  original  unity  of  cosmical  energy,  the  unfold- 
ing of  which  is  the  unending  process  of  creation. 

Instead  of  the  work  indicated  above,  High  School  gradu- 
ates who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  these  subjects  before 
entering  the  Normal,  take  one  term's  work  in  Methods  in 
Elementary  Science,  to  prepare  them  to  teach  Nature 
Study,  now  required  in  nearly  all  graded  schools — especially 
in  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 

LABORATORIES  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  science  department  occupies  rooms  upon  the  second 
floor  of  the  south  wing. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  arranged  to  accommodate  forty 
students.  Large  and  strongly  built  tables  of  white  oak  are 
arranged  with  drawers  and  shelves  beneath,  and  a  firm  sus- 
pension rail  over  the  middle  of  the  tables.  There  is  gas  at 
each  table.  Two  sinks  in  the  room  provide  for  water  and 
waste.  While  there  is  sufficient  large  apparatus  for  the  il- 
lustration of  the  elements  of  the  subject,  most  of  the  work 
is  done  by  the  students,  and  rubber  tubing  and  glassware 
furnish  the  material  for  much  of  the  individual  experimen- 
tation. A  work  bench  is  at  hand  in  the  laboratory  for  the 
construction  of  apparatus.  A  blackboard  for  demonstration 
is  upon  one  wall.  A  room  immediately  off  from  the  labor- 
atory is  intended  for  apparatus  cupboards,  and  can  be 
darkened  for  experiments  requiring  a  dark  room. 

The  chemical  laboratory  opens  from  the  physical  labora- 
tory and  the  main  corridor.  It  is  excellently  lighted.  It  is 
arranged  to  accommodate  thirty-four  students  with  separate 
desks.     The  tables    upon    which  the  desks  are    placed  ac- 
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commodate  four  pupils  each.  The  tables  are  of  white  oak. 
Each  table  is  supplied  with  cupboards  and  drawers  with  in- 
dividual locks  of  the  Yale  pattern.  Each  table  is  furnished 
with  a  lead-lined  sink,  with  water  and  gas.  A  shelf  over 
each  sink  has  above  it  a  dome  with  pipe  for  conducting  foul 
gases  from  the  room,  thus  forming  an  open  hood.  These 
are  rendered  possible  by  the  system  of  ventilation  by  which 
a  steady  current  of  air  is  forced  into  the  laboratory  under 
pressure.  Two  large  closed  hoods  with  pneumatic  troughs 
are  used  for  general  work.  Steam  is  led  into  the  room 
from  the  boilers  and  is  used  for  obtaining  distilled  water, 
for  heating  water  for  general  purposes,  and  for  drying  and 
evaporation.  Chemical  and  apparatus  cupboards  line  one 
wall,  and  shelves  with  reference  books  are  at  hand. 

Botany  is  studied  with  the  view  of  obtaining  in  the  struc- 
ture of  plants  a  reasonable  basis  for  their  classification. 
Typical  specimens  are  studied  and  hebariums  are  collected. 
A  botanical  cabinet  of  200  compartments  is  arranged  for 
the  reception  and  preservation  of  specimens  of  the  flora  of 
the  vicinity. 

An  Azoux's  manikin  and  a  human  skeleton  are  used  for 
comparison  in  dissection  of  mammalian  specimens  in  the 
physiology  work.  Well  built  cabinets  contain  specimens 
ot  typical  animals,  including  marine  life,  and  several  thous- 
and mineral  and  fossil  specimens. 

The  school  library  includes  valuable  works  of  reference 
on  all  scientific  subjects. 


ENGLISH, 


The  work  as  planned  in  the  department  of  English,  pro- 
vides instruction  in  the  following  subjects:  Grammar, 
Composition  and  Rhetoric,   Reading   and    Literature.     The 
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time  devoted  to  each  of  these    subjects   may  be  learned  by 
consulting  the  new  course  of  study. 

On  the  basis  of  the  unit  of  language  dealt  with  in  the 
subject,  the  above  branches  may  be  separated  into  two 
groups:  (1),  Grammar,  which  deals  with  the  sentence.  (2)> 
Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Reading  and  Literature,  which 
treat  connected  sentences,  or  discourse. 

GRAMMAR. 

The  sentence  with  its  numerous  forms  and  many  shades 
of  meaning  is  the  subject  of  grammar.  This  great  variety 
must  be  thought  into  the  unity  of  a  single  principle.  Every 
fact  in  the  subject  must  be  interpreted  and  seen  in  the 
light  of  this  principle  if  grammar  is  to  be  understood.  That 
there  is  and  must  be  such  a  general  truth  in  every  subject  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  subjects  exist.  It  is  not  chance  or 
caprice  that  has  separated  facts  into  arithmetic,  geography, 
etc.  There  must  be  some  idea  in  the  subject  which  deter- 
mines what  facts  belong  to  it  and,  hence,  to  which  they  all 
stand  related.  This  will  be  the  most  general  fact  in  the 
subject  since  it  must  contain  all  the  others.  Every  fact  in 
the  subject  embodies,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  this  cen- 
tral idea. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  grammar  work  in  this  school  to 
enable  the  student  to  get  such  a  view  of  the  subject.  The 
student  must  see  all  the  relations  which  exist  in  the  sen- 
tence; the  relations  of  the  sentence  to  other  language  forms, 
the  word,  and  discourse;  its  relations  to  the  thought  which 
it  expresses;  and  its  relations  to  mind,  the  products  of 
which  it  embodies.  When  he  sees  all  these  relations  and 
what  they  determine  with  regard  to  the  sentence,  the  stu- 
dent may  be  said  to  have  an  organized,  or  a  teaching  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  of  grammar.  He  has  constructed  the 
subject  for  himself. 
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In  order  to  accomplish  what  is  set  forth  above,  four  cir- 
cles of  work  are  pursued: 

1.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  as  wholes,  the  class 
whole  is  studied  in  this  work,  the  unity  of  all  sentences  is 
seen  by  observing  their  universal  attributes. 

2.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  of  wholes,  the  class 
whole  is  divided  into  sub-classes  and  the  marks  of  these 
classes  discovered. 

3.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  in  parts,  the  organic 
parts  are  first  taken  up.  This  circle  of  work  with  parts 
corresponds  to  the  first  circle  of  the  work  with  sentences  as 
wholes. 

4.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  in  parts,  the  sub-classes 
of  words,  "Parts  of  Speech,"  are  studied.  The  fourth  circle 
of  the  work  is  to  the  third  what  the  second  is  to  the  first. 

In  each  of  the  four  circles  the  student  starts  with  the 
sentence  and  after  the  consideration  of  parts  refers  them 
all  back  to  the  sentence  again — analysis  and  synthesis. 
The  process  is  a  passing  from  unity  through  variety  back 
to  the  unity  of  the  thought  as  expressed  in  the  universal 
sentence  form. 

COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. 

The  nature  of  the  idea  treated  determines  the  form  of 
discourse  since  discourse  is  primarily  addressed  to  the  in- 
tellect and  is  the  unfolding  of  an  idea.  Two  kinds  of  ideas 
are  unfolded  in  discourse,  the  particular  and  the  general, 
and  in  the  unfolding  of  these  ideas  four  forms  of  discourse 
are  used:  Description,  Narration,  Exposition  and  Argu- 
mentation. 

The  language  subjects  which  deal  with  discourse  are  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  the  view  they  take  of  the 
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subject  matter.  Reading  and  literature  deal  with  discourse 
analytically;  the  chief  process  in  composition  and  rhetoric 
is  synthesis. 

Composition  presents  the  nature  and  principles  of  the 
different  forms  of  discourse  and  their  relations  to  the  mind 
of  the  author  and  the  minds  of  those  addressed. 

Three  kinds  ot  work  are  done  in  this  subject: 

1.  A  critical  study  of  models  in  the  different  forms  ot 
discourse  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  student 
to  discover  the  central  idea  in  all  discourse,  the  relations 
in  the  process  as  determined  by  the  theme,  and  the  laws  of 
the  process  as  determined  by  the  mind  addressed. 

2.  The  students  are  helped  to  formulate  the  above  men- 
tioned inferences  into  the  science  of  discourse  by  reference 
to  different  texts  on  the  subject. 

3.  A  great  deal  of  writing  is  done  under  criticism  in  each 
of  the  four  forms  of  discourse. 

LITERATURE. 

Literature,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used,  is  a  fine 
art,  and  hence  a  part  of  aesthetics.  It  is  the  embodiment  of 
an  idea  in  the  most  appropriate,  artistic  form,  the  consider- 
ation of  which  leads  to  the  appreciation  of  thebeautiful.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  struggle  of  the  human'race  to  find  an  ade- 
quate, concrete  sensuous  expression  for  its  idea  of  freedom. 
The  student  is  led  to  discover  the  ideas  stated  above  by  a 
critical  study  of  a  number  of  masterpieces  of  the  greatest 
British  and  American  authors,  the  number  depending 
upon  the  time  given  to  the  subject  in  the  course  pursued. 

The  course  offering  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory 
work  in  the  subject  is  the  Advanced  English,  which  devotes 
four  terms  to  the  study  of  literature,  and  one  to  the  history 
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of  the  development  of  literature.  Students  who  take  this 
course  will  have  the  opportunity  of  making  a  thorough, 
critical  study  of  at  least  one  masterpiece  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing authors:  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,. 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Burns, 
Lamb,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Cowper,  Byron,  Carlyle, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Dickens,  Scott,  Thackeray,  George 
Eliot,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Frank- 
lin, Irving,  Hawthorne  and  Emerson.  The  work  in  other 
courses  is  substantially  the  same,  except  necessarily  limited 
in  the  number  of  authors  studied. 

If,  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  said,  culture  consists  in  know- 
ing the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world, 
no  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  literature  has  a  cultu  e 
value  second  to  no  subject  in  the  curriculum.  However 
there  are  additional  reasons  why  one  who  expects  to 
teach  should  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  best 
literature. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  all  the  courses  is  to  awaken  or 
strengthen  in  the  student  a  love  and  appreciation  of  good 
literature,  to  aid  him  in  acquiring  a  systematic  method  for 
its  study  that  he  may  become  self-directing  in  the  fields  of 
literature,  and,  lastly,  to  assist  him  in  every  possible  way  to 
gain  skill  in  helping  children  to  come  into  possession  of 
their  literary  inheritance. 

READING. 

The  work  in  Reading  is  very  closely  correlated  with  that 
in  Literature,  and  all  that  is  said  on  a  previous  page  with 
reference  to  the  method  of  teaching  literature  and  the  aim 
of  the  work,  is  also  true  of  Reading,  The  latter,  however, 
is  necessarily  more  elementary,  and  simpler  selection  must 
be  used,  though  only  the  writings  of  the  best  authors   are 
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studied.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  work  in  reading 
gives  the  student  his  first  impulse  toward  the  best  in  litera- 
ature. 

Discourse,  however,  is  addressed  not  only  to  the  eye 
(Silent  Reading),  but  also  to  the  ear,  giving  rise  to  Oral 
Reading.  Hence  in  a  reading  class,  attention  should  not 
be  given  exclusively  to  the  thought,  but  great  stress  should 
be  laid  upon  real  expression.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
end,  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  Oral  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  students,  of  all  selections  they  study.  As  a  help 
toward  a  more  perfect  pronunciation,  as  well  as  because 
the  pupil  will  need  such  knowledge  in  his  teaching,  a 
thorough  drill  on  the  elementary  sounds  of  our  language  is 
given. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The  practical  value  of  geography  is  evident,  but  its  in- 
fluence in  forming  character  is  disclosed  only  by  a  careful 
study. 

The  student  of  geography  discovers  that  the  life  of  the 
globe — plant,  animal  and  human — is  the  result  of  contrast, 
that  commerce  is  an  effort  to  increase  the  commmodities  in 
any  particular  place  and  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  these 
commodities;  that  commerce  itself  is  the  result  of  contrast, 
e.  g.,  England,  rich  in  manufactured  articles,  is  poor  in  food- 
stuff and  certain  kinds  of  raw  materials,  while  South  America 
is  rich  in  food  supplies  and  raw  materials,  but  poor  in  man- 
ufactured articles.  These  countries  find  it  advantageous  to 
each  other  to  exchange  their  products.  It  is  the  same  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth,   and    in    this   exchange  of  world  pro- 
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ducts  the  student  sees  that  all  work  for  each  and  each  for 
all,  that  through  it  all  a  common  purpose  runs,  and  in  it 
all  the  earth  is  a  common  home  and  mankind  a  common 
brotherhood. 

If  "geography  is  the  study  of  the  material  basis,  the 
primary  conditions  and  explanations,  of  life  and  the  substan- 
tial preparation  for  it,"  it  is  surely  entitled  to  a  period  of 
time  sufficient  for  the  careful  consideration  of  its  various 
phenomena. 

In  the  Normal  school  there  are  two  courses  in  geography; 
one  for  the  elementary  and  advanced  courses,  the  other  for 
the  graduate  courses. 

The  work  in  the  elementary  and  advanced  courses  is 
identical,  and  its  nature  is  indicated  in  the  following  state- 
ments: 

The  subject  matter  of  geography  is  separated  into  three 
phases: 

1.  Mathematical,  in  which  the  student  is  led  to  see  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  earth  that  bear  upon  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  heat  into  belts.  This  it  will  be  seen  embraces 
all  the  work  of  Mathematical  Geography. 

2.  Physical,  in  which  the  mind  deals  with  the  general 
facts  of  surface  relation  that  influence  the  modification  of 
the  amount  and  general  distribution  of  heat  into  belts,  es- 
tablished in  Mathematical  Geography,  and  secondarily  that 
influence  the  character  and  general  distribution  of  plant 
and  animal  life,  and  minerals. 

3.  Political,  in  which  the  mind  is^engaged  in  interpret- 
ing the  special  modifications  of  heat,  of  plant  and  animal 
life,  of  minerals,  soil,  climate  and  rainfall,  and  all  the  spec- 
ial phenomena  of  surface  relation  that  influence  man  in  his 
institutions,  with  special  emphasis  upon  business  society. 
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For  this  work  two  years  are  given,  and  the  facilities  for 
carrying  it  out  are  excellent.  The  department  is  well  sup- 
plied with  all  necessary  appliances  such  as  maps,  globes, 
charts,  moulding  and  drawing  facilities,  etc.  A  first-class  bar- 
ometer and  other  instruments  necessary  for  making  original 
investigations  in  meteorology  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  they  are  trained  to   become   skillful  in   their  use. 

The  course  for  High  School  graduates  follows  the  same 
general  line  as  above  indicated,  but,  on  account  of  the 
limited  amount  of  time,  differs  in  the  method  of  presenta- 
tion. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  will  consist  of  lectures  cover- 
ing the  most  salient  points  in  mathematical,  physical  and 
industrial  geography.  The  last  part  will  deal  largely  with 
methods,  the  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  give  the  student 
a  clear  conception  of  the  best  means  of  adapting  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as  a  means  of  mental 
discipline. 

For  this  course  one  term  is  given. 


HISTORY. 


The  course  includes  General  History,  English  History, 
and  American  History. 

WHAT  HISTORY  IS. 

The  method  employed  in  teaching  and  in  studying  His- 
tory is  necessarily  determined  by  the  conception  the  teach- 
er has  formed  as  to  what  history  is,  the  end  to  be  attained 
in  its  study,  and  the  laws  of  the  learning  mind.  History  is 
the   narrative  of  the  evolution  of  man;  it   is   the   record  of 
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human  life,  and  life  is  a  process  of  self-realization.  History 
is  the  story  of  man  a-hunting  after  himself.  The  natural 
sciences  treat  of  the  sub-personal  evolution;  history  treats 
of  the  evolution  of  personality.  Man  begins  without  know- 
ing himself  as  an  individual  person  and  without  suspecting 
that  he  is  a  society,  or  a  social  person.  But  both  the 
sacred  unity  of  man  in  society  and  the  sacred  diversity  of 
man  in  the  individual  must  be  recognized  and  realized  be- 
fore human  life  is  fully  human.  History  is  a  record  of  the 
process  by  which  man  is  making  himself  one  in  many  and 
many  in  one. 

In  realizing  himself  as  one  and  as  many,  man  makes  use 
of  social  organizations,  which  may  be  denoted  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  institutions.  These  organic  expressions  ot 
the  common  life  ot  men  are  at  once  the  causes  and  the 
effects  of  the  social  evolution.  Upon  the  proper  differen- 
tiation and  evolution  of  these  institutions  the  future  of  our 
race  depends,  for  man  can  develop  only  in  society  organ- 
ized into  institutions. 

METHOD  IN  HISTORY. 

History  should  be  taught  to  the  pupil  in  the  school  from 
the  first  day  he  enters  school;  but  the  method  of  teaching 
should  vary  with  the  mental  development  of  the  pupil. 

(a)  The  Period  ot  Myths.  The  young  child  is  and 
ought  to  be  interested  in  the  myth  and  fairy-tale,  because 
the  fundamental  proposition  on  which  human  life  rests  is 
that  mind  is  more  than  matter,  that  intelligence  conquers 
brute  force,  that  man  as  spirit  should  learn  to  conquer  the 
limits  of  time  and  space;  and  this  is  always  the  burden  of 
the  good  myth  and  fairy-tale.  There  the  rational  and 
moral  hero  always  conquers  the  giants  of  stupidity  and 
wrong.     Through    the   judicious    use    of   this    material  the 
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child  can  form  his  elementary  "apperception  masses"  of 
historical  and  moral  images  and  concepts.  This  does  not 
however  mean  that  the  child  is  to  be  led  to  believe  in  the 
historic  truth  of  the  myth  and  fairy-tale. 

(b)  The  Period  of  Biography  and  Adventures.  The 
individual  is  adequately  recognized  earlier  than  society. 
The  child  before  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  is  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be.  in  any  great  extent  interested  in  the  social 
view  of  humanity;  but  he  should  be,  and  is,  interested  in  the 
fortunes  of  individuals.  During  childhood  the  pupilshould 
become  acquainted  with  the  great  men  and  striking  events 
of  history.  The  child  of  fourteen  is  not  properly  educated 
if  he  is  not  acquainted  with  Lincoln  and  Leonidas,  Rameses 
and  St.  Louis,  the  Crusades,  the  settlement  of  America,  and 
the  palaces  of  Assyria. 

(c)  The  Period  of  Sociological  and  Political  History. 
If  a  normal  pupil  is  rightly  trained  he  will  soon  after  four- 
teen years  of  age,  or  even  earlier,  become  interested  in  the 
evolution  of  society  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  than,  in  the 
lines  of  individuals.  Then  is  the  time  to  put  the  emphasis 
of  his  attention  upon  the  fate  and  growth  of  institutions. 
Subjects  like  the  following  ought  to  interest  the  pupil  at 
this  stage  and  ought  to  be  in  his  curriculum:  Feudalism, 
chivalry,  the  culmination  ot  absolute  monarchy  in  the  state 
of  Louis  XIV,  the  shadowy  theory  and  fortunes  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  English  Constitution,  and  the 
evolution  of  our  own  unique  and  successful  Federal  Nation. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  when  one  period  and 
method  begins,  the  preceding  periods  and  methods  do  not 
cease.  Biography,  and  even  the  fairy  tale,  are  valuable  even 
in  the  university. 
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CIVICS. 

Civics  isthe  science  of  the  Institution  of  the  State.  Early 
in  his  life  the  individual  should  be  taughc  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  Institution.  The  first  day  of  school  is  not 
too  early,  but  sometimes  too  late,  for  the  beginning  of  this 
work.  Observations  and  study  of  the  organs  of  the  state 
which  lie  near  enough  for  such  a  study  should  be  begun 
very  early  and  carried  on  by  correlation  with  other  studies 
throughout  school  life.  Civics  as  a  distinct  science  belongs 
to  the  sociological  studies,  and  should  not  be  taken  up  un- 
til the  pupil  is  mature  enough  to  take  interest  in  society  as 
an  organism,  and  has  the  neccessary  foundation  in  histori- 
cal study. 


PRACTICE  DEPARTMENT— MODEL  SCHOOL. 


This  school  includes  all  grades  from  the  lowest  primary 
up  to  the  high  school. 

There  are  three  departments,  the  Primary,  Grammar  and 
Senior,  each  of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  regular  critic  teacher 
who  is  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the  grades,  for  their 
training  in  right  habits  of  study,  and  their  general  discipline. 
The  critics  teach  part  of  their  time,  and  partof thetimethey 
supervise  the  work  of  practice  teachers. 

The  interests  of  practice  teachers  and  of  pupils  attending 
the  model  school  are  found  to  be  identical.  Poor  teach- 
ing is  equally  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  both  and  is  never 
allowed  to  continue. 

The  small  numbers  in  classes  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
grading  make  it  possible  to  give  much  individual  attention 
and  to  advance  pupils  very  rapidly. 
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There  are  special  classes  for  older  pupils  from  country 
schools,  where  their  interests  are  served  by  giving  them 
plenty  of  work  adapted  to  their  peculiar  deficiencies.  These 
pupils  are  given  the  opportunity  of  frequent  promotions. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  First  and  Second  Grades  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
studying: 

1.  Objects  in  the  world  around  them, — animals,  plants, 
stones,  forms  of  water,  sun,  stars,  etc. 

2.  Imaginary  journeys  to  different  parts  of  the  world, 
based  on  the  above  nature  study  and  giving  opportunity  for 
the  comparison  ot  the  food,  clothing,  habitations  and  occu- 
pations of  people  in  different  climates. 

3.  Literature  and  history  in  the  form  of  myths,  simple 
stories  adapted  from  the  best  literature,  and  simple  poems 
and  prose  articles  chiefly  of  the  narrative  type, — as  Wonder- 
book,  Hiawatha,  Barbara  Frietchie,  etc. 

Language,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  number  and  draw- 
ing are  made  supplementary  to  this  work. 

The  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades  continue  the  work 
in  nature  study  in  a  more  thorough  way — plants  and  ani- 
mals in  their  season  aspects,  soil-forming,  work  of  water, 
and  other  phases  of  the  geography  of  the  vicinity. 

2.  Imaginary  geographical  journeys  are  continued  and 
concepts  of  geographical  elements  are  formed. 

There  is  a  general  survey  of  the  world,  the  structure  of 
continents  being  closely  associated  with  productions,  oc- 
cupations, and  life. 

3.  History  stories  of  discovery  and  adventures  now  pre- 
dominate. 
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The  myths  in  these  grades  include  stories  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  stories  of  King  Arthur,  .stories  of  Siegfried,  etc. 

Other  literature  is  introduced,  poems  of  Longiellow  and 
Whittier,  Lamb's  Roast  Pig,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  etc. 

The  classes  read  such  books  as:  Ruskin's  King  of  the 
Golden  River,  Tanglevvood  Tales,  Church's  Three  Greek 
Children,  Brooks  and  Brook  Basins,  Children's  Stories  of 
American  Progress,  etc. 

In  arithmetic,  fractions,  both  decimal  and  common,  are 
completed,  the  work  being  concrete  to  a  large  extent. 

The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades  continue  nature-study 
with  more  formal  botany,  zoology  and  physiology.  A  sim- 
ple course  of  physics  and  the  study  of  minerals  and  work  of 
water,  is  applied  in  the  study  of  geography  which  is  com- 
pleted in  these  grades. 

Biography  is  the  main  phase  of  history  study,  though 
striking  events  are  also  made  subjects  of  lessons.  Eggle- 
ston's  and  Montgomery's   First  Books  in   History  are  used. 

One  term  is  spent  upon  a  series  of  stories  from  general 
history,  and  another  is  spent  on  English  history  in  the  same 
way.  This  is  preparatory  to  the  more  formal  study  of 
American  history  in  the  Eighth  Grade. 

Literature  is  continued  and  the  reading  of  these  grades 
includes  such  books  as:  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish, 
Shaler's  First  Book  in  Geology,  Fairyland  of  Science, 
Sharp  Eyes  by  Burroughs,  A  Hunting  of  the  Deer,  by  War- 
ner, etc. 

Latin  is  begun  in  Sixth  and  Seventh  grades  if  parents  so 
desire. 

Arithmetic  is  completed  through  percentage. 

The  parts  of  the  sentence  and  the  parts  of  speech,  with 
meaning  and  uses  of  modifiers  of  subject  and  predicate,  are 
pointed  out  in  reading  and  literature  lessons. 
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The  Eighth  and  Senior  Grades.  (The  Eighth  grade  pre- 
pares for  the  High  School.  The  Senior  grade  gives  extra 
studies.) 

Special  study  of  Botany  and  Physiology. 

U.  S.   History,— Sheldon-Barnes   text    book, — completed. 

Technical  grammar  work  covering  the  matter  in  "Our 
Language,"  is  correlated  with  the  literature  study. 

Latin  (optional),  continued. 

Literature — These  classes  have  read  and  studied  this 
year:  Evangeline,  Snowbound,  Longfellow's  Golden 
Legend,  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Dicken's  Child's  History 
of  England,  and  other  classics. 

Arithmetic  finished.  Algebra  completed  through  factor- 
ing. 

Drawing  and  Physical  culture  are  continued  throughout 
the  course. 

Blackboard  reproduction  is  a  feature  of  the  work,  pen- 
manship and  written  language  receiving  much  direct  atten- 
tion. 

The  entire  resources  of  the  Normal  School  in  the  way  of 
apparatus  and  all  educational  appliances  are  used  in  the 
Model  school.  Its  pupils  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  muse- 
ums, physical  apparatus  and  laboratories. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


The  need  of  this  department  in  the  educational  system  is 
rapidly  being  recognized  throughout  the  country.  It  is  be- 
coming apparent  that  the  kindergarten  is  a  necessary  link 
between  the  home  and  the  Primary  school.  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris  says:  "It  is  at  this  period  of  transition  from  the 
life  in  the  family  to  that  in  the  school  that  the  kindergarten 
furnishes    what    is    most  desirable,   and  in  so  doing  solves 
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many  problems  hitherto  found  difficult  of  solution.  The 
genius  of  Froebel  has  provided  a  system  of  discipline  and 
instruction  which  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  this  stage  of 
the  child's  growth,  when  he  needs  the  gentleness  of  nature 
and  the  rational  order  of  the  school  in  due  admixture. 

"The  discovery  of  Froebel  gives  the  child  what  is  needed 
of  the  substantial  effects  of  the  school  without  the  danger 
of  roughly  crushing  out   his  individuality  at  the  same  time. 

"The  advantage  to  the  community  of  utilizing  the  age 
from  four  to  six  in  training  the  hand  and  eye;  in  developing 
habits  of  cleanliness,  politeness,  self-control,  urbanity  and 
industry;  in  training  the  mind  to  understand  numbers  and 
geometric  forms,  to  invent  combinations  of  figures  and 
shapes,  and  to  represent  them  with  the  pencil — these  and 
other  valuable  lessons  in  combination  with  their  fellow- 
pupils  and  obedience  to  the  rule  of  their  superiors— above 
all,  the  useful  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  instruction 
which  will  come  from  the  Kindergarten  and  penetrate  the 
methods  of  the  other  schools — will,  I  think,  ultimately  pre- 
vail in  securing  to  us  the  establishment  of  this  beneficent 
institution  in  all  the  city  school-systems  of  our  country." 

This  opinion  is  gaining  ground  daily,  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  trained  kindergartners  and  also  for  kindergarten 
trained  primary  teachers.  To  meet  this  demand,  this  school 
offers  a  thorough  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  this 
necessary  department  of  education. 

The  aim  is  not  only  to  equip  specialists  for  the  Kinder- 
garten, but  also  to  give  to  those  having  had  work  in  other 
departments  of  the  Normal  School  and  desirous  of  special- 
izing in  primary  work,  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of 
Froebel's  theory  of  education  as  applied  to  the  younger 
pupils. 
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The  course  of  one  year  consists  of  the  study  of  Froebel's 
"Mutter  und  Koselieder,"  (mother  play  and  nursery  songs), 
the  gifts,  occupations,  songs,  stories  and  games,  elementary 
science,  program  work  and  physical  culture. 

nUTTER  UND  KOSELIEDER. 

"The  Mutter  und  Koselieder"  is  used  as  the  basis  of  all 
the  theoretical  work  of  the  Kindergarten.  Froebel  himself 
says  of  it:  "I  have  here  laid  down  the  most  important  part 
of  my  educational  method." 

GIFTS. 

The  gifts  are  such  material  as  can  be  used  by  the  child 
and  returned  to  the  teacher  unaltered.  Through  them  he 
gains  largely  his  impressions,  and  they  follow  a  sequence 
that  meets  the  advancing  needs  of  the  child. 

The  first  gift  consists  of  six  soft  worsted  balls  of  the 
rainbow  colors — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet. 

The  second,  which  is  given  the  child  after  his  ideas  be- 
come more  definite  and  gives  him  a  basis  for  classification 
is  the  type  forms — sphere,  cylinder  and  cube  of  hard  wood. 
The  third  and  fourth  are  building  blocks,  the  third  being  a 
two  inch  cube  divided  into  eight  smaller  cubes,  and  the 
fourth  a  two  inch  cube,  divided  into  bricks  two  inches 
by  one  inch  by  one-half  inch. 

These  satisfy  the  child's  instinct  of  investigation  and 
creativity. 

The  seventh  consists  of  square  and  triangular  tables  of 
wood  and  these  are  embodied  surface.  By  means  of  them 
the  child  pictures  or  lepresents. 

The  tenth  consists  of  the  I,  2,  3,  4,  and  5-inch  wooden 
sticks,  or  the  embodied  line. 
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The  eleventh  consists  of  the  metal  rings,  half  rings  and 
quarter  rings,  or  the  embodied  curved  line;  and  the  twelfth 
consists  of  wooden  points  or  seeds,  embodied  points. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

The  occupations  are  the  material  which,  when  used  by 
the  child,  receive  the  impress  of  his  individuality.  By 
means  of  them  he  expresses  the  ideas  gained  through  the 
gifts.     The  following  occupation  work  is  done  the  first  year: 

The  perforating  is  the  made  point  with  a  needle  in  card- 
board. 

The  sewing  is  the  made  line  with  worsted. 

The  drawing  is  a  school  of  geometric  forms  done  with 
pencil. 

The  interlacing  is  lines  forming  surface.  Various  geo- 
metric forms  are  made  with  slats  of  wood  woven  together. 

The  weaving  is  done  with  mats  of  paper  of  different 
colors  cut  into  strips  through  which  stripes  are  woven. 

The  folding  consists  of  various  forms  folded  with  colored 
papers. 

The  cutting  is  done  with  colored  papers,  the  forms  cut 
being  recombined  into  symetrical  figures. 

Peas  work  is  done  with  sticks  and  soaked  peas  and  em- 
phasizes linear  boundaries  of  objects. 

The  work  in  sand  is  the  making  of  different  forms  with 
damp  sand. 

The  work  done  in  clay  modeling  covers  nature-forms, 
and  manufactured  and  geometric  forms. 

SONGS  AND  STORIES. 

A  complete  study  is  made  of  the  use  of  songs  and  stories 
in  the  child's  development.  Practice  in  the  songs  and  ges- 
tures is  given,  also  in  telling  original  stories. 
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GAHES. 

Believing  the  child's  play  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  his  education  and  that  he  is  best  studied  while  at 
play,  especial  emphasis  is  put  upon  this  study. 

SCIENCE. 

The  application  of  nature  study  to  the  Kindergarten  is 
made  an  important  feature  of  the  course. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  Physical  Culture  given  serves  two  purposes.  It  aids 
the  teacher  to  bodily  control  the  freedom  and  enables  her 
to  interpret  the  child's  character  through  his  physical  ex- 
pression. 

PROGRAM   WORK. 

Each  student  is  given  drill  in  the  preparation  of  weekly 
and  monthly  programs  of  Kindergarten  work  and  also  three 
hours  of  practice  work  daily  with  the  children,  where  she 
has  the  opportunity  of  applying  the  theory. 

To  those  who  complete  the  course  and  are  otherwise 
qualified,  a  diploma  will  be  issued.  The  conditions  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Kindergarten  Department  are  the  same  as 
for  admission  to  the  Course  for  High  School  and  College 
graduates,  given  elsewhere  in  this  Catalogue.   (See  page  34.) 

POST  GRADUATE  WORK. 

A  Post  Graduate  Course  of  a  year  is  also  offered.  The 
Gift  work  will  be  with  the  fifth  and  sixth, — advanced  build- 
ing gifts, — and  the  eighth,  which  is  a  number  of  slats  joined, 
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and  the  Ninth,  unjoined  slats,  with  both  of  which  different 
geometrical  forms  are  made.  Added  lessons  will  also  be 
given  upon  those  gifts  studied  the  first  year. 

The  Occupation  work  will  consist  of  circular  sewing,  a 
sequence  done  in  curved  lines;  intertwining,  or  strips  of  pa- 
per woven  together  into  different  forms;  cylinder  work,  or 
paper  rolled  into  cylinders,  from  which  various  forms  are 
made;  card  board  modeling,  in  which  surface  boundaries 
of  solids  are  emphasized;  and  also  added  work  in  clay 
modeling. 

Advanced  work  on  all  the  other  lines  of  the  first  year's 
study,  including  practice  work,  will  be  added. 

No  provision  has  been  made  for  a  diploma  to  be  con- 
ferred for  Post  Graduate  work,  but  a  statement  will  be 
issued  signed  by  the  president  of  the  school  and  the  direc- 
torof  the  Kindergarten,  certifying  to  the  work  accomplished, 
and  the  power,  theoretrical  and  practical,  exhibited  by  the 
Post  Graduate  student.  A  variety  of  positions  is  offered 
to  those  who  complete  both  undergraduate  and  post  gradu- 
ate courses,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  locate  each  Kinder- 
gartner  so  that  she  may  render  the  best  service  of  which 
she  is  capable  and  receive  a  corresponding  compensation. 


O 


SESSIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


There  are  five  daily  sessions  of  the  school  each  week, 
from  8:30  a.  m.  to  12:40  p.  m. 

The  hours  of  study  are  from  3:00  to  5:00  and  from  7:00 
to  9:00  o'clock  p.  m.  daily,  except  on  Friday  evenings  and 
Saturday  mornings  and  afternoons.  This  arrangement  di- 
vides the  day  into  two  periods,  that  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  12:40 
p.  m.,  during  which  time  the  students  are  engaged  in  recita- 
tions, and  that  covered  by  the  study  hours  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening.  The  strict  observance  of  the  latter  period  is 
of  quite  as  much  importance  as  the  former.  No  pupil  will 
be  expected  to  absent  himself  from  duty  during  either  in- 
terval, nor  will  it  be  presumed  that  pupils  are  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  callers  or  visitors  during  their  study  hours,  any 
more  than  during  the  hours  of  recitation.  As  the  spirit  of 
the  school  is  thoroughly  loyal  to  this  plan  any  person  feel- 
ing himself  unable  to  comply  cheerfully  with  these  habits 
of  work  will  not  find  this  school  congenial. 

ADMISSION. 

1.  The  essential  qualifications,  of  which  students  should 
be  well  satisfied,  are  their  physical  ability  and  their  natural 
adaption  to  the  teacher's  profession. 

2.  For  admission  to  the  Elementary  Course  candidates 
must  be  fifteen  years  of  age.     They  must  pass  a  creditable 
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examination  in  Orthography,  Reading,  Grammar  and  Lan- 
guage, the  general  Geography  of  the  world,  and  Arithme- 
tic, equivalent  to  the  demands  ior  a  second-grade  certificate 
in  these  subjects.  They  must  sign  a  pledge  to  teach  two- 
years  in  the  schools  ot  the  state,  unless  prevented  by  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control,  and  to  report  semi-annu- 
ally to  the  President.  The  examinations  are  both  written 
and  oral — the  aim  being  to  determine  the  ability  of  an  ap- 
plicant rather  than  a  list  of  the  facts  he  has  at  hand.  Many 
persons  who  would  pass  a  poor  examination  on  questions  of 
fact,  may  be  the  very  strongest  students,  the  most  vigorous 
thinkers. 

3.  Graduates  of  high  schools  and  colleges  will  be  passed 
in  subjects  without  examination,  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Principal  that  they  have  already  completed  these  subjects 
with  a  grade  ot  not  less  than  75  per  cent. 

Applicants  holding  second-grade  county  certificates  are 
admitted  to  the  C  class  without  examination.  It  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  persons  expecting  to  attend  the 
schools,  especially  those  at  a  distance,  take  their  county  ex- 
aminations for  second-grade  certificates.  The  result  will 
show  them  whether  they  can  enter,  and  may  save  them  the 
expense  of  a  trip  to  St.  Cloud.  Besides  this,  the  school  is 
glad  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the  County  Superintendents 
in  supplying  their  schools  with  trained  teachers. 

4.  Students  will  not  be  received  after  the  beginning  of  a 
term  except  upon  the  most  satisfactory  excuse.  Any  who 
cannot  be  present  upon  the  first  day  of  a  term  should  report 
to  the  president  beforehand,  that  their  absence  may  be  un- 
derstood. Neither  is  it  expected  that  students  will  leave 
before  the  close  of  a  term,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by- 
circumstances  beyond  their  control. 
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5.  In  this  matter  an  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  those 
-actually  engaged  in  teaching.  For  such  the  doors  of  the 
school  are  always  open,  and  they  will  be  welcomed  to 
come  whenever  their  terms  close  and  to  stay  as  long  a  time 
as  they  can. 

6.  Students  already  entered  in  classes,  and  having  no 
examinations  to  pass,  are  not  required  to  be  present  the 
day  ot  examination. 

7.  Examinations  for  entrance  to  all  classes  will  be  held 
on  the  first  day  of  each  term. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS. 

To  determine  your  own  fitness  for  admission  to  the 
school,  ask,  and  be  able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the 
following  questions: 

a.  Can  I  read  fluently  and  with  understanding? 

b.  Am  I  a  good  speller? 

c.  Can  I  write  legibly? 

d.  Am  I  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  dictionary? 

e.  Do  I  understand  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  am 
I  skillful  in  their  application. 

f.  Do  I  habitually  use,  in  speaking  and  writing,  good 
English?  Am  I  familiar  with  the  proper  use  of  capital 
letters,  and  the  general  rules  for  punctuation?  Can  I  an- 
alyze correctly  an  ordinary  English  sentence,  classify  the 
parts  of  speech,  and  give  their  office  and  construction? 

g.  Can  I  name  and  give  a  brief  description  of  the  con- 
tinents and  principal  countries  of  the  globe,  locate  the  prin- 
cipal mountain  ranges,  rivers  and  cities,  and  can  I  explain, 
with  reasonable  clearness,  the  changes  of  the  season. 

These  questions  indicate  the  subjects  upon  which  the 
failures  of  applicants  are  most  frequent.  If  you  have  been 
a  careful  student  in  the  elementary  branches,  you  should  be 
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able  to  answer  these  in  the  affirmative,  for  this  is  the  work 
tor  which  the  grammar  and  ungraded  schools,  and  not  the 
Normal  School,  should  be  held  responsible.  Every  nega- 
tive or  doubtful  answer  will  diminish  the  probability  of  your 
admission.  The  time  spent  on  more  advanced  studies  will 
be  of  little  value  to  you,  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of 
the  lower  classes. 

Obtain  a  letter  from  your  County  Superintendent,  if  pos- 
sible, introducing  you  to  some  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
school.     This  will  be  all  the  recommendation  you  will  need. 

Bring  with  you,  as  useful  for  study  or  reference,  all  the 
text  books  you  have. 

Students  must  come  fully  prepared  to  give  their  undivided 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  school  during  the  entire  term. 
The  demands  of  the  school  are  so  pressing  that  the  students 
cannot  be  permitted  to  engage  during  term  time  in  any  em- 
ployment or  pleasure — as  taking  private  music  lessons  or 
attending  parties  or  other  entertainments — which  is  not 
directly  connected  with  their  work. 

DISCIPLINE 

In  a  Normal  School  there  should  be  no  need  of  referring 
to  the  matter  of  discipline.  Only  those  should  come,  or  be 
admitted,  who  are  earnestly  desirous  of  forming  correct 
habits.  This  is  not  in  any  sense  a  reform  school,  and  young 
gentlemen  or  young  ladies  who  are  not  disposed  to  submit 
willingly  and  cheerfully  to  all  the  wholesome  restraints 
found  necessary  for  the  good  working  and  good  reputation 
of  the  school,  will  be  unhesitatingly  dismissed. 

We  are,  in  a  measure,  responsible  to  the  state  for  the 
character  and  acquirements  of  each  pupil  graduated  from 
the  school.     This   being  the   case,  we  are  compelled  to  ex- 
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ercise  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  in  reference  to  both  of  these 
points.  Offenses,  that  in  a  mere  academic  institution  might 
be  passed  over  lightly,  are  viewed  rather  as  indicating  the 
unfitness  of  the  offender  for  taking  charge  of  the  training 
of  the  children  of  the  state.  It  therefore  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  pupils  are  advised  to  withdraw  from  the  school, 
when  no  very  serious  charges  are  brought  against  them; 
they  have  merely  convinced  us  that  they  are  not  suitable 
persons  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching. 


GENERAL  INFORHATION. 


LOCATION. 

The  school  is  located  in  the  city  of  St.  Cloud,  county  seat 
of  Stearns  county,  seventy-five  miles  above  St.  Paul.  The 
city  lies  on  both  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  It  is  the  center  of  a  net-work  of  railroads,  giving  it 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  has  a  system 
of  water  works,  an  electric  street  railway  seven  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  its  streets  are  lighted  by  electricity.  The  Great 
Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  railroads  bring  students 
direct  to  the  city  from  all  points  within  the  vast  territory 
covered  by  their  tracks.  St.  Cloud  is  a  rapidly  growing 
city,  with  a  present  population  of  about  ten  thousand.  It 
affords  to  all  students  good  opportunities  in  literary,  social 
and  religious  culture — all  of  the  leading  Christian  denomin- 
ations having  houses  of  worship  here.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  healthful  cities  in  the  state. 

HISTORY. 

The  school  was  opened  in  September,  1869,  in  the  hotel 
building  known  as  the  Stearns  House.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  the  present  spacious  and  beautiful  structure  in  1875, 
the  old  building  was  used  as  a  Ladies'  Home.  During  the 
twenty  years  of  its  existence  it  has  graduated  six  hundred 
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and  forty-one  students,  who  have  returned  to  the  state  on 
an  average,  two  and  a  half  times  the  service  they  pledged 
themselves  to  render.  Many  of  them  have  made  teaching 
their  life-work.  Their  constantly  widening  experience  en- 
ables them  to  make  their  labors  more  and  more  valuable  to 
the  state  in  raising  the  standard  of  its  schools. 

In  addition  to  these,  several  thousand  young  persons  have 
taken  a  partial  course  of  training  here,  all  of  whom  were 
thereby  better  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  school  room, 
many,  indeed,  receiving  such  an  impetus  as  to  place  them 
in  the  ranks  of  the  best  teachers. 

THE  BUILDING. 

The  building  occupied  by  this  school  is  built  of  cream- 
colored  brick.  While  a  model  in  its  convenience  and  fur- 
nishing, it  was  found  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  rapidly 
increasing  attendance,  and  the  legislature  of  1891  made  an 
appropriation  for  enlarging  the  building. 

The  new  wing  of  64x84  feet  is  a  very  desirable  addition. 
In  the  basement  are  toilet  rooms;  the  first  floor  is  occupied 
by  the  Model  school,  the  second  by  the  Chemical  and  Phys- 
ical laboratories  and  other  recitation  rooms.  The  Model 
school  apartments  are  perfectly  arranged  for  meeting  the 
requirements  of  practice  work,  and  are  furnished  with  every 
facility  fur  illustrating  the  work  of  the  first  eight  grades  of 
the  public  school  system.  A  full  description  of  the  labora- 
tories is  given  elsewhere  in  this  catalogue.   (See  page  49.) 

With  the  substantial  addition  herein  described  the  build- 
ing was  not  adequate  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
school,  and  the  Legislature  of  1895  made  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $25,000  for  still  further  increasing  its  capac- 
ity.    A  new  wing  at  the  north  end  of  the  building,  similar 
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to  the  south  wing  and  having  an  ell  in  the  rear  sixty  feet 
deep  by  fifty-two  feet  wide,  is  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. With  this  addition  to  the  building  and  with  the  large 
increase  in  its  annual  income  secured  during  the  last  few 
years  to  meet  the  growing  needs  demanded  by  its  increased 
efficiency  the  school  enters  upon  a  new  career  of  usefulness. 
The  building  is  heated  by  hot  air  and  has  a  thorough  sys- 
tem of  ventilation,  and  is  lighted  by  electricity.  Situated 
upon  a  high  bluff  over-looking  the  Mississippi  river,  the  lo- 
cation is  no  less  beautiful  than  healthful. 


LIBRARY. 

A  library  of  several  thousand  volumes  is  open  to  the 
school.  A  full  supply  of  the  standard  reference  books,  dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias,  gazeteers,  etc.,  furnish  all  needed 
information  upon  subjects  discussed  in  the  class  room. 

A  library  of  text  books  upon  all  subjects  is  open  to  the 
students,  where  they  find  help  in  examining  the  various 
methods  presented  by  our  standard  text  book  authors  in  the 
different  branches. 

This  school  has  been  designated  as  a  Depository  of  Pub- 
lic Documents,  and  now  has  on  its  shelves  over  1,500  vol- 
umes from  the  Government  Printing  office,  many  of  them 
of  great  value.  They  are  open  to  the  public  for  consultation 
at  any  time  during  the  day  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m. 

READING  ROOM. 

The  reading  room  has  been  fitted  up  by  the  Students 
and  contains  a  full  list  of  the  leading  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines. 
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Both  the  reading  room  and  the  library  are  open  daily 
to  students  during  all  hours  of  the  day  when  they  a*e  not 
required  to  attend  to  the  other  duties  of  the  school. 

BOARDING. 

The  Ladies'  Home,  finished  during  the  early  fall  of  1885, 
is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  school.  It  affords  the  best 
accommodations  to  seventy-five  young  ladies,  and  can  fur- 
nish day-board  to  fifty  more,  ladies  or  gentlemen.  The 
nearness  of  the  Home  to  the  school  makes  it  peculiarly  de- 
sirable during  the  winter  months,  saving  a  long  walk 
through  the  cold  and  snow. 

The  building  is  a  credit  to  the  state  and  a  monument  to 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  built  of 
cream-colored  brick,  three  stories  in  height,  105  feet  in 
length  and  65  feet  in  depth,  in  the  form  of  an  L.  The  first 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  Matron's  apartments,  parlors,  gen- 
tlemen's waiting  room,  dining  hall  and  kitchen — the  two 
upper  floors  by  the  sleeping  rooms  and  bath  rooms.  In  the 
basement  are  seven  Ruttan  furnaces,  the  laundry,  cellar  and 
janitor's  rooms.  The  upper  floors  are  connected  by  broad, 
gently  slopings  tairways,  each  one  relieved  by  a  landing. 
The  rooms  are  high  and  airy,  the  halls  ample  and  well 
lighted. 

The  building  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Ruttan  sys- 
tem. All  the  rooms  are  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  of 
68  to  70  degrees,  and  all  the  air  in  each  room  is  changed 
as  often  as  every  20  minutes.  The  Home  is  well  lighted 
and  supplied  with  every  convenience  of  the  best  modern 
homes.  Large  bath  rooms  for  the  use  of  students,  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  are  within  easy  access  from  all  the  rooms. 
The  building  is   supplied  with   water    from    the  city  water 
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mains,  which  insures  protection  in  case  of  fire,  while  the 
most  approved  fire  escapes,  three  in  number,  are  attached 
at  convenient  places. 

The  furnace-heating  does  away  with  all  the  fires  on  the 
floors  of  the  Home,  rendering  the  building  practically  fire- 
proof. 

The  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  young  ladies  at  the 
Home  has  been  made  a  matter  of  long  and  careful  study, 
and  it  can  be  confidently  said  that  it  affords  to  those  so 
fortunate  as  to  board  there  all  the  pleasures  of  a  home  with 
none  of  the  discomforts  of  a  boarding  house. 

The  house  is  furnished  throughout  with  carpets  and  sub- 
stantial furniture. 

Rooms  for  students  are  supplied  with  table,  chairs,  car- 
pets, bedstead,  springs,  mattresses,  pillows,  bureau,  wash- 
stand,  wash-bowl  and  pitcher,  window  shades,  and  lamps 
with  shades,  napkins,  towels,  pillow-cases,  sheets,  blanket, 
comfortable  and  spread,  and  every  room  has  a  closet.  Each 
young  lady  is  requested  to  bring  a  water-proof  cloak,  um- 
brella and  pair  of  rubbers. 

Students  boarding  at  the  Home  are  required  co  do  no 
work  under  the  present  arrangement,  excepting  that  they 
take  turns  in  waiting  upon  the  tables. 

The  most  careful  attention  is  given  to  all  the  customs  of 
a  refined  home — the  young  ladies  being  taught,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  those  refinements  of  manner  which 
mark  the  cultivated  ladies  of  society.  Inasmuch  as  all  true 
courtesy  and  culture  spring  from  the  Golden  Rule,  much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  governing  all 
actions  upon  the  principle  of  right  and  charity.  The  home, 
as  a  Christian  household,  is  thus  kept  free  from  the  gossip 
and  personalities  which  have  their  root  in  selfishness. 
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The  supervision  of  the  establishment  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  matron  who  devotes  her  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion to  securing  the  physical  and  social  comfort  of  the 
young  ladies. 

The  table  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  weil-cooked 
food  and  in  ample  variety.  The  bill  of  fare  is  equal  to  that 
upon  the  tables  of  the  best  families  in  the  city.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  students  in  the  past  may  be  appealed  to  upon 
this  matter — their  unanimous  verdict  being  one  of  complete 
satisfaction. 

Such  rates  of  boarding  as  this  school  affords,  it  is  firmly 
believed,  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other  school  in  the 
country. 

The  price  per  week,  including  furnished  room,  light, 
fuel,  board,  use  of  laundry,  bath  rooms,  and  all  the  con- 
veniences of  the  Home,  is  only  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
(S3. 50),  payable  in  advance.  Table  board  without  rooms  is 
two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  (S2.25)  per  week.  When 
this  amount  is  compared  with  the  expenses  of  other  board- 
ing halls  for  young  ladies,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  from  fifty 
cents  to  seven  dollars  less  per  week  than  is  usually  charged 
elsewhere. 

While  most  of  the  washing  is  done  by  steam  laundries 
in  the  city,  a  limited  amount  may  be  done  by  the  young 
ladies  in  the  Home  laundry.  All  of  the  ironing  may  be 
done  by  the  students  if  they  so  desire.  Washing  costs  55 
cents  per  dozen  for  young  ladies  at  the  Home. 

Preference  in  choice  of  rooms  will  be  given  in  the 
order  of  application.  Rooms  are  engaged  by  the  term. 
Those  wishing  to  occupy  them  for  a  shorter  time  should 
notify  the  matron  of  the  fact  at  the  time  of  engaging 
them. 
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Board  can  be  secured  in  private  families  at  from  $2.50  to 
$5.00  per  week. 


SELF-BOARDING. 

The  best  facilities  exist  for  self-boarding,  independently 
or  in  clubs.  The  expense  of  living,  including  room 
rent,  board,  lights  and  fuel,  need  not  exceed,  on  an 
average,  one  dollar  and  ninety-five  cents  per  week/ 

The  entire 

EXPENSES 

During  a  school  year  for  some  of   our   students,  including 
everything  except  clothing,  do  not   exceed   one    hundred 

DOLLARS. 

TUITION. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  entering  the  Normal  de- 
partment and  who  sign  the  required  pledge  to  teach  for 
two  years  in  the  public  schools  ol  the  state. 

To  all  not  so  pledged  to  teach,  the  tuition  is  #30  per  year. 

For  those  who  take  the  Kindergarten  Training  course  the 
tuition  is  $50. 

In  the  Model  School  the  tuition  is  $4  per  year  for  the 
grades  from  one  to  five  inclusive,  and  $8  per  year  for  all 
higher  grades. 

For  the  Kindergarten  $12  per  year. 

All  tuition  is  payable  by  terms,  strictly  in  advance, 
and  no  portion  of  the  amount  will  be  refunded. 
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TEXT  BOOKS. 

Text  books  are  furnished  free  of  charge  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  school  to  those  who  pay  tuition;  other  students 
pay  a  uniform  fee  of  $3.00  per  year  for  the  rental  ot  all  text 
books  needed. 

A  strict  account  is  kept  of  any  injury  done  to  books  and 
a  charge  made  therefor. 

Students  are  allowed  to  purchase  their  books  if  they  pre- 
fer to  do  so.  To  all  such,  books  are  sold  at  the  lowest 
wholesale  rates. 


GENERAL  ANNOUNCEHENTS. 


Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  following  points: 

1.  Students  who  do  not  board  at  home  are  expected  to 
consult  the  President  before  selecting  boarding  places. 

2.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  will  not  be  permitted  to  board 
in  the  same  family.  This  rule  shall  apply  equally  where 
the  house  is  occupied  by  two  or  more  families. 

3.  Permission  must  be  obtained  in  every  case  where 
pupils  desire  to  board  in  families  where  boarders  are  taken 
who^are  not  connected  with  the  school. 

4.  Brothers  and  sisters  will  be  allowed  to  board  in  the 
same  house,  provided  no  other  boarders  are  received  into 
the  house. 

5.  Students  will  not  be  expeeted  to  change  their  board- 
ing places  without  consulting  the  President. 

6.  Every  means  will  be  taken  to  secure  suitable  board- 
ing places  for  such  students  as  desire  this  service,  and  fam- 
ilies in  which  students  board  will  be  encouraged  to  report 
the  least  departure  from  perfectly  ladylike  and  gentlemanly 
conduct. 

7.  Pupils  may  receive  calls  on  Friday  evenings  from  6 
o'clock  to  9,  and  on  other  days  out  of  study  hours. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  CHURCH.       . 

It  is  expected  that  each  student  will  choose  a  church 
home  upon  coming  here,  which  shall  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  his  parents,  and  that  he  will  regularly  attend  upon 
its  stated  services. 
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HOW  TO  REACH  THE  SCHOOL. 

If  south  of  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  buy  your  tickets  to 
either  one  of  these  cities,  and  there  purchase,  over  either 
the  Great  Northern  or  Northern  Pacific  road,  a  ticket  to  St. 
Cloud.  Upon  reaching  the  station  take  an  omnibus  and 
tell  the  driver  to  take  you  to  either  the  Ladies'  Home  or 
to  the  Normal  School.  The  buildings  are  but  a  few  rods 
apart.     Report  directly  to  the  President  at  his  office. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  importance  to  any  educational  institution  of  a  well- 
organized  Alumni  Association  is  conceded  by  all,  but  such 
an  organization  is  of  inestimable  value  to  a  Normal  School. 
An  alumnus  is  considered  as  representing  the  educational 
beliefs  and  principles  of  his  alma  mater,  and  a  Normal 
School  owes  whatever  reputation  it  has'  gained  in  educa- 
tional circles  to  the  success  of  its  graduates  in  the  school- 
room. On  the  other  hand,  the  success  of  the  graduate  is 
due  to  the  careful  training  received  from  his  school,  its 
prestige  and  its  active  efforts  to  secure  him  a  position  at 
graduation  and  thereafter  to  promote  him  in  the  profession 
as  rapidly  as  he  demonstrates  his  capacity  for  ;more  impor- 
tant service.  School  and  alumni  are  but  integral  parts  of 
the  whole.  It  is  the  object  of  this  association  to  promote 
the  common  interests  of  its  members  and  of  the  school. 

With  this  object  in  view,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Alumni 
arouse  its  members  to  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
teacher's  profession.  It  is  desired  that  educational  prob- 
lems be  presented  and  discussed  at  its  annual  reunions.  If 
this  plan  meets  with  the  cordial  support  of  the  alumni, 
work  of  this  nature  will  be  felt  as  an  educational  force 
throughout  the  state. 
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The  annual  reunion  for  this  year  will  be  held  at  the  Nor- 
mal on  Sept.  3rd.  It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  the 
Alumni  may  be  present,  and  that  the  meeting  may  be  the 
source  of  both  professional  and  social  profit. 

GENERAL  REJ1ARKS. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  County  Superintendents  and  other 
friends  of  the  Normal  School  will  be  ready  to  advise  those 
who  are  earnestly  striving  to  make  themselves  good  teach- 
ers to  enter  some  of  the  departments  of  the  school. 

County  Superintendents  and  friends  of  education  are  ear- 
nestly invited  to  visit  and  inspect  the  workings  of  this 
school,  and  by  their  criticism,  suggestions  and  co-operation 
aid  us  in  supplying  the  schools  of  the  state  with  better 
trained  teachers. 

Address  letters  of  inquiry  and  requests  for  catalogues  to 
the  President  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
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gttate  gtormal  goarfc. 


Hon.  W.  W.  PENDERGAST,  Ex  Officio,  St.  Paul, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Hon.  W.  S.  PATTEE,         -                  -         -  Minneapolis. 

Hon.  C.  A.  MOREY, Winona. 

Hon.  GEO.  H.  CLARK, Mankato. 

Hon.  W.  B.  MITCHELL,      -        -   .     -         -  St.  Cloud. 

Hon.  S.  G.  COMSTOCK,                     -         -  Moorhead. 

Hon.  G.  B.  WARD,         -  Alexandria. 

Hon.  ANDREW  GRINDELAND,            -  -        Warren. 

Hon.  W.  F.  PHELPS,             ....  St.  Paul. 


(®fficev&  of  the  goavb. 


W.  S.  Pattee, President. 

W.  W.  Pendergast, Secretary. 

C.  A.  Morey, Treasurer,  Winona. 

Geo,  H.  Clark,         ....      Treasurer,  Mankato. 
W.  B.  Mitchell,  ...  Treasurer,  St.  Cloud. 

S.  G.  Comstock,         -         -         -  Treasurer,  Moorhead, 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June> 
at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  in  St.  Paul. 


Fagulty  of  Instruction, 


GEO.  R.  KLEEBERGER,  B.  S.,  President. 

Psychology  and  Science  of  Education. 

ISABEL  LAWRENCE, 

Methods  and  Superintendent  of  Training  School. 

WAITE  A.  SHOEMAKER, 

Mathematics  and  Methods. 

GEO.  C.  HUBBARD, 

Biological  Science. 

P.  M.  MAGNUSSON,  Ph.  D., 

History,  Civil  Government  and  Psychology. 

M.  D.  AVERY, 

English. 

CORNELIA  A.  CHANEY, 

Music  and  Drawing. 

MABEL  A.  McKINNEY, 

Director  of  Kindergarten. 

WINIFRED  KENELY, 

General  Assistant. 

JANE  K.  WEATHERLOW,  B.  A., 

Assistant  in  English. 

P.  P.  COLGROVE,! 

Geography. 

ELSPA  M.  DOPP,  M.  L., 

Assistant  in  English. 

FRED  M.  KIEHLE,  B.  A., 
Latin. 

B.^B.  JAMES,  A.  M., 

Physical  Science. 

MARTHA  M.  WHEELER, 

Critic  in  Training  School. 

GERTRUDE  EARHART, 

Critic  in  Training  School. 

MARGARET  M.  JERRARD, 

Critic  in  Training  School. 

GERTRUDE  CAMBELL, 
Librarian. 


MRS.  C.  W.  G.  HYDE,' 

Matron  of  Ladies'  Home. 


JOHN  BUCKMAN, 

Engineer  and  Janitor. 
ANDREW  MELLIN, 

Assistant  Janitor. 
JOHN  LARSON, 

Janitor  of  the  Ladies'  Home. 
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First  term. 

Entrance  Examiiations,       -         -      Tuesday,  Aug.  31,  1897. 
Work  of  Term  begins,      -         -       Wednesday,  Sept.  I. 
First  Term  ends,  -         -  Wednesday,  Nov.  24. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Entrance  Examinations.         -         -     Tuesday,  Nov.  30,  1897. 
Work  of  Term  begins,        -         -      Wednesday,  Dec.  1. 
Second  Term  ends,         -         -  Thursday,  March  3,  1898. 

THIRD  TERM 

Work  of  Term  begins,         -         -        Tuesday,  March  8,  1898. 
Third  Term  ends,  -       Thursday,  May  26. 

HOLIDAY  VACATION. 

Begins  at  Noon,         -         -         -         Thursday,  Dec.  23,  1897. 
Closes  8:30  a.  m.  -  -         -         Tuesday,  Jan.  4,  1898. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

May  25,  1898. 

Meeting  of  Alumni  Association,  Wednesday,  May  25,  1898. 


<5AmAL0GUE  op  Students  poi^  issz-8. 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 


POST  GRADUATE  CLASS. 

Evans,  Bertie  L. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

McConnel,  Grace  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Mitchell,  Mildred 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Smart,  Ina  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Benhardus,  Benhof  E. 

St.  Olaf, 

Minn. 

Brady,  Ernest  L. 

Princeton, 

Minn. 

Burdick,  Maud  H. 

Robbinsdale, 

Minn, 

Castner,  Laura  F. 

St.  Paul, 

Minn. 

Clark,  J.  Kendall 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Enderle,  Anna  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Fehr,  William  B. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Gee,  Florence  L. 

Detroit, 

Minn. 

Grove,  Julius  0. 

Glenwood, 

Minn. 

Johnson,  Thekla  P.  E. 

Lake  City, 

Minn. 

Kienholz,  Albert  A. 

Bellingham, 

Minn. 

Ley,  Rose  L. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Lyons,  Mabel 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

McConkey,  Ida  J. 

Fergus  Falls, 

Minn. 

Palmer,  Fanny 

Brownsdale, 

Minn. 

Schilplin.  Louise  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

West,  Harry  Clark 

Clearwater, 

Minn. 
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GRADUATE  CLASSES. 


ADVANCED  COURSE. 


Connor,  Alma  F. 
Giddings,  Guida 
Hill,  Grace  W. 
Marquis,  Wm.  J. 
Vasaly,  Rose  F. 


Anoka,  Minn. 

Anoka,  Minn. 

Little  Falls,  Minn. 

Pickering,  Ontario. 

Little  Falls,  Minn. 


ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 


Aune,  Thea  B. 
Baldwin,  Gertrude  L. 
Bickell,  Edith  E. 
Blake,  Eva  L. 
Colson,  Helen  Josephine 
Dahlgren,  Tillie  I. 
Doyle,  Elizabeth  M. 
Emerson,  Anna  B. 
Emerson,  Byron  T. 
Emerson,  Marjorie 
Flynn,  Mary  C. 
Fox,  Kate  Tena 
Frye,  Sadie 
Gage,  Ada  Gertrude 
Gray,  Florence 
Gray,  Mildred  N. 
Guptill,  Ada  A. 
Hall,  Nelly 
Hehr,  Myra  L. 
Hine,  Florence  I. 
Hitter,  Julia  A. 
Holmes,  Lulu  I. 
James,  Harriet  J. 


Glenwood,  Minn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Helena,  Mont. 

Glencoe,  Minn. 

Elk  River,  Minn. 

Anoka,  Minn. 

Stillwater,  Minn. 

Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

Brandon,  Minn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Anoka,  Minn. 

Elk  River,  Minn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Elk  River,  Minn. 

Elk  River,  Minn. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
Brooklyn  Centre,  Minn. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

Grand  Rapids,  Minn, 

Monticello,  Minn. 

North  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 
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Jameson,  Florence  Mae 

Elk  River, 

Minn. 

Knox,  Margaret  C. 

Monticello, 

Minn. 

McCombs,  Vernon  M. 

Parkers  Prairie, 

Minn. 

McMahon,  Isabelle 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Manning,  Laura  E. 

Alexandria, 

Minn. 

Muncy,  Mildred  M. 

Royalton, 

Minn, 

Murphy,  Theresa 

Elk  River, 

Minn. 

Pretlow,  Elizabeth 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Ross,  Mary  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Smith,  Ethel  K. 

Sauk  Centre, 

Minn, 

Somes,  Mrs.  Dora  H. 

Chicago, 

111 

Sutton,  Lulu  De  Ette 

Alexandria, 

Minn, 

Tart,  Myrtle 

Alexandria, 

Minn 

Wiese,  Sophie 

Minneapolis, 

Minn, 

A  CLASS. 

KINDERGARTEN  COURSE. 


Gray,  Grace  E. 
Haley,  Margaret 


Ashley,  Jessie  E. 
Aspinwall,  Mabel 
Barsness,  Nellie  N, 
Craig,  Bird 
Enderle,  Gertrude 
Ferraby,  Mary  H.  • 
Gans,  Edward  M. 
Goerger,  Philip 
Hibbard,  Wm. 


ADVANCED  COURSE. 


Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Willmar, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Starbuck. 

Minn. 

Orrock, 

Minn, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Grovelake, 

Minn, 

St.  Cloud,       . 

Minn 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 
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Kercher,  Alice  L. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Lyons,  Bertha  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Maybury,  Cora  J. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Nelson,  Edith 

Lindstrom, 

Minn 

Reinhard,  Ida  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Sweet,  Ida  J. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Whittemore,  Edith  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 


Anderson,  Ida 

Atwater, 

Minn. 

Arnold,  Rose  M. 

Brainerd, 

Minn. 

Bakken,  Iver 

Appleton, 

Minn. 

Barrett,  Ella  M. 

Postville, 

Minn. 

Browning,  Barbara 

Anoka, 

Minn. 

Buehler,  Elizabeth  D. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Dalager,  Jennie  ,G. 

Glenwood, 

Minn. 

Doran,  James  E. 

Park  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Dye,  Judson  J. 

Brainerd, 

Minn. 

Field,  Adah 

Beardsley, 

Minn. 

Flint,  Elvira 

Leaf  Valley, 

Minn. 

Gilman,  Lucille  Hortense 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Gilman,  S.  Blanche 

Santiago, 

Minn. 

Grove,  Mrs.  Clara  I. 

Grand  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Hedman,  Anna 

Wadena, 

Minn. 

Kienholz,  William  S. 

Bellingham, 

Minn. 

Knudson,  Charlotte  M. 

Pelican  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Kuhn,  Clara  J. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Lageson,  Sophie  A. 

Terrace, 

Minn. 

Lambert,  Hattie  M. 

Monticello, 

Minn. 

Linn,  Annie 

Leaf  Mountain, 

Minn. 

McKenzie,  Ada  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

McMurdy,  Katherine 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
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Magnusson,  Herman  V. 

Stark, 

Minn. 

Martin,  Blanche  E. 

Little  Falls. 

Minn. 

Martin,  Edna  P. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Northrope,  Mary  G. 

Herman, 

Minn. 

Perkins,  Gertrude 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Rabischung,  Mary  D. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Raymond,  Lomie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Reddick,  Eliza  E. 

Aitkin, 

Minn. 

Ridley,  William  A. 

Clearwater, 

Minn. 

Rodell,  Hattie 

Markville, 

Minn. 

Rood,  Adolph 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Shea,  Sybil  Q. 

Buckman, 

Minn. 

Smith,  Mary  E. 

Herman, 

Minn. 

Thompson,  Matilda  A.  L. 

Montevideo, 

Minn. 

Van  Blarcom,  Ada 

Ely, 

Minn! 

Vaughn,  Sarah  E. 

North  Branch, 

Minn. 

Wetzel,  Olga  A. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Wheelock,  Lucille 

Moscow, 

N.  Y. 

B  CLASS. 

Arnold,  Sadie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Ashley,  Agnes  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Ashley,  Paul  L. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Block,  Fred 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Branden,  Thea 

Holmes  City, 

Minn. 

Buchan,  Maggie 

Spicer, 

Minn. 

Clark,  Blanche 

Irving, 

Minn. 

Clouston,  Caroline 

Barnesville, 

Minn. 

Collins,  Margaret  J. 

Dayton, 

Minn. 

Costello,  Katherine 

Graceville, 

Minn. 

Cotter,  Grace  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 
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Covey,  Claud  E. 
Curtiss,  Jesse  M. 
Douglas,  Lucy 
Dye,  Ada  F. 
Ferraby,  George  A. 
Foley,  Ellen  H. 
•Fridley,  Mary  R. 
Fritz,  Frank 
Getchell,  Herbert  W. 
Greeley,  Laura  Z. 
Hoar,  Forrest  B. 
Howard,  E.  Lee 
Jones,  Mary  A. 
Kelsey,  Maude  M. 
Kirk,  Ella  M. 
Knowlton,  Ada  L. 
Kolb,  Simon  B. 
Kysar,  Grace  E. 
Lamming,  Annie  E. 
Lawson,  Elsie 
Lowey,  Irene  C. 
Marlatt,  Mary  J. 
Martin,  Alma  L. 
Mattson,  J.  A. 
Nelson,  Albert  F. 
Oredson,  N.J. 
Peoples,  Carrie 
Petrie,  James  A. 
Pohl,  Peter  J. 
Raymond,  Felix  H. 
Schaefer,  Emma 
Schultz,  Will  F. 
Setchfield,  Daniel 


Philbrook, 

Minn. 

Osakis, 

Minn. 

Henderson, 

Minn. 

Brainerd, 

Minn, 

Grove  Lake, 

Minn. 

St.  Paul, 

Minn. 

Fridley, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Kimball, 

Minn. 

Crow  River, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Battle  Lake, 

Minn. 

Brook  Park, 

Minn. 

Clearwater, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Melrose, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Lowry, 

Minn. 

Anoka, 

Minn. 

Brainerd, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Spencer  Brook, 

Minn. 

Dassel, 

Minn. 

Benson, 

Minn. 

Atwater, 

Minn. 

Forest  Lake, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Becker, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 
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Small,  Clara  J. 
Stannard,  Geo.  A. 
Thoreson,  Minnie  C. 
Van  Etten,  Merlon 
Voss,  Godfred  O. 
Wagner,  Kathrine 
Wahl,  Mary  A. 
Weber,  Samuel  Reinhart 
Whitney,  Flora  E. 
Woesner,  Emma  L. 
Woodburn,  Mary 
Woods,  Mrs.  R.  M. 


Adams,  Bertha  M. 
Adams,  Nellie  H. 
Anderson,  Adel 
Anderson,  Andrew 
Anderson,  Ella 
Anderson,  Erick 
Anderson,  Nettie 
Arnold,  Walter  B. 
Beidler,  Edith  O. 
Biebel,  Theresa  F.  C. 
Bocklund,  Bessie 
Brant,  Johanna  C. 
Brown,  Jeanette  R. 
Brustnen,  Clara  T. 
Burkee,  Clara 
Campbell,  Anna  L. 
Campton,  Charles  E. 


Brainerd, 

Minn. 

Irving, 

Minn. 

Brandon, 

Minn. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Zions, 

Minn. 

Lansing, 

Iowa. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

rt                      St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Sandstone, 

Minn. 

Tenney, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

C  CLASS. 

Luverne, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 

Starbuck, 

Minn. 

Brooten, 

Minn. 

Boyd, 

Minn. 

Crow  River, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Fort  Snelling, 

Minn. 

Wyanette, 

Minn. 

Anoka, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Appleton, 

Minn. 

Urness, 

Minn. 

Forest  City, 

Minn. 

Hubbard, 

Minn. 
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Carl,  Lura  T. 
Carlson,  Minnie 
Chalgren,  Grace  E. 
Chambers,  William  C. 
Clark,  Arthur  N. 
Clark,  Forrest  E. 
Clark,  Myrtle  V. 
Collins,  Will 
Connelly,  Anna  B. 
Converse,  Philip  S. 
Coon,  Helen  C. 
Courtney,  Nora  C. 
Couture,  Agnes 
Cowan,  May  I. 
Crosby,  Hattie 
Cross,  Margaret  F. 
Dalager,  Christine 
Dalager,  Julia  A. 
Doran,  Margaret 
Doty,  Delia 
Driver,  Vernon  H. 
Eddy,  Mary  Edith 
Egan,  Nellie 
Emerson,  Eva  L. 
Field,  Flora  O. 
Flynn,  Thomas  J. 
Frank,  Gustav  E. 
Franklin,  Carl 
Gans,  Nestor 
Garding,  Mathias 
Gehm,  Ida  T. 
Gehm,  Richard  F. 
George,  Michael 


St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Irving, 

Minn, 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn 

Hubbard, 

Minn 

Irving, 

Minn 

Irving, 

Minn 

Irving, 

Minn 

Dayton, 

Minn 

St.  Cloud,. 

Minn 

Detroit, 

Minn 

Grand  Marais, 

Mich 

Forest  City, 

Minn, 

Forest  City, 

Minn, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Wykoff, 

Minn, 

Rice, 

Minn, 

Glenwood, 

Minn, 

Glenwood, 

Minn, 

Grand  Rapids, 

Minn, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Kimball, 

Minn, 

Maywood, 

Minn 

Rich  Valley, 

Minn, 

Brandon, 

Minn, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Albany, 

Minn, 

Paynesville, 

Minn, 

Waite  Park, 

Minn, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Rockville, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

ST.  CLOUD,    MINNESOTA. 
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Gillespie,  Lillie 
Gillispie,  Mary 
Gillette,  Edna  A. 
Gross,  Hattie  E. 
Grove,  Lena  O. 
Hall,  Aribert  F. 
Hall,  Mrs.  Lottie  C. 
Hanion,  Fannie 
Harmer,  Agnes  F. 
Harris,  William  J. 
Hayes,  Flora  M. 
Hemmy,  Carrie 
Hennemann,  Emil 
Hesse,  Bernard 
Hibbard,  Annie  M. 
Hildebrandt,  Winnie 
Hitchen,  Uena  Maude 
Holbrook,  Mattie  M. 
Holgerson,  Betsey  R. 
Holland,  Nellie 
Holm,  Agnes  C. 
Hubbard,  Guy  B. 
Huhn,  Clara  U.  E. 
Hulst,  Sadie  D. 
Irvine,  Mattie  G. 
Iten,  Lawrence 
Jakale,  Mary  J. 
Jellison,  Minnie 
Johnson,  Augusta 
Johnson,  Edward 
Johnson,  Hans 
Johnson,  Walter 
Karels,  Lena 


Stephen, 

Minn. 

Stephen, 

Minn. 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 

Delano, 

Minn. 

Glenwood, 

Minn. 

Randall, 

Minn. 

Randall, 

Minn. 

Osakis, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Crow  River, 

Minn. 

Little  Falls, 

Minn. 

Grand  Forks, 

N.  Dak. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Chaska, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Forest  City, 

Minn. 

Hancock, 

Minn. 

Northfield, 

Minn. 

Crow  River, 

Minn. 

Duelm, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Fair  Haven, 

Minn. 

Duluth, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Albany, 

Minn. 

Santiago, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Hancock, 

Minn. 

Murdock, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 
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Kennedy,  Anna  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Knox,  George  M. 

Monticello, 

Minn. 

Krebsbach,  Joseph 

Cold  Spring, 

Minn. 

Kronbring,  Henry  G. 

Cokato, 

Minn. 

Kron,  Anna  S. 

Cyrus, 

Minn. 

Kruger,  Albert  F. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Kruse,  August  J. 

Belgrade, 

Minn. 

Lagergren,  Alma  C. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Langvick,  Clara  G. 

Maine, 

Minn. 

Langvick,  Emma  M.  A. 

Maine, 

Minn. 

Langvick,  Frank 

Maine, 

Minn. 

Langvick,  Fivjd  O. 

Maine, 

Minn. 

Lauermann,  John 

St.  Joseph, 

Minn. 

Lee,  Emma  E. 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 

Lenz,  Regina 

St.  Michaels, 

Minn. 

Libby,  William  J. 

Hawick, 

Minn. 

Lindenberg,  Alma  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Linn,  Elsie 

Leaf  Mountain, 

Minn. 

Linn,  Lena 

Leaf  Mountain, 

Minn. 

Linn,  Pearl  Z. 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn. 

McGregor,  Mabel  V. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

McKelvy,  Daisy  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

McKelvy,  Wilbur 

St.  Cloud, 

.  Minn. 

McLeod,  Morah  May 

North  Prairie, 

Minn. 

McMahon,  Josephine 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Magnusson,  Hulda  S. 

Stark, 

Minn. 

Mahoney,  Nellie 

Virginia, 

Minn. 

Manz,  Herman  J. 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

Manz,  Tillie  H. 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

Martin,  Emma 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Marion,  Everett  J. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Mathieu,  Charlotte 

Alma, 

Minn. 

Mathieu,  Nettie  G. 

Alma, 

Minn. 

ST.  CLOUD,    MINNESOTA. 
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Miller,  Annette 
Molitor,  Peter  P 
Moloso,  Florence 
Mott,  Myrtle  L. 
Meyers,  Margaret 
Nash,  Anna  E. 
Nelson,  Laura  L.  J. 
Neubeck,  Thomas 
Nickey,  Samuel  W. 
O'Brien,  Julia  A. 
Oefstos,  Mary  B. 
Oldham,  Edith 
Payne,  Ada  M. 
Pederson,  Martin 
Perkins,  Isis  B. 
Perkins,  Roxy  C. 
Pflepson,  Mary  A. 
Pierce,  Florence  E. 
Pohl,  William  F. 
Quinn,  Rose  E. 
Rassier,  Emily  R. 
Raymond,  John 
Reinhard,  Bernard  F. 
Rich,  Edna  B. 
Rist,  Grace  E. 
Roach,  Susan  S. 
Robinson,  George  H. 
Rosenberger,  Ida  M. 
Rutledge,  Mildred 
Ryan,  Edward 
Sadley,   Mae 
Sanford,  Ethel  E. 
Sanford,  Percy  E. 


Waverly, 

Minn 

Cold  Spring, 

Minn 

Milaca, 

Minn 

Parkers  Prairie, 

Minn, 

Lakeville, 

Minn. 

Irving, 

Minn, 

Centre  City, 

Minn. 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn, 

Browerville, 

Minn, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Lindsay, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Irving, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Cold  Spring, 

Minn. 

St.  Paul, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Monticello, 

Minn. 

Mora, 

Minn. 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Princeton, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 
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Schacht,  Fred  E. 

Elizabeth, 

Minn. 

Schultz,  Adolph 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

Schultz,  John 

Zions, 

Minn. 

Schultz,  Minnie  C. 

Zions, 

Minn. 

Selke,  Olga  I.  A. 

Little  Falls, 

Minn. 

Shaw,  Kittie  E. 

Santiago, 

Minn. 

Shearer,  Catherine 

Duluth, 

Minn. 

Shenton,  Katie  0. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Shoemaker,  Elvin  L. 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Shroeder,  Susan 

Perham, 

Minn. 

Skinner,  Lavenie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Smith,  Anna 

Princeton, 

Minn. 

Sorenson,  Martha  A. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Stein,  Casper 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Street,  Cordelia  H. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Sutton,  Charles 

Browerville, 

Minn. 

Sutton,  Elizabeth 

Browerville, 

Minn. 

Sutton,  Frank 

Browerville, 

Minn. 

Swedelius,  Elmer  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Swenson,  Wesley 

Willmar, 

Minn. 

Tanzey,  Dorrine 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Terryll,  Daisy  S. 

Alexandria, 

Minn. 

Thomas,  Maggie 

Foley, 

Minm 

Thompson,  Ida  T. 

Miltona, 

Minn. 

Thorson,  Clara  A. 

Leaf  Mountain, 

Minn. 

Titrud,  Ole 

Cokato, 

Minn. 

Tomlinson,  Bessie  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Tyrrell,  Edwin 

Wrightstown, 

Minn. 

Vandersluis,  Cornelia  G. 

St,  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Wagner,  Frank 

St.  Joseph, 

Minn. 

Walberg,  Christine  B. 

Detroit, 

Minn. 

Walezko,  Paul 

St.  Anne, 

Minn. 

Walsh,  James  P. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA. 
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Wasson,  Bertha  J. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Weber,  Frank  R. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Weber,  John 

Cold  Spring, 

Minn. 

Weber,  Peter  Henry 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn 

Wegner,  Odelia  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Wentland,  Emil 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

Wentland,  John  W. 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

White,  Mary  Lavina 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn 

Whiting,  Anna  C. 

Spencer  Brook, 

Minn. 

Wolf,  Peter  J. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Wotzka,  Vincent  J. 

Flensburg, 

Minn. 

Young,  George  A. 

Dalbo, 

Minn. 

Zabel,  Ida 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Zimmermann,  Samuel 

Elizabeth, 

Minn. 

PRACTICE  DEPARTMENT. 

MODEL  SCHOOL. 

SENIOR  GRADES. 

Bennewitz,  Clarence 

Krier,  Mathew 

Benson,  August 

*Kron,  Anna 

Blum,  Caspar 

Kruchten,  Joseph 

Bock,  Michael 

*Kruse,  August 

Bowman,  Frances 

*Lagergren,  Alma 

Brick,  Rupert 

Langer,  Joseph 

Cairns,  Fred 

*Langvick,  Clara 

Campbell,  Helen 

*Lauermann,  John 

*Carl,  Lura 

La  Voie,  Adele 

Clark,  Millie 

La  Voie,  Nellie 

Coons,  William 

*Lenz,  Regina 

*Courtney,  Nora 

*Linn,  Elise 

*Cowan,  May 

Loesch,  Peter 

Crawford,  Mattie 

*Manz,  Tillie 
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Cross,  George 
*Cross,  Margaret 

Dearing,  George 

Donnelly,  Clover 

Eltrich,  Charles 

Ethen,  Anton 

Fehr,  Christine 

Finnemann,  John 

Flaa,  Ludvig 
*Flynn,  Thomas 

Gans,  Norbert 
*Garding,  Mathias 

Griswold,  Maude 

Gruber,  Winifred 

Haeman,  Joseph 

Hedlund,  Minnie 

Hennemann,  Hattie 

Hennemann,  Leonora 
*Hesse,  Bernard 

Holm,  Ruth 

Horton,  Eleanor 
*Huhn,  Clara 

Huhn,  Edward 

Jacobs,  John 

Johnson,  John 

Kalkman,  Marie 
*Karels,  Lena 

Klaverkamp,  Joseph 

Krebs,  Mary 

^Promoted  to  Normal  Depart 


Martin,  Alice 
Mitchell,  Henry 
Moede,  Sarah   • 
Newcomb,  Albert 
O'Brien,  John 
O'Brien,  Lizzie 
Oien,  Emil 

*01dham,  Edith 
Peternell,  Andrew 
Petrie,  Elmer 
Reimann,  Gustav 
Roelike,  Michael 
Scheeler,  Zacharias 
Setzer,  Florence 
Smith,  John 
Souer,  Fred 
Souer,  George 
Stapleton,  John 
Sund,  Valborg 
Swenson,  Emery 
Thoreson,  Tomina 

*Tyrrell,  Edwin 
Walz,  John 
Weber,  John 
Weidert,  Peter 
Wold,  Annie 
Wolf,  Gussa 
Woodburn,  George 
Zeltinger,  John 

merit  during  the  year. 


Bauer,  Anton 
Becker,  Harmon 


GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

Macdonald,  Albert 
Manthe,  Charles 
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Blommer,  Herman 
Buckman,  August 
Cannada,  Nettie 
Carew,  Margaret 
Carew,  William 
Carpenter,  Alexander 
Cormier,  John 
Curry,  Arthur 
Ekstrom,  Annie 
Emmel,  Joseph 
Engelhard,  Henry 
Fink,  John 
Finneman,  Michael 
Flynn,  Patrick 
Frye,  Frank 
Gullett,  Lou 
Hageman,  Amelia 
Hedberg,  Anna 
Hedlund,  William 
Hellier,  Abby 
Heurkins,  John 
Hyde,  Emily 
Joa,  Leonard 
Jungels,  James 
Koch,  Clara 
Kuck,  Dora 
Langvick,  Annie 
Latterell,  Prosper 
Lemm,  Matthew 


Manthe,  Clara 
Marshik,  Albert 
Maus,  John 
Merz,  Rose 
Meyers,  Hubert 
Nelson,  Annie 
Peterson,  Lottie 
Peterson,  Scott 
Ranney,  Albert 
Rengel,  Joseph 
Rice,  Nora 
Rieland,  Anton 
Schmitt,  Michael 
Schultz,  Rudolph 
Seanger,  Henry 
Setzer,  Phil 
Shoemaker,  Isabel 
Staples,  Charles 
Stember,  Arnold 
Sundberg,  Albert 
Talcott,  Alice 
Taylor,  Louise 
Taylor,  Zama 
Toenjas,  John 
Toland,  Andrew 
Vos,  Leonard 
Watz,  Frederick 
Wikman,  Victoria 
Wolfsberg.  Yetta 


PRIMARY  GRADES. 


Anderson,  Alice 
Anderson,  Arthur 


Macdonald,  Marjorie 
McClure,  Louise 
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Avery,  Emmett 
Avery,  May 
Bessette,  Rogers, 
Blood,  Mabel 
Buckman,  Frank 
Buckman,  Herman 
Carew,  Charles 
Carew,  Ethel 
Freeberg,  Ellen 
Griswold,  Sadie 
Humes,  Dorothy 
Jones,  Dora 
Kleeberger,  Frank 
Kloskowski,  Frank 
Krier,  Nicholas 
Larson,  Conrad 
Lee,  Anna 
Lee,  Eddie 
Macdonald,  Jessie 


Mitchell,  Dorothy 
Mitchell,  Ruth 
Ranney,  Belle 
Shoemaker,  John 
Smart.  La  Forrest 
•Smith,  Jesse 
Tileston,  Elsie 
Tileston,  Howard 
Tomlinson,  Sherwood 
Tyrrell,  Alpha 
Warner,  Elizabeth 
Whitney,  Edith 
Whitney,  Grace 
Wiggin,  Porter 
Williams,  Edwin 
Williams,  Elmer 
Williams,  Siegfred 
Wolfsberg,  May 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Anderson,  Jean 
Brick,  Othman 
Buckman,  Esther 
Cramb,  Albert 
Ervin,  Frances 
Foley,  Anne 
Foley,  Frederic 
Harrison,  Hugh 
Head,  Esther 
Hertig,  Florence 


McClure,  Deiphine 
Parsneau,  Earl 
Raymond,  Cora 
Robertson,  Mildred 
Sehr,  Benjamin 
Shannon,  Nellie 
Sigloh,  Charles 
Smith,  Jesse 
Warner,  Allyn 
Wing,  Webster 


I^EGAPITULAIPION. 


NORHAL  DEPARTnENT. 

Post  Graduate  Class,       - 4 

Senior  Class, 17 

Graduate  Class — Advanced  Course,        -         -  ;      -         5 

Elementary  Course,         -  37 

A  Class — Kindergarten  Course,  2 

Advanced  Course,      -  16 

Elementary  Course,  41 

B  Class, 56 

C  Class, -         -196 

374 

PRACTICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Senior  Grades,         -------88 

Grammar  Grades,        -         -         -         -        -        -    .       62 

Primary  Grades,      -------       41 

—   191 
Kindergarten  Department,      -  20 

Total  for  all  Departments,  -        -         -  585 

Counted  twice,  -----  jq 

Total  Enrollment, 566 


GRADUATING  (©LASS,  ©AY  28,  1897. 


ADVANCED  LATIN  COURSE. 


Benhof  E.  Benhardus. 
Ernest  Lasota  Brady. 
Hattie  Maude  Burdick. 
Laura  Frances  Castner. 
Anna  Mary  Enderle. 
William  B.  Fehr. 
Julius  A.  O.  Grove. 


Thekla  P.  E.  Johnson. 
Albert  A.  Kienholz. 
Rose  Lucie  Ley.' 
Ida  J.  McConkey. 
Fanny  Palmer. 
Louise  Elize  Schilplin. 
Harry  Clark  West. 


NONPROFESSIONAL  COURSE. 


J.  Kendall  Clarke. 


Mabel  J.  Lyons. 


ADVANCED  ENGLISH  COURSE. 


ADVANCED  GRADUATE  COURSE. 


Alma  Frances  Connor.  Rose  Frances  Vasaly. 

Grace  Winifred  Hill. 

ELEMENTARY  GRADUATE  COURSE. 


Thea  B.  Aune. 

Gertrude  Louise  Baldwin. 

Edith  Ella  Bickell. 

Eva  L.  Blake. 

Helen  Josephine  Colson. 

Ida  Otilia  Dahlgren. 


Florence  Italy  Hine. 
Julia  Augusta  Hitter. 
Lulu  Irene  Holmes. 
Harriet  Janette  James. 
Florence  Mae  Jameson. 
Margaret  Catherine  Knox 
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Byron  T.  Emerson. 
Marjorie  Emerson. 
Mary  Cecelia  Flynn. 
Kate  Tena  Fox. 
Sadie  Frye. 
Ada  Gertrude  Gage. 
Florence  Mae  Gray. 
Mildred  Naomi  Gray. 
Ada  Annette  Guptill. 
Nelly  Hall. 


Vernon  M.  McCombs. 
Isabelle  McMahon. 
Laura  Edna  Manning. 
Mildred  May  Muncy. 
Theresa  Murphy. 
Elizabeth  Pretlow. 
Mary  Endress  Ross. 
Lulu  De  Ette  Sutton. 
Myrtle  Tart. 
Sophia  Josephine  Wiese. 


Margaret  Haley. 


KINDERGARTEN  COURSE. 


ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 


Ida  Anderson. 

Rose  Matilda  Arnold. 

Iver  O.  Bakken. 

Ella  Winifred  Barrett. 

Barbara  Browning. 

Elizabeth  Dorothy  Buehler. 

Jennie  Gurine  Dalager. 

James  E.  Doran. 

Judson  J.  Dye. 

Adah  D.  Field. 

Mrs.  Clara  Irene  Grove. 

Anna  Hedman. 

William  S.  Kienholz. 

Charlotte  Marie  Knudson. 

Clara  Kuhn. 

Sophia  Amalia  Lageson. 

Hattie  May  Lambert. 


Annie  Linn. 

Katherine  E.  McMurdy. 
Herman  V.  Magnusson. 
Edna  P.  Martin. 
Mary  Georgia  Northrope. 
Mory  Dorothy  Rabischung. 
Lomie  Raymond. 
Eliza  E.  Reddick. 
William  A.  Ridley. 
Hattie  Magdalene  Rodell. 
Adolph  F.  Rood. 
Sybil  Queenie  Shea. 
Mary  Ellen  Smith. 
Matilda  Thompson. 
Ada  May  Van  Blarcom. 
Olga  A.  Wetzel. 


llufcJ^r 


Gl^GULAI^ 


NORflAL  SCHOOL  DIPLOMAS  AS  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


By  legislative  enactment  diplomas  of  the  State  Normal 
schools  are  valid  as  certificates  of  qualification  to  teach  in 
common  schools  of  the  state  under  the  following  provisions, 
viz: 

(i)  A  diploma  of  any  one  of  the  State  Normal  schools 
is  made  a  temporary  state  certificate  of  the  first  grade  for 
the  two  years  of  actual  teaching  service  required  by  the 
Normal  student's  pledge. 

(2)  After  two  years  of  service  the  diploma  may  be  coun- 
tersigned by  the  president  of  the  school  from  which  it  was 
issued,  and  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  service  has  been 
successful  and  satisfactory  to  the  supervising  school  author- 
ities under  whom  it  was  rendered.  Such  endorsement  will 
make  the  diploma  of  the  Elementary  Course  a  state  certifi- 
cate for  five  years,  and  the  diploma  of  the  Advanced  Course 
a  life  certificate. 

(3)  Diplomas  of  the  Elementary  Course  may  be  re-en- 
dorsed upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  five  years  of  successful 
service  after  a  previous  endorsement  or  re-endorsement; 
and  each  re-endorsement  makes  the  diploma  a  state  certifi- 
cate tor  five  years. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  ENDORSEMENT. 

(i)  While  it  is  hoped  that  all  graduates  will  earn  the 
right  to  have  their  diplomas  endorsed,  great  care  will  be 
taken  in  this  matter,  and  the  endorsement  will  not  be  granted 
in  any  case  in  which  the  holder  fails  to  render  acceptable 
service  during  the  test  period,  or  in  any  way  fails  to  show 
himself  worthy  of  the  marked  professional  recognition  and 
honor  so  bestowed. 

(2)  After  the  completion  of  two  years  (14  months)  of 
service,  application  for  endorsement  may  be  made  to  the 
respective  Normal  Schools,  upon  blanks  furnished  for  that 
purpose.  The  applicant  should  make  a  complete  report  of 
teaching  done  since  graduation,  and  should  give  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  supervising  school  authorities  under 
whom  the  work  was  done  and  to  whom  blanks  may  be  sent 
upon  which  to  give  their  testimonials  as  to  the  qualityof  the 
service  rendered.  When  such  testimonials  have  been  re- 
ceived, if  they  are  approved  by  the  Board  of  Presidents  of 
Normal  Schools,  a  certificate  of  endorsement  will  be  sent  to 
the  applicant. 

(3)  After  the  completion  of  five  years  (35  months)  of 
service  subsequent  to  the  endorsement  or  re-endorsement 
of  a  diploma  of  the  elementary  course,  application  for  re- 
endorsement  may  be  made  upon  special  blanks  furnished 
for  that  purpose. 

(4)  All  graduates  who  are  eligible  for  either  endorse- 
ment or  re-endorsement  should  make  application  for  the 
same  at  once. 
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THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  qualify  young  people  tor  the 
teaching  service  of  the  state  of  Minnesota.  To  the  extent 
that  the  purpose  of  an  organization  determines  its  character 
all  the  work  of  the  school  is  professional.  It  does  not  give 
general  culture  for  its  own  sake;  it  does  not  aim  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  lor  college,  nor  for  the  general  pur- 
suits of  life.  It  gives  general  culture,  its  graduates  are 
admitted  without  examination  to  the  State  University  and 
to  other  colleges,  its  professional  work  upon  the  common 
school  branches  and  other  subjects  includes  a  preparation 
for  business,  and  the  moral  education  which  qualifies  young 
men  and  women  to  be  safe  guides  for  the  state's  children  is 
a  good  preparation  for  "complete  living"  and  is  beneficial 
in  all  the  walks  of  life;  but  these  results,  though  actual  and 
abundant,  are  incidental  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
school. 

The  great  material  resources  of  this  state  have  caused  an 
influx  of  people  from  other  states  and  other  countries.  A 
heterogeneous  multitude  is  to  be  formed  into  a  homogene- 
ous people.  The  most  efficient  means  of  accomplishing 
this  result  is  the  public  school.  Resources  are  not  want- 
ing; the  public  school  fund  is  ample;  school-houses,  already 
numerous,  are  rapidly  multiplying,  and  the  call  for  trained 
teachers  is  most  urgent.  It  is  the  special  function  of  the 
Normal  school  to  supply  this  demand. 

As  teachers  in  country  schools  and  graded  schools  of 
cities;  as  principals  of  high  schools  and  superintendents  of 
city  schools,  and  as  county  superintendents  and  presidents 
of  Normal  schools,  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  this 
school  are  rendering  to  society  efficient  and  honorable  ser- 
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vice,  and  are  receiving  a  money  compensation  varying  from 
forty  dollars  per  month  to  three  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
according  to  ability  and  experience. 

In  qualifying  young  people  to  secure  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  state  in  their  school  rights,  the  Normal  school  em- 
ploys the  following 

MEANS. 

( I )  The  school  gives  to  its  students  a  thorough,  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  branches  they  are  to  teach,  such  as  read- 
ing, grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  etc.  Students 
come  to  the  school  knowing  many  of  the  facts  of  these  sub- 
jects, but,  having  studied  them  in  the  grades  below  the  high 
school,  they  have  not  organized  the  facts  into  a  scientific 
form  nor  learned  their  educational  value  in  developing  the 
minds  and  enlarging  the  information  of  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools.  A  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  grammar 
that  enables  one  to  perform  accurately  and  quickly  the 
problems  of  the  counting  room  and  to  construct  sentences 
correctly  does  not  qualify  him  to  use  to  the  best  advantage 
the  science  of  number  and  the  logic  of  the  English  sentence 
as  educational  instruments.  A  teacher  must  be  able  not 
only  to  practice  correctly  the  art,  he  must  have  a  conscious 
mastery  of  the  science  of  each  of  the  common  school  sub- 
jects of  instruction. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  these  elementary  branches, 
but  they  are  supplemented  in  the  general  curriculum  of  the 
Normal  school  by  courses  in  the  philosophy  of  history, 
higher  mathematics,  higher  English,  Latin,  music,  drawing, 
experimental  science  by  the  laboratory  method,  etc.  These 
subjects  are  valuable  for  the  general  culture  they  give;  but 
theii  chief  value,  from  the  Normal  school  point  of  view, 
is  the  increased  mastery  they  give  over  the  elementary  sub- 
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jects,  and  the  increased  power  they  give  the  teacher  to  en; 
rich  the  minds  or  children  with  wholesome  culture  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  interested  activity. 

(2)  But  mind  is  the  subject  of  education.  To  develop 
and  train  the  mind  is  the  real  purpose  of  teaching.  To 
train  a  faculty  or  power  of  the  mind  it  must  be  exercised 
upon  its  proper  objects  and  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
its  nature.  A  knowledge  of  psychology  is  to  the  teacher 
what  a  knowledge  of  physiology  is  to  the  physician. 
Through  the  teaching  of  psychology  as  a  science  and  by 
discovering  in  every  subject  the  nature,  process,  laws  and 
products  of  the  human  mind,  the  Normal  school  seeks  to 
give  its  pupils  a  working  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  princi- 
ples of  mental  science  which  the  teacher  needs  in  develop- 
ing the  minds  of  others. 

(3)  The  school  reveals  to  its  students  the  way  in  which 
tne  mind  thinks  a  subject.  It  leads  them  to  see  that  a  ra- 
tional method  of  instruction  depends  upon  the  laws  of  the 
thinking  mind  at  the  various  stages  of  its  development. 
It  teaches  them  the  principles  of  method  in  general  and 
helps  them  to  discover  the  application  of  these  principles 
in  teaching  particular  subjects  of  instruction,  such  as  read- 
ing, grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  etc.  The 
method  of  the  kindergarten,  primary,  intermediate  and 
more  advanced  grades  of  public  school  work  is  made  the 
subject  of  thorough  instruction. 

(4)  The  school  aims  to  give  to  the  future  teachers  of 
the  state's  children  a  correct  theory  of  life,  and  helps  them 
to  determine,  in  the  light  of  human  destiny,  the  true  pur- 
pose of  education,  and  to  see  the  place  of  the  school  among 
the  institutions  of  society,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists.  Literature, 
general  history,  the  science  of  education,  and  the  history  of 
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educational  theories,  furnish  the  data  for  reaching  a  sound 
conclusion.  The  best  minds  of  all  times  have  wrought  upon 
the  problem  of  school  education.  Systems  of  education 
have  varied  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  theories  of 
life  which  have  prevailed  at  different  epochs.  A  study  of 
those  theories,  recorded  in  the  history  of  education,  gives 
to  the  future  teacher  breadth  of  view,  judicial  candor  and 
steadiness  of  purpose. 

(  5 )  An  effort  is  made  to  have  all  the  work  and  discipline 
of  the  school  conform  to  a  true  ideal  of  life  and  to  show  by 
example  how  a  school  may  be  made  the  means  of  develop- 
ing character  by  a  constant  appeal  to  the  highest  motives 
to  which  the  student  is  capable  of  responding  and  by  secur- 
ing prompt  and  willing  obedience  to  reasonable  require- 
ments. 

(6)  Realizing  that  one  cannot  intelligently  and  success- 
fully direct  the  development  of  a  child  without  first  know- 
ing what  are  its  present  attainments,  ideals,  interests  and 
purposes,  much  attention  is  given  to  the  art  of  child-study 
— especially  such  child-study  as  can  be  done  in  ordinary 
recitation  work  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  immediate 
work  more  effective  for  the  child's  improvement. 

(7)  Having  made  a  thorough,  scientific  study  of  the  sub- 
jects ot  instruction  and  of  mind,  having  obtained  a  rational 
conception  of  the  true  end  of  education  and  a  knowledge 
of  method,  general  and  particular,  the  pupil  enters  the 
Practice  Department  and  by  practicing  under  intelligent 
criticism,  becomes  skilled  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  govern- 
ing a  school.  The  school  gives  opportunity  for  extended 
observation  and  practice  in  the  work  of  the  Kindergarten 
and  the  first  eight  grades. 

The  facilities  afforded  in  the  Practice  Department  are  ex- 
ceptionally good,  as  students  have  an  opportunity  to  teach 
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not  only  the  small  classes  of  the  Model  school  connected 
with  the  Normal,  but  also  the  larger  classes  in  the  city  pub- 
lic schools. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


By  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Normal  School  Directors 
on  April  5,  1895,  provision  is  made  for  five  courses  of  study, 
the  relative  time  given  to  the  various  subjects  in  each  be- 
ing indicated  on  the  following  pages: 

1.  An  Advanced  English  course,  extending  through  five 
years. 

2.  An  Advanced  Latin  course,  extending  through  five 
years. 

3.  An  Advanced  course  for  graduates  of  high  schools 
and  colleges,  extending  through  two  years. 

4.  An  Elementary  course,  for  graduates  of  high  schools 
and  colleges,  extending  through  one  year. 

5.  An  Elementary  course  extending  through  three  years. 
Courses  1,  2,  and  5  are   open    to    all    who   hold    a   second 

grade  teacher's  certificate  or  who  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  the  subjects  required  for  such  certificate,  ex- 
cepting history,  civil  government,  and  the  theory  and  art 
of  teaching. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  also  a  Kindergarten 
Training  course  of  one  year  for  those  who  desire  to  fit  them- 
selves for  Kindergarten  work.  This  course  is  open  only  to 
High  School  or  College  graduates  or  to  those  who  have 
completed  any  one  of  the  courses  given  above. 

7.  All  who  entered  prior  to  September,  1894,  will  be  al- 
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lowed  to  graduate  from  the  old  Advanced  Latin  course, 
given  on  page  36,  provided  they  can  do  so  on  or  before  the 
close  of  the  school  year  1897-98. 

NEW  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  State  Normal  School  Directors, 
April  26,  1895. 

[Numerals  designate  the  number  of  recitations  given  to  each  subject.] 
Elementary  Course.  Advanced  Course. 


ENGLISH. 

LATIN. 

THREE   YEARS. 

FIVE   YEARS 

FIVE   YEARS. 

C   CLASS. 

Arithmetic 

120 

Arithmetic 

120 

Arithmetic 

120 

Geography 

12(> 

Geography 

120 

Geography 

120 

Grammar 

120 

Grammar 

120 

Grammar 

120 

Music 

120 

Music 

120 

Music 

120 

Drawing 

120 

Drawing 

120 

Drawing 

120 

Reading 

60 

Reading 

60 

Reading 

60 

Plrysiology 

60 

Physiology 

B   CLASS. 

60 

Physiology 

90 

Algebra 

120 

Algebra 

120 

Algebra 

120 

Am.  History 

90 

Am.  History 

90 

Am.  History 

90 

Rhetoric  and 

Rhetoric  and 

Latin 

90 

Authors 

90 

Authors 

90 

Psychology  and 

Psychology  and 

Psychology  and 

Methods 

120 

Methods 

120 

Methods 

120 

Special  Methods 

60 

Special  Methods 

120 

Special  Methods   60 

Botany 

60 

Botany 

60 

Botan}' 

A    CLASS. 

60 

Literature 

60 

Literature 

180 

Latin 

180 

Civics 

60 

Civics 

60 

Civics 

60 

Physics 

120 

Physics 

120 

Ph3'sics 

120 

Geometry 

120 

Geometry 

120 

Geometry 

120 

Biology 

60 

Biology 

60 

Biology 

60 

Practice  Teaching 

;  120 

JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Biology 

60 

Latin 

180 

Physics 

60 

Physics 

60 

Reviews  and 

Reviews  and 

Methods 

180 

Methods 

180 

Gen.  History 

120 

Advanced  Psychol- 

Advanced Ps3'chol- 

ogy  &  Methods 

120 

ogy&Methodsl20 
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SENIOR   CLASS. 

Eng.  History  and 

Literature         120 
Chemistry  120 

Practice  Teaching  120 


Social  Science 
Philosophy  of 

Education 
Physiography  or 

Astronomy 


60 


60 


60 


Eng.  History  and 

Literature        120 
Latin  120 

Practice  Teaching  120 
Social  Science  60 

Philosophy  of 

Education  60 

Physiography  or 

Astronomy         60 


COURSES  OF  STUDY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES. 
Elementary  Course.  Advanced  Course. 


ONE   YEAR. 

JUNIOR    CLASS. 

Psychology  and  General 

Psychology  and  General 

Methods 

120 

Methods 

120 

Methods  in  Drawing 

60 

Methods  in  Drawing 

60 

Methods  in  Reading 

30 

Review  and  Methods  in 

Review  and  Methods  in 

Geography 

60 

Geography 

60 

Review  and  Methods  in 

Review  and  Methods  in 

History 

60 

Grammar 

60 

Review  and  Methods  in 

Methods  in  Elementary  Science  60 

Grammar 

60 

Lectures  on  School  Manage- 

Lectures on  School  Manage- 

ment 

30 

ment 

30 

Review  and  Methods  in 

Review  and  Methods  in 

Arithmetic 

60 

Arithmetic 

60 

Methods  in  Vocal  Music 

30 

Methods  in  Vocal  Music 

60 

Practice  Teaching 

120 

SENIOR   CLASS. 


Methods  in  Literary  Interpre- 
tation 60 
Laboratory  Methods  in  Ele- 
mentary Science  60 
Advanced  Psychology,  Primary 

Methods  and  Child  Study  120 
Practice  Teaching  120 

Science  of  Education  and  Ethics  60 
History  of  Education  60 

Social  Science  60 
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THE  TERM  PROGRAM 

For  the  A,  B  and  C  classes  is  as  follows: 

Autumn  Term. 
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A  CLASS. 

Physics  I 
Geometry  I 
Literature  I 
Latin  I 
Zoology 

Special  Methods 
Teaching 


A  CLASS. 

Physics  I 
Geometry  I  &  II 
Literature  II 
Latin  II 

Civics 

Special  Methods 

Teaching 


A  CLASS. 

Physics  II 
Geometry  II 
Literature  I  &  III 
Latin  III 
Zoology 
Civics 


B  CLASS. 

History  I 
Rhetoric  I 
Algebra  I 
Botany 
Psychology 
General  Methods 


Winter  Term. 

B  CLASS. 

History  1  &  II 
Rhetoric  I  &  II 
Algebra  I 
Latin  I 
Psychology 
General  Methods 


Spring  Term. 

B  CLASS. 

History  II 
Rhetoric  II 
Algebra  II 
Latin  II 
Botany 
Psychology 
General  Methods 
Special  Methods 


c  CLASS. 

Arithmetic  I  &  II 
Geography  I  &  II 
Grammar  I  &  II 
Drawing  I  &  II 
Music  I  &  II 
Reading 
Physiology 


C  CLASS. 

Same  as  for 
Autumn  Term. 

C  CLASS. 

Same  as  for 
Autumn  Term. 


In  above  tabulation  "I"  placed  after  a  subject  indicates  the  first  term's 
work  in  that  subject,  "II"  the  second  term's  work,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  term  program  that  either  new  students 
or  former  students  can  enter  the  A,  B  and  C  elasses  at  the  beginning 
of  any  term  and  find  a  program  of  work  suited  to  their  wants. 


OUTLINES  OF  SUBJECTS. 


(The  brief  exposition  of  a  number  of  subjects  given  on  the  following 
pages  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  work  done  in  all  subjects.1) 

GENERAL  METHOD  AND  PRACTICE. 

A  teacher  should  have  a  well-organized  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  he  is  to  teach;  he  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  order  and  conditions  of  mind  development;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  he  should  have  the  ability  to  arouse  pupils 
to  do  their  own  thinking  and  to  train  them  to  right  habits 
of  investigation.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  General  Method 
and  Practice  work  to  give  this  power  to  the  pupil  teacher. 
In  General  Method,  the  student's  work  is  to  formulate  the 
general  principles  of  teaching  and  to  gain  skill  in  applying 
them.  Here  he  can  become  the  master  of  one  thing  at  a 
time,  instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  many  difficulties 
presented  in  the  complex  act  of  teaching. 

1.  He  is  trained  to  make  courses  of  study  and  outlines 
of  work,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  value  to  him  of  the  outlines 
he  makes,  but  that  he  may  acquire  skill  in  adapting  his 
work  to  varying  conditions. 

2.  He  is  trained  to  arrange  the  subject  matter  of  any  les- 
son in  an  order  for  teaching,  whether  the  order  be  inductive 
or  deductive. 

3.  The  science  of  questioning  is  presented  and  he  is 
trained  by  actual  practice  with  classes  to  question  skillfully. 

4.  Drilling  and  training  pupils  next  receives  attention. 
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5.  The  assignment  of  lessons  and  the  governing  of  the 
study  period  through  the  demands  of  the  recitation. 

6.  Testing  the  preparation  of  lessons  with  the  various 
forms  of  recitation,  topical,  etc.  These  points  are  not  sim- 
ply discussed,  but  the  student  is  trained  to  a  mastery  of 
these  means  of  teaching,  often  by  their  use  in  lessons  given 
to  classes  of  pupils  from  the  model  school.  Practice  sim- 
ply enlarges  the  field  for  this  work.  The  student  is  now 
inducted  into  the  more  complex  task  of  teaching  a  class  for 
a  period  of  eight  or  ten  weeks  for  three  recitation  periods 
at  least.  Here  he  is  to  make  his  own  outlines  and  to  be 
responsible  for  results.  His  work  is  subject  to  criticism  and 
guidance.  For  one  hour  at  least  he  observes  the  work  of 
others  in  some  subject  through  all  its  different  grades.  For 
instance,  he  observes  the  subject  of  language  in  the  first 
grade,  the  first  week;  in  the  second  grade,  the  next  week, 
etc.  On  Friday  he  teaches  the  grade  he  has  observed  for 
that  week. 

In  all  this  work,  the  aim  is  to  study  the  individual  teach- 
er, to  assist  him  to  eradicate  his  faults,  suppress  his  weak 
points  and  develop  his  strong  ones,  in  a  word  to  train  him 
to  do  skillful  work  at  the  same  time  that  his  originality  is 
encouraged  and  his  conception  of  his  work  broadened. 

OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE  IN  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent  and  Board 
of  Education  of  St.  Cloud,  our  students  are  permitted  to 
observe  and  practice  in  certain  designated  school-rooms  of 
the  city,  thus  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  acquire  expe- 
rience under  conditions  exactly  similar  to  those  they  will 
meet  with  when  they  are  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  Teachers  are  selected  for  such  rooms  who  are  es- 
pecially qualified  to  exemplify  the  correct  principles  of  the 
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science  and  art  of  education  and  who  are,  at  the  same  time> 
capable  of  sympathetic  but  searching  criticism  on  the  ef- 
forts of  the  pupil-teachers.  This  arrangement,  supplement- 
ing the  teaching  of  smaller  groups  of  children  in  the  Model 
department  of  the  Normal  School,  will  add  greatly  to  the 
power  and  skill  of  the  graduates  of  this  school. 

THE  VALUATION  OF  THE  PUPIL-TEACHER'S  WORK  BY  THE  R00H= 
TEACHERS  OF  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  aim  of  the  pupil-teacher's  work: 

The  work  of  pupil-teachers  is  to  further  the  ends  for 
which  the  schools  exist. 

i.  The  remote  ends,  viz.:  Mastery  of  subjects,  and  form- 
ation of  habits. 

2.  The  direct  ends,  or  the  mastery  of  daily  lessons  and 
and  the  realization  of  good  discipline. 

It  is  the  business  of  each  pupil-teacher  to  conceive  these 
ends  clearly  and  to  connect  them  directly  with  her  daily 
work. 

II.     Things  about  which  the  pupil-teacher  must  judge: 
Each  pupil-teacher  must  judge  correctly  concerning  the 
following  things: 

1.  The  contents  of  the  children's  minds,  and  the  condi- 
tions (whether  the  ideas  are  clear  or  obscure)  and  arrange- 
ment (whether  orderly  or  confused)  of  the  ideas  found  in 
them,  viewed  with  reference  to  the  particular  lesson  in  hand. 

2.  The  part  of  the  logical  subject  from  which  each  lesson 
comes,  viewed,  on  the  one  hand,  in  connection  with  the 
whole  subject  to  which  it  belongs;  viewed,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  relation  to  the  children's  ascertained  knowledge 
and  their  power  of  understanding. 

3.  The  definite  aim  of  the  lesson,  in  securing  new  ideas, 
(advance  work,)  or  in  securing  new  views  of  old  ideas   (re- 
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view  work)  or  in  stating  ideas    freely    in   the    pupil's  own 
language  (drill). 

4.  The  starting  point,  the  destination,  and  the  successive 
movements  between  these  points,  of  the  child's  mind. 

5.  The  use  of  devices:  that  is  to  say,  a  course  ot  well- 
planned  questions,  texts,  illustrations,  examples,  statements 
to  be  made  by  the  pupil  or  by  the  teacher,  imaginative  ap- 
peals and  other  motives  of  interest,  to  induce  the  child's 
mind  to  move  briskly  over  the  lesson. 

6.  Proper  standards  to  enable  her  to  decide  surely  when 
work  is  done,  or  what  its  condition  is  when  it  passes  from 
her  hands. 

7.  The  necessary  disciplinary  means  to  enable  her  to 
direct  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  to  restrain  individuals  of  it, 
when  desirable,  without  waste  of  time  or  undue  repression. 

III.     Suggestions  to  pupil-teachers: 

To  realize  the  preceding  conditions  the  pupil-teacher 
needs  to  observe  the  following  principles  of  action: 

1.  Give  herself  up  to  the  work,  in  full  faith,  and  attempt 
nothing  until  essential  features  of  it  are  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely examined  and  understood. 

2.  Distinguish  carefully  between  statements  that  are 
merely  remembered  by  herself  and  facts  that  are  mutually 
observed  in  the  minds  of  children  now  being  dealt  with. 

3.  Use  easily  understood,  correct  and  well-chosen  lan- 
guage, and  employ  only  neat  and  suitable  forms. 

4.  Preserve  friendly  relations  with  her  pupils  and  seek 
to  manage  their  instruction  by  arousing  their  interest  and  to 
control  their  conduct  by  appeals  to  their  sense  of  right. 

5.  Do  her  work  thoroughly  and  permanently. 

6.  Understand    that   the  essential   instrumentality  to  be 

controled  by  her  is  the  movement   of  the   child's  mind  in 
systematic  order. 
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7.  Not  to  rely  too  implicitly  on  any  one  formula,  any 
one  mode  of  statement,  or  any  one  device. 

8.  To  trust  to  her  own  judgment  whenever  she  is  sure  of 
its  correctness,  and  to  receive  and  apply  suggestions  made 
by  the  room-teacher. 

IV.     Test  questions  for  room-teachers: 

1.  Are  her  attitude  and  spirit  good? 

2.  Is  she  intelligent  and  ready  in  taking  suggestions  and 
criticisms? 

3.  Has  she  adaptability  and  readiness  in  meeting  new 
conditions  and  overcoming  her  faults?  Or  is  the  reverse 
true? 

4.  Is  she  quick  to  perceive  the  movements  of  the  chil- 
dren's minds,  and  to  adapt  the  lesson  to  them? 

5.  Does  she  use  good  English  and  neat  form? 

6.  Is  her  manner  pleasing,  and  does  she  make  friends 
with  the  children? 

7.  Is  she  a  good  or  bad   disciplinarian?     How  and  why? 

8.  Is  she  thorough  or  diffuse  in  giving  lessons?  How 
and  why? 

9.  Are  her  results  permanent  or  transitory?  How  and 
why? 


ARITHMETIC. 


Have  you  considered  this— that  persons  naturally  skilled  in  computa- 
tion seem  clever  in  all  branches  of  science,  whereas  those  naturally  slow 
if  instructed  and  exercised  in  this  will  yet  all  of  them,  if  they  derive  no 
other  advantage,  make  such  progress  as  to  become  cleverer  than  they 
were  before.  —Plato. 

The  fundamental  mistake  in  teaching  number,  fractions,  etc.,  is  in  the 
beginning  to  take  for  granted  that  the  pupils  will  see  the  relation  through 
the  language,  and  in  not  presenting  the  things  in  which  the  relation  may 
be  seen.— W.  W.  Speer. 

The  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  is  determined  largely 
by  what  is  considered  to  be  its  educational  value  and  scope. 
If  it  can  be  the  means  of  calling  forth  certain  essential  pow- 
ers of  the  mind  with  less  waste  of  time  and  energy  than 
other  subjects,  then  it  is  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  the 
school  curriculum;  otherwise  not.  Arithmetic  is  the  branch 
through  which  the  mind  may  easiest  and  earliest  know  pure 
truth  and  be  aroused  thereby  to  a  consciousness  of  power 
which  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  mind.  The  power  of  abstrac- 
tion is  awakened  with  an  energy  proportionate  to  the  exact- 
ness and  definiteness  of  the  material  presented. 

The  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  subject  and  in 
the  light  of  which  all  its  operations  should  be  interpreted  is 
the  discovery  of  the  inherent  relation  existing  between  un- 
ity and  multiplicity.  Indeed  a  thing  is  not  separable  into 
parts  excepting  those  parts  are  new  units,  or  are  composed 
of  units  which  bear  a  necessary  relation  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whole. 
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No  one  has  an  abstract  idea  until  he  can  couple  it  with 
concrete  reality;  he  may  know  a  symbol  but  it  is  not  even  a 
symbol  to  him  unless  he  has  a  basis  for  it  in  the  concrete. 

One  may  teach  tricks  with  the  symbols  of  number  with- 
out reference  to  the  concrete  definite  unit  upon  which  the 
number  is  built,  but  he  is  not  teaching  number.  What  he 
teaches  may  even  pass  in  the  life  of  trade  for  a  knowledge 
of  number,  but  it  is  simply  valueless  as  to  the  culture  to  be 
obtained  from  understanding  real  number.  It  omits  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  free  use  of  the  faculties  by  which  the  mind  re- 
alizes its  power  in  dealing  with  that  which  it  knows  to  be 
necessarily  true. 

Pupils  should  be  trained  to  look  within  and  test  the  qual- 
ity of  their  knowledge  at  each  step.  The  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  principles  they  apply  or  the  rules  they  con  sometimes 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  book  or  the  teacher,  and 
sometimes  he  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  discovery  by  ob- 
serving the  truth  in  several  instances  and  inferring  its  gen- 
eral application.  In  either  case  the  truth  is  to  him  not  ab- 
solute and  the  culture  value  of  the  process  is  no  greater 
than  that  obtained  from  understanding  the  application  of 
any  other  rule  whose  exceptions  are  possible  and  even  prob- 
able. It  is  impossible  to  know  upon  authority  a  truth  as 
absolute. 

The  faculties  unfold  in  the  same  order  in  all  grades, 
among  all  persons  and  at  all  times.  The  strength  and  in- 
tensity of  action  varies  greatly,  but  the  order  is  constant. 
There  are  no  imaginative  pictures,  without  there  are  at  first 
sense  perceptions.  No  reasoning  without  both  the  preced- 
ing, yet  each  returns  to  enrich  the  others  and  thus  each 
passes  into  the  other.  If  any  real  knowledge  of  number  is 
to  be  obtained  there  must  be  a  sure  foundation  laid  in  per- 
ception, i.  e.,  objects  must  be  presented.     Unless   the    rela- 
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tion  is  between  definite  realities  it  can  never  be  seen  as 
relation  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  care  must  be  taken  that 
something  more  is  done  and  that  the  child  shall  not  remain 
in  the  stage  of  sense  perception  and  that  become  the  end 
of  number  work  rather  than  a  means  to  a  higher  develop- 
ment. 

So  long  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  asking  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Normal  school,  though  they  have  a  second 
grade  teacher's  certificate  or  are  qualified  to  pass  an  exam 
ination  equal  to  its  requirements,  can  give  no  better  reason 
for  their  belief  in  the  rule  for  the  multiplication  of  fractions 
than  that  the  books  say  so;  and  so  long  as  the  remaining 
minority  cannot  apply  the  rule  tu  a  concrete  instance  with 
the  objects  present;  it  appears  that  there  is  too  much  taken 
upon  authority,  too  little  of  real  knowledge. 

The  course  in  arithmetic  is  calculated  to  utilize  all  the 
knowledge  the  pupil  brings,  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  processes  which  repeat  themselves 
so  frequently  in  the  subject  and  form  the  substratum  for  all 
mathematics.  When  he  sees  the  necessity  of  these  funda- 
mental relations  and  can  detect  in  each  new  problem  the 
truth  which  is  common  to  all  the  facts  of  arithmetic,  he  has 
organized  and  mastered  the  subject.  All  knowledge  the 
pupil  brings,  no  matter  how  superficial  it  may  be,  will  be  of 
use  as  it  will  save  time  for  him.  When  a  pupil  passes 
arithmetic  he  is  expected  to  have  a  teacher's  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  He  sees  arithmetic  as  a  whole  and  each  part 
as  an  illustration  of  principles  that  have  an  application 
throughout  the  subject.  He  recognizes  that  a  principle 
may  be  discovered  by  the  pupil  without  turning  him  back 
and  making  him  waste  time  upon  many  things  already 
known  just  because  they  are  in  a  fixed  order  in  the  text. 
He  knows  arithmetic,  rather  than  any   text  book  on   arith- 
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metic.     The  pupil  should  see  each  fact  in  its  relation  to  the 
subject  and  in  the  light  of  the  laws  of  mental  growth. 

Thus  viewed  arithmetic  is  a  means,  is  an  exemplification 
ot  the  laws  of  mind,  while  it  includes  a  fit  preparation  for 
the  world  of  trade. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


The  marked  progress  in  human  knowledge  during  the 
last  fifty  years  has  been  accompanied  by  as  evident  an  in- 
crease ot  the  power  of  man  over  natural  forces.  Says  Pro- 
fessor T.  H.  Huxley:  "This  revolution  of  the  political  and 
social  aspects  of  modern  civilization  has  been  preceded,  ac- 
companied, and  in  great  measure  caused  by  increase  of  nat- 
ural knowledge,  and  especially  the  part  of  it  which  is  known 
as  physical  science,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
scientific  method  to  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  material  world."  The  process  of  the  development  of 
each  individual  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  ot  the  race. 
Scientific  method,  co  which  Professor  Huxley  ascribes 
such  potency  in  the  progress  of  the  race,  should  therefore 
be  of  equal  value  to  the  individual  in  his  progress  and  de- 
velopment. The  study  of  physical  science  must  then  com- 
mend itself  to  all,  as  well  for  the  training  it  gives  the  mind 
as  for  the  power  the  knowledge  itself  confers.  But  the 
teacher  may  look  to  it  for  a  still  higher  gift.  The  scientific 
method  which  has  proved  so  fitted  for  the  development  of 
the  race,  he  must  be  able  to  use  for  the  development  of  the 
individual. 
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The  work  of  the  Science  Department  then  has  in  view  the 
instruction  of  the  student  in:  First,  the  scientific  method  ot 
observation  and  experiment;  second,  the  science  and  art  ot 
explanation,  i.  e.,  the  making  manifest  that  a  phenomenon 
or  law  under  consideration  is  but  a  particular  case  of  a  more 
general  law;  third,  the  obtaining  of  the  view  of  nature  as  a 
unit,  of  all  present  processes  as  a  temporal  aspect  of  one 
great  process,  of  energy  as  everywhere  conserved  and  unin- 
terrupted in  its  progress  and  ministering  to  the  unfolding  of 
the  Divine  idea.  The  first  of  these  stages  accords  with 
what  is  now  known  as  nature  study  and  is  the  field  of  ob- 
servation and  experiment.  The  second  stage  constitutes 
the  true  science  of  the  subject,  while  its  philosophy  is  com- 
prehended in  the  third  stage-. 

The  scientific  method  reaches  the  second  stage  of  devel- 
opment through  the  medium  of  the  first.  Accordingly,  in 
this  school,  ample  laboratories,  cabinets  of  specimens,  and 
apparatus  are  provided  for  purposes  of  experimentation 
and  observation. 

But  it  is  not  the  aim  of  this  department  to  train  specialists 

who  shall  add  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge    in  scientific 

lines,  but  to  prepare  teachers  to  develop  in  their  pupils  the 

desire  and  ability  to  be,  in  their  own  field,  however  limited, 

first,  observers,    experimenters    and    investigators;    second, 

scientists— those  who  shall  in  their  daily  life   seek  to  relate, 

by  true  principles,  the  facts  with  which  they  come  in  contact 

and  with  ease  recognize  their   particular  application;    third, 

philosophers  in  so  far,  at  least  as  to   recognize  the  inherent 

relation  between  law  and  liberty — that  everywhere,  whether 

in  the  realm  of  nature   or   the  school,  the  home,  the  state, 

necessity  is  the  pathway  leading  all  who  willingly  follow  it 

to  freedom. 

In  this  school,  nature  is  studied  through  the  agency  of  the 
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following  subjects:  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,. 
Physiology,  Geology  and  Astronomy.  These  subjects  nat- 
urally divide  themselves  into  the  study  of  inorganic  nature, 
or  physical  science,  in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  the  study 
of  organic  nature,  or  biological  science,  in  the  remaining 
subjects. 

Instead  of  the  work  indicated  above,  High  School  gradu- 
ates who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  these  subjects  before 
entering  the  Normal,  take  one  term's  work  in  Methods  in 
Elementary  Science,  to  prepare  them  to  teach  nature 
study,  now  required  in  nearly  all  graded  schools — especially 
in  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 

LABORATORIES  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  department  of  Physical  science  occupies  rooms  upon 
the  second  floor  of  the  south  wing. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  arranged  to  accommodate  forty 
students.  Large  and  strongly  built  tables  of  white  oak  are 
arranged  with  drawers  and  shelves  beneath,  and  a  firm  sus- 
pension rail  over  the  middle  of  the  tables.  There  is  gas  at 
each  table.  The  sinks  in  the  room  provide  for  water  and 
waste.  While  there  is  sufficient  large  apparatus  for  the  il- 
lustration of  the  elements  of  the  subject,  most  of  the  work 
is  done  by  the  students,  and  rubber  tubing  and  glassware 
furnish  the  material  for  much  of  the  individual  experimen- 
tation. A  work  bench  is  at  hand  in  the  laboratory  for  the 
construction  of  apparatus.  A  blackboard  for  demonstration 
is  upon  one  wall.  A  room  immediately  off  from  the  labor- 
atory contains  cases  for  apparatus,  and  can  be  darkened 
for  experiments  requiring  a  dark  room. 

The  chemical  laboratory  opens  from  the  physical  labora- 
tory and  the  main  corridor.     It  is  excellently  lighted.     It  is 
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arranged  to  accommodate  thirty-four  students  with  separate 
desks.  The  tables  upon  which  the  desks  are  placed  ac- 
commodate four  pupils  each,  and  are  of  white  oak.  Each 
table  is  supplied  with  drawers  with  individual  locks  of  the 
Yale  pattern,  and  is  furnished  with  a  lead-lined  sink,  with 
water  and  gas.  A  shelf  over  each  sink  has  above  it  a  dome 
with  a  pipe  for  conducting  foul  gases  from  the  room,  thus 
forming  an  open  hood.  These  are  rendered  possible  by  the 
system  of  ventilation  by  which  a  steady  current  of  air  is 
forced  into  the  laboratory  under  pressure.  Two  large 
closed  hoods  with  pneumatic  troughs  are  used  for  general 
work.  Steam  is  lead  into  the  room  from  the  boilers  and  is 
used  for  obtaining  destilled  water,  for  heating  water  for 
general  purposes,  and  for  drying  and  evaporation.  Cases 
for  chemicals  and  apparatus  line  one  wall,  and  shelves  with 
reference  books  are  at  hand. 

The  department  of  biology  occupies  the  second  floor  ot 
the  annex  to  the  north  wing.  The  laboratory  is  well- 
lighted  and  commodious  and  is  provided  with  work  tables 
for  forty  students.  The  remaining  equipment  consists  of 
several  compound  microscopes,  a  botanical  cabinet  of  the 
flora  of  the  vicinity,  museum  cases  for  storing  and  ex- 
hibiting other  biological  specimens,  an  Azoux  manikin,  a 
human  skeleton,  a  large  aquarium  and  a  collection  of  grow- 
ing plants. 

In  addition  to  the  purposes  already  stated,  botany  and 
zoology  are  studied  that  the  various  organic  structures  ob- 
served may  serve  as  a  basis  tor  classification.  Hence  typi- 
cal specimens  are  studied  and  collections  are  made.  The 
zoological  collection  should  contain  at  least  ioo  specimens 
of  different  species,  mainly  insects.  These  should  be  col- 
lected during  or  prior  to,  the  time  of  taking  the  subject. 
An    herbarium  should   contain   at  least    fifty    species,    and 
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should  be  prepared  after  the  term's  work  in  botany,  but  be- 
fore graduation. 

The  school  library  includes  valuable   works   of  reference 
on  all  scientific  subjects. 


ENGLISH. 


The  work  as  planned  in  the  department  of  English,  pro- 
vides instruction  in  the  following  subjects:  Grammar, 
Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Reading  and  Literature.  The 
time  devoted  to  each  of  these  subjects  may  be  learned  by 
consulting  the  new  course  of  study. 

On  the  basis  of  the  unit,  of  language  dealt  with  in  the 
subject,  the  above  branches  may  be  separated  into  two 
groups:  (i)  Grammar,  which  deals  with  the  sentence.  (2) 
Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Reading  and  Literature,  which 
treat  connected  sentences,  or  discourse. 

GRAnnAR. 

The  sentence  with  its  numerous  forms  and  many  shades 
of  meaning  is  the  subject  of  grammar.  This  great  variety 
must  be  thought  into  the  unity  of  a  single  principle.  Every 
fact  in  the  subject  must  be  interpreted  and  seen  in  the 
light  of  this  principle  if  grammar  is  to  be  understood.  That 
there  is  and  must  be  such  a  general  truth  in  every  subject 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  subjects  exist.  It  is  not  chance 
or  caprice  that  has  separated  facts  into  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, etc.  There  must  be  some  idea  in  the  subject  which 
determines  what  facts  belong  to  it  and,  hence,  to  which  they 
all  stand  related.     This  will  be  the  most  general  fact  in  the 
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subject  since  it  must  contain  all  the  others.  Every  fact  in 
the  subject  embodies,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  this  cen- 
tral idea. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  grammar  work  in  this  school  to 
enable  the  student  to  get  such  a  view  of  the  subject.  The 
student  must  see  all  the  relations  which  exist  in  the  sen- 
tence; the  relations  of  the  sentence  to  other  language  forms, 
the  word,  and  discourse;  its  relations  to  the  thought  which 
it  expresses;  and  its  relations  to  mind,  the  products  of 
which  it  embodies.  When  he  sees  all  these  relations  and 
what  they  determine  with  regard  to  the  sentence,  the  stu- 
dent may  be  said  to  have  an  organized,  or  a  teaching  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  of  grammar.  He  has  constructed  the 
subject  for  himself. 

In  order  to  accomplish  what  is  set  forth  above,  four  cir- 
cles of  work  are  pursued: 

1.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  as  wholes,  the  class 
whole  is  studied  in  this  work,  the  unity  of  all  sentences  is 
seen  by  observing  their  universal  attributes. 

2.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  as  wholes,  the  class 
whole  is  divided  into  sub-classes  and  the  marks  of  these 
classes  discovered. 

3.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  in  parts,  the  organic 
parts  are  first  taken  up.  This  circle  of  work  with  parts 
corresponds  to  the  first  circle  of  the  work  with  sentences  as 
wholes. 

4.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  in  parts  the  sub-classes 
of  words,  "Parts  of  Speech,"  are  studied.  The  fourth  circle 
of  the  work  is  to  the  third  what  the  second  is  to  the  first. 

In  each  of  the  four  circles  the  student  starts  with  the 
sentence  and  after  the  consideration  of  parts  refers  them 
all  back  to  the  sentence  again — analysis  and  synthesis. 
The  process  is  a  passing  from   unity  through    variety    back 
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to  the  unity  of  the  thought  as  expressed    in    the   universal 
sentence  form. 

COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. 

The  nature  of  the  idea  treated  determines  the  form  of 
discourse  since  discourse  is  primarily  addressed  to  the  in- 
tellect and  is  the  unfolding  of  an  idea.  Two  kinds  of  ideas 
are  unfolded  in  discourse,  the  particular  and  the  general, 
and  in  the  unfolding  of  these  ideas  four  forms  of  discourse 
are  used:  Description,  Narration,  Exposition  and  Argu- 
mentation. 

The  language  subjects  which  deal  with  discourse  are  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  the  view  they  take  of  the 
subject  matter.  Reading  and  literature  deal  with  discourse 
analytically;  the  chief  process  in  composition  and  rhetoric 
is  synthesis. 

Composition  presents  the  nature  and  principles  of  the 
different  forms  of  discourse  and  their  relations  to  the  mind 
of  the  author  and  the  minds  of  those  addressed. 

Three  kinds  of  work  are  done  in  this  subject: 

1.  A  critical  study  of  models  in  the  different  forms  of 
discourse  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  student 
to  discover  the  central  idea  in  all  discourse,  the  relations 
in  the  process  as  determined  by  the  theme,  and  the  laws  of 
the  process  as  determined  by  the  mind  addressed. 

2.  The  students  are  helped  to  formulate  the  above  men- 
tioned inferences  into  the  science  of  discourse  by  reference 
to  different  texts  on  the  subject. 

3.  A  great  deal  of  writing  is  done  under  criticism  in  each 
of  the  four  forms  of  discourse. 

LITERATURE. 

Literature,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used,  is  a  fine 
art,  and  hence  a  part  of  aesthetics.     It  is  the  embodiment  of 
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an  idea  in  the  most  appropriate,  artistic  form,  the  consider- 
ation of  which  leads  to  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  struggle  of  the  human  race  to  find  an  ade- 
quate, concrete  sensuous  expression  for  its  idea  of  freedom. 
The  student  is  led  to  discover  the  ideas  stated  above  by  a 
critical  study  of  a  number  of  masterpieces  of  the  greatest 
British  and  American  authors,  the  number  depending  upon 
the  time  given  to  the  subject  in  the  course  pursued. 

The  course  offering  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory 
work  in  the  subject  is  the  Advanced  English,  which  devotes 
four  terms  to  the  study  of  literature,  and  one  to  the  history 
of  the  development  of  literature.  Students  who  take  this 
course  will  have  the  opportunity  of  making  a  thorough, 
critical  study  of  at  least  one  masterpiece  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing authors:  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Bacon, 
Milton,  Dryden.  Pope,  Addison,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Burns, 
Lamb,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Cowper,  Byron,  Carlyle, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Dickens,  Scott,  Thackeray,  George 
Eliot,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Frank- 
lin, Irving,  Hawthorne  and  Emerson.  The  work  in  other 
courses  is  substantially  the  same,  except  necessarily  limited 
in  the  number  of  authors  studied. 

If,  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  said,  culture  consists  in  know- 
ing the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world,  no 
argument  is  needed  to  show  that  licerature  has  a  culture 
value  second  to  no  subject  in  the  curriculum.  However 
there  are  additional  reasons  why  one  who  expects  to  teach 
should  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  best  litera- 
ture. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  all  the  courses  is  to  awaken  or 
strengthen  in  the  student  a  love  and  appreciation  of  good 
literature,  and,  lastly,  to  assist  him  in  every  possible  way  to 
gain  skill  in  helping  children  to  come  into  possession  of 
their  literary  inheritance. 
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READING. 

The  work  in  Reading  is  very  closely  correlated  with  that 
in  Literature,  and  all  that  is  said  on  a  previous  page  with 
reference  to  the  method  of  teaching  literature  and  the  aim 
of  the  work,  is  also  true  of  Reading.  The  latter,  however, 
is  necessarily  more  elementary,  and  simpler  selections  must 
be  used,  though  only  the  writings  of  the  best  authors  are 
studied.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  work  in  reading 
gives  the  student  his  first  impulse  toward  the  best  in  litera- 
ture. 

Discourse,  however,  is  addressed  not  only  to  the  eye 
(Silent  Reading)  but  also  to  the  ear,  giving  rise  to  Oral 
Reading.  Hence  in  a  reading  class,  attention  should  not 
be  given  exclusively  to  the  thought,  but  great  stress  should 
be  laid  upon  real  expression.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
end,  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  oral  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  students,  of  all  selections  they  study.  As  a  help 
toward  a  more  perfect  pronunciation,  as  well  as  because  the 
pupil  will  need  such  knowledge  in  his  teaching,  a  thorough 
drill  on  the  elementary  sounds  of  our  language  is  given. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Geography  should  lead  the  student  to  a  clearer  concep- 
tion of  the  influence  which  the  earth  exerts  upon  mankind. 
While  nearly  all  of  its  subject-matter  treats  of  facts  concern- 
ing the  earth,  these  facts  are  only  a  means  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  relationship  which  exists  among  its  in- 
habitants. 
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Children  are  intensely  interested  in  life;  hence,  the  facts 
of  geography  are  taught  in  connection  with,  and  by  refer- 
ence to  the  life  of  the  globe,  and  the  subject  is  thus  made 
more  interesting  and  more  valuable.  The  desire  to  under- 
stand cause  and  effect  relations  is  aroused  and  stimulated 
until  the  student  acquires  a  spirit  of  investigation.  The 
business  of  the  teacher  after  this  is  to  direct  the  course  of 
the  student's  researches  and  to  render  such  assistance  as 
his  highest  interests  may  demand. 

Two  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each  are  devoted  to  geogra- 
phy. New  classes  are  formed  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term.  The  work  progresses  in  a  logical  order,  but  no  great 
stress  is  put  upon  the  facts  of  Mathematical,  Physical  or 
Political  Geography  as  such.  A  unity  of  all  geography  is 
emphasized  in  the  dependence  constantly  found  as  the  work 
progresses. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  heat  upon  the  globe,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
distribution  of  heat  as  it  is  at  present.  Students  will  find 
any  text-book  or  reference  book  in  either  Mathematical  or 
Physical  Geography  helpful  in  this  part  of  the  work.  Be- 
sides minor  points,  this  part  covers  a  study  of  the  supposed 
structure  of  the  earth,  its  relation  to  the  sun,  and  its  gener- 
al physical  conditions  past  and  present. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  a  study  of  the  plant  and 
animal  life  in  the  light  of  the  previous  work.  The  varia- 
tions of  life  are  dwelt  upon  with  special  emphasis  where 
these  variations  affect  the  commercial  and  civic  relations  of 
mankind.  Physiographic  differences  make  one  particular 
region  more  favorable  than  others  for  the  production  of 
some  special  mineral,  plant  or  animal,  and  hence  yields  a 
quantity  of  this  product  which  exceeds  that  needed  for 
■home  consumption.     Hence  the  necessity  for  trade;  and  the 
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determination  of  commercial-routes,  occupations,  etc.,  is 
worked  out. 

The  most  important  productive  regions  of  each  continent 
are  studied  as  carefully  in  detail  as  time  permits.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  trade  center  for  each  region  is  determined  by 
the  physical  features  of  the  country,  and  its  exports  need 
little  study  when  the  products  of  the  region  are  known.  The 
physical  environment  of  a  people  also  determines  in  a  great 
measure  their  race-characteristics,  their  occupations,  educa- 
tion, government  and  religion.  Finally  a  summing  up  of  the 
whole  is  taken  in  a  comparative  view  of  the  continents.  No 
textrbook  is  used  in  this  work,  the  purpose  being  to  give 
such  a  broad  conception  of  the  work  that  the  student  may 
supplement  any  text-book  when  he  becomes  a  teacher. 

The  department  is  equipped  with  a  complete  set  of  wall 
maps,  a  relief  map  of  each  continent,  globes,  charts,  and  a 
collection  of  interesting  products  from  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Excellent  opportunities  are  afforded  for  sand 
modeling  and  drawing,  free  access  is  had  to  the  Physical 
and  Chemical  laboratories  for  illustrative  apparatus,  and  the 
Library  affords  special  books  on  geographical  topics  to 
take  the  place  of  a  paragraph  in  the  ordinary  text-book. 

The  course  for  High  School  graduates  follows  the  same 
general  line  as  above  indicated,  but,  on  account  of  the 
limited  amount  of  time,  differs  in  the  method  of  presenta- 
tion. 


HISTORY. 


The    course  includes  General  History,    English  History, 
and  American  History. 
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WHAT  HISTORY  IS. 

The  method  employed  in  teaching  and  in  studying  His- 
tory is  necessarily  determined  by  the  conception  the  teach- 
er has  formed  as  to  what  history  is,  the  end  to  be  attained 
in  its  study,  and  the  laws  of  the  learning  mind.  History  is 
the  narrative  of  the  evolution  of  man;  it  is  the  record  of 
human  life,  and  life  is  a  process  of  self-realization.  History 
is  the  story  of  man  a-hunting  after  himself.  The  natural 
sciences  treat  of  the  sub-personal  evolution;  history  treats 
of  the  evolution  of  personality.  Man  begins  without  know- 
ing himself  as  an  individual  person  and  without  suspecting 
that  he  is  a  society  or  a  social  person.  But  both  the  sacred 
unity  of  man  in  society  and  the  sacred  diversity  of  man  in 
the  individual  must  be  recognized  and  realized  beiore 
human  life  is  fully  human.  History  is  a  record  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  man  is  making  himself  one  in  many  and  many 
in  one. 

In  realizing  himself  as  one  and  as  many,  man  makes  use 
of  social  organizations,  which  may  be  denoted  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  institutions.  These  organic  expressions  of 
the  common  life  of  men  are  at  once  the  causes  and  the 
effects  of  the  social  evolution.  Upon  the  proper  differen- 
tation  and  evolution  of  these  institutions  the  future  of  our 
race  depends,  for  man  can  develop  only  in  society  organ- 
ized into  institutions. 

METHOD  IN  HISTORY. 

History  should  be  taught  to  the  pupil  in  the  school  from 
the  first  day  he  enters  school;  but  the  method  of  teaching 
should  vary  with  the  mental  development  of  the  pupil. 
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(a)  The  Period  of  Myths.  The  young  child  is  and 
ought  to  be  interested  in  the  myth  and  fairy-tale,  because 
the  fundamental  proposition  on  which  human  life  rests  is. 
that  mind  is  more  than  matter,  that  intelligence  conquers 
brute  force,  that  man  as  spirit  should  learn  to  conquer  the 
limits  of  time  and  space;  and  this  is  always  the  burden  of 
the  good  myth  and  fairy-tale.  There  the  rational  and 
moral  hero  always  conquers  the  giants  of  stupidity  and 
wrong.  Through  the  judicious  use  of  this  material  the 
child  can  form  his  elementary  "apperception  masses"  of 
historical  and  moral  images  and  concepts.  This  does  not 
however  mean  that  the  child  is  to  be  led  to  believe  in  the 
historic  truth  ot  the  myth  and  fairy-tale. 

(b)  The  Period  of  Biography  and  Adventures.  The  in- 
dividual is  adequately  recognized  earlier  than  society.  The 
child  before  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  is  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  in  any  great  extent  interested  in  the  social 
view  of  humanity;  but  he  should  be,  and  is,  interested  in  the 
fortunes  of  individuals.  During  childhood  the  pupil  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  great  men  and  striking  events 
of  history.  The  child  of  fourteen  is  not  properly  educated 
if  he  is  not  acquainted  with  Lincoln  and  Leonidas,  Rameses 
and  St.  Louis,  the  Crusades,  the  settlement  of  America,  and 
the  palaces  of  Assyria. 

(c)  The  Period  of  Sociological  and  Political  History. 
If  a  normal  pupil  is  rightly  trained  he  will  soon  after  four- 
teen years  of  age,  or  even  earlier,  become  interested  in  the 
evolution  of  society  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  than,  in  the 
lives  of  individuals.  Then  is  the  time  to  put  the  emphasis 
of  his  attention  upon  the  fate  and  growth  of  institutions. 
Subjects  like  the  following  ought  to  interest  the  pupil  at 
this  stage  and  ought  to   be   in   his   curriculum:     Feudalism, 
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chivalry,  the  culmination  of  absolute  monarchy  in  the  state 
of  Louis  XIV,  the  shadowy  theory  and  fortunes  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  the  English  Constitution,  and  the  evolution 
of  our  own  unique  and  successful  Federal  Nation. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  when  one  period  and 
method  begin,  the  preceding  periods  and  methods  do  not 
cease.  Biography,  and  even  the  fairy-tale,  are  valuable 
even  in  the  university. 

CIVICS. 

Civics  is  the  science  of  the  Institution  of  the  State.  Early 
in  his  life  the  individual  should  be  taught  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  Institution.  The  first  day  of  school  is  not 
too  early,  but  some  times  too  late,  for  the  beginning  of  this 
work.  Observation  and  study  of  the  organs  of  the  state 
which  lie  near  enough  for  such  a  study  should  be  begun 
very  early  and  carried  on  by  correlation  with  other  studies 
throughout  school  life.  Civics  as  a  distinct  science  belongs 
to  the  sociological  studies,  and  should  not  be  taken  up  un- 
til the  pupil  is  mature  enough  to  take  interest  in  society  as 
an  organism,  and  has  the  necessary  foundation  in  histori- 
cal study. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  the  best  mental  and  moral  de- 
velopment can  be  attained  only  when  proper  attention  is 
given  to  physical  health  and  development;  and  physical 
training  has  therefore  become  a  regular  part  of  every  com- 
plete course  of  school  work. 

The  physical  training  course  is  designed  for  health  and 
culture  and  not  for  show,  and  will  be  made  as  important  as 
any  other  department  of  the  school.     The  direction  of  the 
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work  and  the  equipment  of  the  gymnasium  will  be  put  in 
charge  of  a  competent  expert  in  the  science  of  Physical 
Culture  and  Hygiene,  and  in  this  line  the  school  will  ever 
seek  to  avail  itself  ot  the  richest  results  and  the  best 
methods  of  hygienic  investigation  and  development.  Each 
student  will  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  anthropome- 
try, and  will  take  gymnasium  practice  prescribed  to  meet 
his  individual  needs.  In  addition  to  the  individual  gym- 
nasium work  there  will  be  class  exercises  with  dumb-bells, 
Indian  clubs,  etc.,  and  reasonable  attention  will  be  given  to 
military  drill  and  ordinary  school  calesthenics.  The  di- 
rector of  Physical  Training  will  also  aid  and  instruct  in  such 
out-door  sports  as  foot-ball,  basket-ball,  etc. 


PRACTICE  DEPARTMENT— nODEL  SCHOOL. 


This  school  includes  all  grades  from  the  lowest  primary 
up  to  the  high  school. 

There  are  three  departments,  the  Primary,  Grammar  and 
Senior,  each  of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  regular  critic  teacher 
who  is  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the  grades,  for  their 
training  in  right  habits  of  study,  and  their  general  discipline. 
The  critics  teach  part  of  their  time,  and  part  of  the  time 
they  supervise  the  work  of  practice  teachers. 

The  interests  of  practice  teachers  and  of  pupils  attending 
the  model  school  are  found  to  be  identical.  Poor  teaching 
is  equally  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  both  and  is  never 
allowed  to  continue. 

The  small  numbers  in  classes  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
grading  make  it  possible  to  give  much  individual  attention 
and  to  advance  pupils  very  rapidly. 
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There  are  special  classes  for  older  pupils  from  country 
schools,  where  their  interests  are  served  by  giving  them 
plenty  of  work  adapted  to  their  peculiar  deficiencies.  These 
pupils  are  given  the  opportunity  of  frequent  promotions. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  first  and  second  Grades  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
studying: 

1.  Objects  in  the  world  around  them, — animals,  plants, 
stones,^forms  of  water,  sun,  stars,  etc. 

2.  Imaginary  journeys,  to  different  parts  of  the  world, 
based  on  the  above  nature  study  and  giving  opportunity  for 
the  comparison  of  the  food,  clothing,  habitations  and  occu- 
pations of  people  in  different  climates. 

3.  Literature  and  history  in  the  form  of  myths,  simple 
stories  adapted  from  the  best  literature,  and  simple  poems 
and  prose  articles  chiefly  of  the  narrative  type, — as  Wonder- 
book,  Hiawatha,  Barbara  Frietchie,  etc. 

Language,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  number  and  draw- 
ing are  made  supplementary  to  this  work. 

The  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  grades  continue  the  work 
in  nature  study  in  a  more  thorough  way — plants  and  ani- 
mals in  their  season  aspects,  soil-forming,  work  of  water* 
and  other  phases  of  the  geography  of  the  vicinity. 

2.  Imaginary  geographical  journeys  are  continued  and 
concepts  of  geographical  elements  are  formed. 

There  is  a  general  survey  of  the  world,  the  structure  of 
continents  being  closely  associated  with  productions,  oc- 
cupations, and  life. 

3.  History  stories  of  discovery  and  adventures  now  pre- 
dominate. 

The  myths  in  these  grades  include  stories  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  stories  of  King  Arthur,  stories  of  Siegfried,  etc. 
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Other  literature  is  introduced,  poems  of  Longfellow  and 
Whittier,  Lamb's  Roast  Pig,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  etc. 

The  classes  read  such  books  as:  Ruskin's  King  of  the 
Golden  River,  Tanglewood  Tales,  Church's  Three  Greek 
Children,  Brooks  and  Brook  Basins,  Children's  Stories  of 
American  Progress,  etc. 

In  arithmetic,  tractions,  both  decimal  and  common,  are 
completed,  the  work  being  concrete  to  a  large  extent. 

The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades  continue  nature-study 
with  more  formal  botany,  zoology  and  physiology.  A  sim- 
ple course  of  physics  and  the  study  of  minerals  and  work  of 
water,  are  applied  in  the  study  of  geography  which  is  com- 
pleted in  these  grades. 

Biography  is  the  main  phase  of  history  study,  though 
striking  events  are  also  made  subjects  of  lessons.  Eggle- 
ston's  and  Montgomery's  First  Books   in   History  are  used. 

One  term  is  spent  upon  a  series  of  stories  from  general 
history,  and  another  is  spent  on  English  history  in  the  same 
way.  This  is  preparatory  to  the  more  formal  study  of 
American  history  in  the  Eighth  grade. 

Literature  is  continued  and  the  reading  ot  these  grades 
include  such  books  as:  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish, 
Shaler's  First  Book  in  Geology,  Fairyland  of  Science, 
Sharp  Eyes,  by  Burroughs,  A  Hunting  of  the  deer,  by  War- 
ner, etc. 

Latin  is  begun  in  Sixth  and  Seventh  grades  if  parents  so 
desire. 

Arithmetic  is  completed  through  percentage. 

The  parts  of  the  sentence  and  the  parts  of  speech,  with 
meaning  and  uses  of  modifiers  of  subject  and  predicate,  are 
pointed  out  in  reading  and  literature  lessons. 
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The  Eighth  and  Senior  Grades.  (The  Eighth  grade  pre- 
pares for  the  High  School.  The  Senior  grade  gives  extra 
studies.) 

Special  study  ot  Botany  and  Physiology. 

U.  S.   History, — Sheldon- Barnes   text    book, — completed. 

Technical  grammar  work  covering  the  matter  in  "Our 
Language,"  is  correlated  with  the  literature  study. 

Latin  (optional),  continued. 

Literature — These  classes  have  read  and  studied  this 
year:  Evangeline,  Snowbound,  Longfellow's  Golden 
Legend,  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Dickens'  Child's  History 
of  England,  and  other  classics. 

Arithmetic  finished.  Algebra  completed  through  factor- 
ing. 

Drawing  and  Physical  culture  are  continued  throughout 
the  course. 

Blackboard  reproduction  is  a  feature  of  the  work,  pen- 
manship and  written  language  receiving  much  direct  atten- 
tion. 

The  entire  resources  of  the  Normal  School  in  the  way  of 
apparatus  and  all  educational  appliances  are  used  in  the 
Model  school.  Its  pupils  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  muse- 
um, physical  apparatus  and  laboratories. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


The  need  of  this  department  in  the  educational  system  is 
rapidly  being  recognized  throughout  the  country.  It  is  be- 
coming apparent  that  the  kindergarten  is  a  necessary  link 
between  the  home  and  the  Primary  school.  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris  says:  "It  is  at  this  period  of  transition  from  the 
life  in  the  family  to  that  in  the'school  that  the  kindergarten 
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furnishes  what  is  most  desirable,  and  in  so  doing  solves 
many  problems  hitherto  found  difficult  of  solution.  The 
genius  of  Froebel  has  provided  a  system  of  discipline  and 
instruction  which  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  this  stage  ot 
the  child's  growth,  when  he  needs  the  gentleness  of  nature 
and  rational  order  of  the  school  is  due  admixture. 

"The  discovery  of  Froebel  gives  the  child  what  is  needed 
of  the  substantial  effects  of  the  school  without  the  danger 
of  roughly  crushing  out  his  individuality  at   the  same  time. 

"The  advantage  to  the  community  of  utilizing  the  age 
from  four  to  six  in  training  the  hand  and  eye;  in  developing 
habits  uf  cleanliness,  politeness,  self-control,  urbanity  and 
industry;  in  training  the  mind  to  understand  numbers  and 
geometric  forms,  to  invent  combinations  of  figures  and 
shapes,  and  to  represent  them  with  a  pencil— these  and 
other  valuable  lessons  in  combination  with  their  fellow- 
pupils  and  obedience  to  the  rule  of  their  superiors — above 
all,  the  useful  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  instruction 
which  will  come  from  the  Kindergarten  and  penetrate  the 
methods  of  the  other  schools — will,  I  think,  ultimately  pre- 
vail in  securing  to  us  the  establishment  of  this  beneficent 
institution  in  all  the  city  school-systems  of  our  country." 

This  opinion  is  gaining  ground  daily,  increasing  the  de- 
mand tor  trained  kindergartners  and  also  for  kindergarten 
trained  primary  teachers.  To  meet  this  demand,  this  school 
offers  a  thorough  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  this 
necessary  department  of  education. 

The  aim  is  not  only  to  equip  specialists  for  the  Kinder- 
garten, but  also  to  give  to  those  having  had  work  in  other 
departments  of  the  Normal  School  and  desirous  of  special- 
izing in  primary  work,  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of 
Froebel's  theory  of  education  as  applied  to  the  younger 
pupils. 
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The  course  of  one  year  consists  of  the  study  of  Froebel's 
"Mutter  und  Koselieder,"  (mother  play  and  nursery  songs), 
the  gifts,  occupations,  songs,  stories  and  games,  elementary 
science,  program  work  and  physical  culture. 

riUTTER  UND  KOSELIEDER. 

"The  Mutter  und  Koselieder"  is  used  as  the  basis  of  all 
the  theoretical  work  of  the  Kindergarten.  Froebel  himself 
says  of  it:  "I  have  here  laid  down  the  most  important  part 
of  my  educational  method." 

GIFTS. 

The  gifts  are  such  material  as  can  be  used  by  the  child 
and  returned  to  the  teacher  unaltered.  Through  them  he 
gains  largely  his  impressions,  and  they  follow  a  sequence 
that  meets  the  advancing  needs  of  the  child. 

The  first  gift  consists  of  six  soft  worsted  balls  of  the 
rainbow  colors--red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet. 

The  second,  which  is  given  the  child  after  his  ideas  be- 
■come  more  definite  and  gives  him  a  basis  for  classification 
is  the  type  forms — sphere,  cylinder  and  cube  of  hard  wood. 
The  third  and  fourth  are  building  blocks,  the  third  being  a 
two  inch  cube  divided  into  eight  smaller  cubes,  and  the 
fourth  a  two  inch  cube,  divided  into  bricks  two  inches  by 
one  inch  by  one-half  inch. 

These  satisfy  the  child's  instinct  of  investigation  and 
creativity. 

The  seventh  consists  of  square  and  triangular  tables  of 
wood  and  these  are  embodied  surface.  By  means  of  them 
the  child  pictures  or  represents. 

The  tenth  consists  of  the  I,  2,  3,  4  and  5-inch  wooden 
sticks,  or  the  embodied  line. 
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The  eleventh  consists  of  the  metal  rings,  half  rings  and 
quarter  rings,  or  the  embodied  curved  line,  and  the  twelfth 
consists  of  wooden  points  or  seeds,  embodied  points. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

The  occupations  are  the  materia)  which,  when  used  by 
the  child,  receive  the  impress  of  his  individuality.  By 
means  of  them  he  expresses  the  ideas  gained  through  the 
gifts.     The  following  occupation  work  is  done  the  first  year: 

The  perforating  is  tne  made  point  with  a  needle  in  card- 
board. 

The  sewing  is  the  made  line  with  worsted. 

The  drawing  is  a  school  of  geometric  forms  done  with 
pencil. 

The  interlacing  is  lines  forming  surface.  Various  geo- 
metric forms  are  made  with  slats  of  wood   woven   together. 

The  weaving  is  done  with  mats  of  paper  of  different 
colors  cut  into  strips  through  which  stripes  are  woven. 

The  folding  consists  of  various  forms  folded  with  colored 
paper. 

The  cutting  is  done  with  colored  paper,  the  torms  cut 
being  recombined  into  symmetrical  figures. 

Peas  work  is  done  with  sticks  and  soaked  peas  and  em- 
phasizes linear  boundaries  of  objects. 

The  work  in  sand  is  the  making  of  different  forms  with 
damp  sand. 

The  work  done  in  clay  modeling  covers  nature-forms  and 
manufactured  and  geometric  forms. 

SONGS  AND  STORIES. 

A  complete  study  is  made  of  the  use  of  songs  and  stories 
in  the  child's  development.  Practice  in  the  songs  and  ges- 
tures is  given,  also  in  telling  original  stories. 
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GAMES. 

Believing  the  child's  play  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  his  education  and  that  he  is  best  studied  while  at 
play,  especial  emphasis  is  put  upon  this  study. 

SCIENCE. 

The  application  of  nature  study  to  the  Kindergarten  is 
made  an  important  feature  of  the  course. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  Physical  Culture  given  serves  two  purposes.  It  aids 
the  teacher  to  bodily  control  the  freedom  and  enables  her 
to  interpret  the  child's  character  through  his  physical  ex- 
pression. 

PROQRAJl  WORK. 

Each  student  is  given  a  drill  in  the  preparation  of  weekly 
and  monthly  programs  of  Kindergarten  work  and  also  three 
hours  of  practice  work  daily  with  the  children,  where  she 
has  the  opportunity  of  applying  the  theory. 

To  those  who  complete,  the  course  and  are  otherwise 
qualified,  a  diploma  will  be  issued.  The  conditions  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Kindergarten  Department  are  the  same  as 
for  admission  to  the  course  for  High  School  and  College 
graduates,  given  elsewhere  in  this  Catalogue.   (See  page  33.) 

POST  GRADUATE  WORK. 

A  Post  Graduate  Course  of  a  year  is  also  offered.  The 
Gift  work  will  be  with  the  fifth  and  sixth — advanced  build- 
ing gifts, — and  the  eighth,  which  is  a  number  of  slats  joined, 
and  the  ninth,  unjoined  slats,  with  both  of  which   different 
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geometrical  forms  are  made.  Added  lessons  will  also  be 
given  upon  those  gifts  studied  the  first  year. 

The  occupation  work  will  consist  of  circular  sewing,  a 
sequence  done  in  curved  lines;  intertwining,  or  strips  of  pa- 
per woven  together  into  different  torms;  cylinder  work,  or 
paper  rolled  into  cylinders,  from  which  various  torms  are 
made;  card  board  modeling,  in  which  surface  boundaries 
of  solids  are  emphasized;  and  also  added  work  in  clay 
modeling. 

Advanced  work  on  all  the  other  lines  of  the  first  year's 
study,  including  practice  work,  will  be  added. 

No  provision  has  been  made  for  a  diploma  to  be  con- 
ferred for  Post  Graduate  work,  but  a  statement  will  be 
issued  signed  by  the  president  of  the  school  and  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Kindergarten,  certifying  to  the  work  accomplished, 
and  the  power,  theoretrical  and  practical,  exhibited  by  the 
Post  Graduate  student.  A  variety  of  positions  is  offered  to 
those  who  complete  both  undergraduate  and  post  graduate 
courses,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  locate  each  Kindergartner 
so  that  she  may  render  the  best  service  of  which  she  is 
•capable  and  receive  a  corresponding  compensation. 
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SESSIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


There  are  five  daily  sessions  of  the  school  each  week, 
from  8:30  A.  m.  to  12:40  p.  m. 

The  hours  of  study  are  from  3:00  to  5:00  and  from  7:00 
to  9:00  o'clock  p.  m.  daily,  except  on  Friday  evenings  and 
Saturday  mornings  and  afternoons.  This  arrangement  di- 
vides the  day  into  two  periods,  that  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  12:40 
p.  m.,  during  which  time  the  students  are  engaged  in  recita- 
tions, and  that  covered  by  the  study  hours  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening.  The  strict  observance  of  the  latter  period  is 
of  quite  as  much  importance  as  the  former  No  pupil  will 
be  expected  to  absent  himself  from  duty  during  either  in- 
terval, nor  will  it  be  presumed  that  pupils  are  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  callers  or  visitors  during  their  study  hours,  any 
more  than  during  the  hours  of  recitation.  As  the  spirit  of 
the  school  is  thoroughly  loyal  to  this  plan  any  person  feel- 
ing himself  unable  to  comply  cheerfully  with  these  habits 
of  work  will  not  find  this  school  congenial. 

ADniSSION. 

1.  The  essential  qualifications,  of  which  students  should 
be  well  satisfied,  are  their  physical  ability  and  their  natural 
adaption  to  the  teacher's  profession. 

2.  For  admission  to  the  Elementary  Course  candidates 
must  be  fifteen  years  of  age.  They  must  pass  a  creditable 
examination  in  Orthography,  Reading,  Grammar  and  Lan- 
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guage,  the  general  Geography  of  the  world,  and  Arithme- 
tic, equivalent  to  the  demands  of  a  second-grade  certificate 
in  these  subjects.  They  must  sign  a  pledge  to  teach  two 
years  in  the  schools  of  the  state,  unless  prevented  by  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control,  and  to  report  semi-annu- 
ally to  the  President.  The  examinations  are  both  written 
and  oral — the  aim  being  to  determine  the  ability  of  an  ap- 
plicant rather  than  a  list  of  the  facts  he  has  at  hand.  Many 
persons  who  would  pass  a  poor  examination  on  questions  of 
fact,  may  be  the  very  strongest  students,  the  most  vigorous 
thinkers. 

3.  Graduates  of  high  schools  and  colleges  will  be  passed 
in  subjects  without  examination,  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Principal  that  they  have  already  completed  these  subjects 
with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  75  per  cent. 

Applicants  holding  second-grade  county  certificates  are 
admitted  to  the  C  class  without  examination.  It  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  persons  expecting  to  attend  the 
schools,  especially  those  at  a  distance,  take  their  county  ex- 
aminations for  second-grade  certificates.  The  result  will 
show  them  whether  they  can  enter,  and  may  save  them  the 
expense  of  a  trip  to  St.  Cloud.  Besides  this,  the  school  is 
glad  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the  County  Superinten- 
dents in  supplying  their  schools  with  trained  teachers. 

4.  Students  will  not  be  received  after  the  beginning  of  a 
term  except  upon  the  most  satisfactory  excuse.  Any  who 
cannot  be  present  upon  the  first  day  of  the  term  should  report 
to  the  President  beforehand,  that  their  absence  may  be  un- 
derstood. Neither  is  it  expected  that  students  will  leave 
before  the  close  of  a  term,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by 
circumstances  beyond  their  control. 

5.  In  this  matter  an  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  those 
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actually  engaged  in  teaching.  For  such  the  doors  of  the 
school  are  always  open,  and  they  will  be  welcomed  to 
come  whenever  their  terms  close  and  to  stay  as  long  a  time 
as  they  can. 

6.  Students  already  entered  in  classes,  and  having  no 
examinations  to  pass,  are  not  required  to  be  present  the 
day  of  examination. 

7.  Examinations  for  entrance  to  all  classes  will  be  held 
on  the  first  day  of  each  term. 

8.  Ample  provision  is  made  in  the  term  program  of  sub- 
jects (see  page  37)  so  that  new  students  entering  the 
school,  and  former  students  returning  to  the  work  can  enter 
at  the  beginning  of  any  term  and  find  a  satisfactory  program 
of  subjects. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS. 

To  determine  your  own  fitness  for  admission  to  the 
school,  ask,  and  be  able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the 
following  questions: 

a.  Can  I  read  fluently  and  with  understanding? 

b.  Am  I  a  good  speller? 

c.  Can  I  write  legibly? 

d.  Am  I  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  dictionary? 

e.  Do  I  understand  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  am 
I  skillful  in  their  application. 

f.  Do  I  habitually  use,  in  speaking  and  writing,  good 
English?  Am  I  familiar  with  the  proper  use  of  capital 
letters,  and  the  general  rules  of  punctuation?  Can  I  an- 
alyze correctly  an  ordinary  English  sentence,  classify  the 
parts  of  speech,  and  give  their  office  and  construction? 

g.  Can  I  name  and  give  a  brief  description  of  the  con- 
tinents and  principal  countries  of  the  globe,  locate  the  prin- 
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cipal  mountain  ranges,  rivers  and  cities,  and  can  I  explain^ 
with  reasonable  clearness,  the  changes  of  the  seasons? 

These  questions  indicate  the  subjects  upon  which  the 
failures  of  applicants  are  most  frequent.  If  you  have  been 
a  careful  student  in  the  elementary  branches,  you  should  be 
able  to  answer  these  in  the  affirmative,  for  this  is  the  work 
for  which  the  grammar  and  ungraded  schools,  and  not  the 
Normal  school,  should  be  held  responsible.  Every  nega- 
tive or  doubtful  answer  will  diminish  the  probability  of  your 
admission.  The  time  spent  on  more  advanced  studies  will 
be  of  little  value  to  you,  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of 
the  lower  classes. 

Obtain  a  letter  from  your  County  Superintendent,  if  pos- 
sible, introducing  you  to  some  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
school.     This  will  be  all  the  recommendation  you  will  need. 

Bring  with  you,  as  useful  for  study  or  reference,  all  the 
text  books  you  have. 

Students  must  come  fully  prepared  to  give  their  undivided 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  school  during  the  entire  term. 
The  demands  of  the  school  are  so  pressing  that  the  students 
cannot  be  permitted  to  engage  during  term  time  in  any  em- 
ployment or  pleasure — as  taking  private  music  lessons  or 
attending  parties  or  other  entertainments — which  is  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  their  work. 

DISCIPLINE. 

In  a  Normal  School  there  should  be  no  need  of  referring 
to  the  matter  of  discipline.  Only  those  should  come,  or  be 
admitted,  who  are  earnestly  desirous  of  forming  correct 
habits.  This  is  not  in  any  sense  a  reform  school,  and  young 
gentlemen  or  young  ladies  who  are  not  disposed  to  submit 
willingly  and  cheerfully    to    all    the    wholesome    restraints 
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found  necessary  for  the  good  working  and  good  reputation 
of  the  school,  will  be  unhesitatingly  dismissed. 

We  are,  in  a  measure,  responsible  to  the  state  for  the 
character  and  acquirements  of  each  pupil  graduated  from 
the  school.  This  being  the  case,  we  are  compelled  to  ex- 
ercise the  most  rigid  scrutiny  in  reference  to  both  of  these 
points.  Offenses,  that  in  a  mere  academic  institution  might 
be  passed  over  lightly,  are  viewed  rather  as  indicating  the 
unfitness  of  the  offender  for  taking  charge  of  the  training 
of  the  children  of  the  Estate.  It  therefore  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  pupils  are  advised  to  withdraw  from  the  school, 
when  no  very  serious  charges  are  brought  against  them; 
they  have  merely  convinced  us  that  they  are  not  suitable 
persons  to  enter  the  profession  ot  teaching. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


LOCATION. 


The  school  is  located  in  the  city  of  St.  Cloud,  county  seat 
of  Stearns  county,  seventy-five  miles  above  St.  Paul.  The 
city  lies  on  both  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  It  is  the  center  of  a  net-work  of  railroads,  giving  it 
communication  with  all  parts  ot  the  state.  It  has  a  system 
of  waterworks,  an  electric  street  railway  seven  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  its  streets  are  lighted  by  electricity.  The  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  railroads  bring  students 
direct  to  the  city  from  all  points  within  the  vast  territory 
covered  by  their  tracks.  St.  Cloud  is  a  rapidly  growing 
city,  with  a  present  population  of  about  ten  thousand.  It 
affords  to  all  students  good  opportunities  in  literary,  social 
and  religious  culture — all  ot  the  leading  christian  denomin- 
ations having  houses  of  worship  here.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  healthful  cities  in  the  state. 

HISTORY. 

The  school  was  opened  in  September,  1869,  in  the  hotel 
building  known  as  the  Stearns  House.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  the  present  spacious  and  beautiful  structure  in  1875, 
the  old  building  was  used  as  a  Ladies'  Home.  During  the 
twenty- eight  years  of  its  existence  it  has  graduated  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  students,  who  have  returned  to  the 
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state  on  an  average,  two  and  a  half  times  the  service  they 
pledged  themselves  to  render.  Many  of  them  have  made 
teaching  their  life-work.  Their  constantly  widening  ex- 
perience enables  them  to  make  their  labors  more  and  more 
valuable  to  the  state  in  raising  thestandard  of  itsfschools. 

In  addition  to  these,  several  thousand  young  persons  have 
taken  a  partial  course  of  training  here,  all  of  whom  were 
thereby  better  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  school  room, 
many,  indeed,  receiving  such  an  impetus  as  to  place  them 
in  the  ranks  of  the  best  teachers. 

THE  BUILDING. 

The  building  occupied  by  this  school  is  built  of  cream 
colored  brick.  While  a  model  in  its  convenience  and  fur- 
nishing, it  was  found  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  rapid- 
ly increasing  attendance,  and  the  legislature  of  1891  made 
an  appropriation  for  enlarging  the  building.  With  this  ap- 
propriation a  wing  64x84  feet  was  added  to  the  south  end  of 
the  building,  furnishing  accommodations  as  follows: 

In  the  basement  are  toilet  rooms;  the  first  floor  is  occupied 
by  the  Model  school,  the  second  by  the  Chemical  and  Phys- 
ical laboratories  and  other  recitation  rooms.  The  Model 
school  apartments  are  perfectly  arranged  tor  meeting  the 
requirements  of  practice  work,  and  are  furnished  with  every 
facility  for  illustrating  the  work  of  the  first  eight  grades  of 
the  public  school  system.  A  full  description  of  the  labora- 
tories is  given  elsewhere  in  this  catalogue.       (See  page  48.) 

With  the  substantial  addition  herein  described  the  build- 
ing was  not  adequate  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the' 
school,  and  an  additional  appropriation  of  #25,000  was  made 
by  each  of  the  legislatures  of  1895  and  1897,  for  stili  further 
increasing  its  capacity.     A  north  wing  64x84  feet  having  an 
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L  extension  52x60  feet  is  now  in  process  of  construction, 
and  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  use  by  Sept.  I,  1897. 
The  facilities  added  in  this  new  wing  are  as  follows: 

1.  Several  large  recitation  rooms. 

2.  Large  and  healthful  Kindergarten  rooms. 

3.  A  large,  well-lighted  Library. 

4.  A  large  and  properly-equipped  Biological  Laboratory. 

5.  A  large,  well-lighted  room  for  art  work. 

6.  Two  large  gymnasiums, — one  for  students  of  each  sex, 
— provided  with  proper  apparatus,  dressing  rooms,  tub  and 
shower-baths,  running  track,  etc. 

The  Normal  School  building  is  situated  upon  a  high  bluff 
overlooking  the  Mississippi  river,  and  its  location  is  no  less 
beautiful  than  healthful.  It  is  lighted  by  electricity  and 
heated  by  hot  air,  and  has  a  thorough  system  of  ventilation. 
In  every  room  a  thermostat  controls  the  heat  supply  auto- 
matically and  preserves  the  temperature  constant  within  a 
limit  of  two  degrees. 

The  recent  additions  to  the  building  and  equipment  and 
the  increase  in  the  annual  appropriation  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs  demanded  by  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  school 
add  greatly  to  its  efficiency  and  promise  a  future  of  ever  in- 
creasing usefulness  to  the  cause  of  education. 

LIBRARY. 

A  library  of  several  thousand  volumes  is  open  to  the 
school.  A  full  supply  of  the  standard  reference  books,  dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias,  gazeteers,  etc.,  furnish  all  needed 
information  upon  subjects  discussed  in  the  class  room. 

A  library  of  text  books  upon  all  subjects  is  open  to  the 
students,  where  they  find  help  in  examining  the  various 
methods  presented  by  our  standard  text  book  authors  in  the 
different  branches. 
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This  school  has  been  designated  as  a  Depository  of  Pub- 
lic Documents,  and  now  has  on  its  shelves  over  1,500  vol- 
umes trom  the  government  printing  office,  many  of  them 
of  great  value.  They  are  open  to  the  public  for  consultation 
at  any  time  during  the  day  from  8:30  A.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m. 

READING  ROOn. 

The  reading  room  has  been  fitted  up  by  the  students 
and  contains  a  full  list  of  the  leading  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines. 

Both  the  reading  room  and  the  library  are  open  daily  to 
students  during  all  hours  of  the  day  when  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  attend  to  the  other  duties  of  the  school.. 

BOARDING. 

The  Ladies'  Home,  finished  during  the  early  fall  of  1895, 
is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  school.  It  affords  the  best 
accommodations  to  seventy-five  young  ladies,  and  can  fur- 
nish day-board  to  fifty  more,  ladies  or  gentlemen.  The 
nearness  of  the  Home  to  the  school  makes  it  peculiarly  de- 
sirable during  the  winter  months,  saving  a  long  walk 
through  the  cold  and  the  snow. 

The  building  is  a  credit  to  the  state  and  a  monument  to 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  built  of 
cream-colored  brick,  three  stories  in  height,  105  feet  in 
length  and  65  feet  in  depth,  in  the  form  of  an  L.  The  first 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  Matron's  apartments,  parlors,  gen- 
tlemen's waiting  room,  dining  hall  and  kitchen-- the  two 
upper  floors  by  the  sleeping  rooms  and  bath  rooms.  In  the 
basement  are  seven  Ruttan  furnaces,  the  laundry,  cellar  and 
janitor's  rooms.  The  upper  floors  are  connected  by  broad, 
gently  sloping  stairways,  each  one  relieved   by   a   landing. 
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The  rooms  are  high  and  airy,  the  halls  ample  and  well 
lighted. 

The  building  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Ruttan  sys- 
tem. All  the  rooms  are  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  of 
68  to  70  degrees,  and  all  the  air  in  each  room  is  changed 
as  often  as  every  20  minutes.  The  Home  is  well  lighted 
and  supplied  with  every  convenience  of  the  best  modern 
homes.  Large  bath  rooms  for  the  use  of  students,  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  are  within  easy  access  from  all  the  rooms. 
The  building  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  city  water 
mains,  which  insures  protection  in  case  of  fire,  while  the 
most  approved  fire  escapes,  three  in  number,  are  attached 
at  convenient  places. 

The  furnace-heating  does  away  with  all  the  fires  on  the 
floors  of  the  Home,  rendering  the  building  practically  fire 
proof. 

The  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  young  ladies  at  the 
Home  has  been  made  a  matter  of  long  and  careful  study, 
and  it  can  be  confidently  said  that  it  affords  to  those  so 
fortunate  as  to  board  there  all  the  pleasures  of  a  home  with 
none  of  the  discomforts  of  a  boarding  house. 

The  house  is  furnished  throughout  with  carpets  and  sub- 
stantial furniture. 

Rooms  tor  students  are  supplied  with  table,  chairs,  car- 
pets, bedstead,  springs,  mattresses,  pillows,  bureau,  wash- 
stand,  wash-bowl  and  pitcher,  window  shades,  and  lamps 
with  shades,  napkins,  towels,  pillow-cases,  sheets,  blanket, 
comfortable  and  spread,  and  every  room  has  a  closet.  Each 
young  lady  is  requested  to  bring  a  water-proot  cloak,  um- 
brella and  pair  of  rubbers. 

Students  boarding  at  the  Home  are  required  to  do  no 
work  under  the  present  arrangement,  excepting  that  they 
take  turns  in  waiting  upon  the  tables. 
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The  most  careful  attention  is  given  to  all  the  customs  of 
a  refined  home — the  young  ladies  being  taught,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  those  refinements  of  manner  which 
mark  the  cultivated  ladies  of  society.  Inasmuch  as  all  true 
courtesy  and  culture  spring  from  the  Golden  Rule,  much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  governing  all 
actions  upon  the  principle  of  right  and  charity.  The  Home, 
as  a  Christian  household,  is  thus  kept  free  from  the  gossip 
and  personalities  which  have  their  root  in  selfishness. 

The  supervision  ot  the  establishment  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  matron  who  devotes  her  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion to  securing  the  physical  and  social  comfort  of  the 
young  ladies. 

The  table  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  well  cooked 
food  and  in  ample  variety.  The  bill  of  fare  is  equal  to  that 
upon  the  tables  of  the  best  families  in  the  city.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  students  in  the  past  may  be  appealed  to  upon 
this  matter — their  unanimous  verdict  being  one  of  complete 
satisfaction. 

Such  rates  of  boarding  as  this  school  affords,  it  is  firmly 
believed,  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other  school  in  the 
country. 

The  price  per  week,  including  furnished  room,  light,  fuel, 
board,  use  of  laundry,  bath  rooms,  and  all  the  conveniences 
of  the  Home,  is  only  three  dollars  (£3.00),  payable  in  ad- 
vance. Table  board  without  rooms  is  two  dollars  and  twen- 
ty-five cents  (S2.25)  per  week.  When  this  amount  is  com- 
pared with  the  expenses  of  other  boarding  halls  for  young 
ladies,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  from  fifty  cents  to  seven  dollars 
less  per  week  than  is  usually  charged  elsewhere. 

While  most  of  the  washing  is  done  by  steam  laundries  in 
the  city,  a  limited  amount  may  be  done  by  the  young  ladies 
in  the  Home  laundry.     All  of  the  ironing  may  be  done  by 
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the  students  if  they  so  desire.  Washing  costs  55  cents  per 
dozen  for  young  ladies  at  the  Home. 

Preference  in  choice  of  rooms  will  be  given  in  the 
order  of  application.  Rooms  are  engaged  by  the  term. 
Those  wishing  to  occupy  them  for  a  shorter  time  should 
notify  the  matron  of  the  fact  at  the  time  of  engaging  them. 

Board  can  be  secured  in  private  families  at  from  $2. 50  to 
$5.00  per  week. 

SELF=BOARDING. 

The  best  facilities  exist  for  self-boarding,  independently 
or  in  clubs.  The  expense  of  living,  including  room  rent, 
board,  lights  and  fuel,  need  not  exceed,  on  an  average,  one 
dollar  and  ninety-five  cents  per  week. 

The  entire 

EXPENSES 

During  a  school  year  for  some  of  our  students,  including 
everything  except  clothing,    do  not    exceed  one  hundred 

DOLLARS. 

TUITION. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  entering  the  Normal  de- 
partment and  who  sign  the  required  pledge  to  teach  for  two 
years  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

To  all  not  so  pledged  to  teach,  the  tuition  is  #30  per  year. 

For  those  who  take  the  Kindergarten  Training  course  the 
tuition  is  $50. 

In  the  Model  School  the  tuition  is  $4  per  year  for  the 
grades  from  one  to  five  inclusive,  and  $S  per  year  for  all 
higher  grades. 

All  tuition  is  payable  by  terms,  strictly  in  advance, 
and  no  portion  of  the  amount  will  be  refunded. 
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TEXT  BOOKS. 

Text  books  are  furnished  free  of  charge  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  school  to  those  who  pay  tuition;  other  students 
pay  a  uniform  fee  of  $3.00  per  year  for  the  rental  of  all  text 
books  needed. 

A  strict  account  is  kept  of  any  injury  done  to  books  and 
a  charge  made  therefor. 

Students  are  allowed  to  purchase  their  books  if  they  pre- 
fer to  do  so.  To  all  such,  books  are  sold  at  the  lowest 
wholesale  rates. 


GENERAL  ANNOUNCEHENTS. 


Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  following  points: 

1.  Students  who  do  not  board  at  home  are  expected  to 
consult  the  President  before  selecting  boarding  places. 

2.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  will  not  be  permitted  to  board 
in  the  same  family.  This  rule  shall  apply  equally  where 
the  house  is  occupied  by  two  or  more  families. 

3.  Permission  must  be  obtained  in  every  case  where 
pupils  desire  to  board  in  families  where  boarders  are  taken 
who  are  not  connected  with  the  school. 

4.  Brothers  and  sisters  will  be  allowed  to  board  in  the 
same  house,  provided  no  other  boarders  are  received  into 
the  house. 

5.  Students  will  not  be  expected  to  change  their  board- 
ing places  without  consulting  the  President. 

6.  When  students  engage  a  boarding  place  it  will  be 
understood  that  they  are  to  remain  in  that  place  until  the 
end  of  the  current  term  unless  a  specific  bargain  to  the  con- 
trary is  made. 
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7.  Every  means  will  be  taken  to  secure  suitable  board- 
ing places  for  such  students  as  desire  this  service,  and  fam- 
ilies in  which  students  board  will  be  encouraged  to  report 
the  least  departure  from  perfectly  ladylike  and  gentlemanly 
conduct. 

8.  Pupils  may  'receive  calls  on  Friday  evenings  from  6 
o'clock  to  9,  and  on  other  days  out  of  study  hours. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  CHURCH. 

It  is  expected  that  each  student  will  choose  a  church 
home  upon  coming  here,  which  shall  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  his  parents,  and  that  he  will  regularly  attend  upon 
its  stated  services. 

HOW  TO  REACH  THE  SCHOOL. 

If  south  of  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  buy  your  tickets  to 
either  one  ol  these  cities,  and  there  purchase,  over  either 
the  Great  Northern  or  Northern  Pacific  road,  a  ticket  to  St. 
Cloud.  Upon  reaching  the  station  take  an  omnibus  and 
tell  the  driver  to  take  you  to  either  the  Ladies'  Home  or 
to  the  Normal  School.  The  buildings  are  but  a  few  rods 
apart.  Report  to  the  President  at  his  office  in  the  Normal 
School. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  importance  to  any  educational  institution  of  a  well- 
organized  Alumni  Association  is  conceded  by  all,  buc  such 
an  organization  is  of  inestimable  value  to  a  Normal  School. 
An  alumnus  is  considered  as  representing  the  educational 
beliefs  and  principles  of  his  alma  mater,  and  a  Normal 
School  owes  whatever  reputation  it  has  gained  in  educa- 
tional circles  to  the  success  of  its  graduates  in  the  school- 
room.    On  the  other  hand;    the  success  of  the  graduate  is 
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due  to  the  careful  training  received  from  his  school,  its 
prestige  and  its  active  efforts  to  secure  him  a  position  at 
graduation  and  thereafter  to  promote  him  in  the  profession 
as  rapidly  as  he  demonstrates  his  capacity  for  more  impor- 
tant service.  It  is  the  object  of  this  association  to  promote 
the  common  interests  of  its  members  and  of  the  school. 

With  this  object  in  view,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Alumni 
arouse  its  members  to  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
teacher's  profession.  It  is  desired  that  educational  prob- 
lems be  presented  and  discussed  at  its  annual  reunions.  If 
this  plan  meets  with  the  cordial  support  of  the  alumni, 
work  of  this  nature  will  be  felt  as  an  educational  force 
throughout  the  state. 

The  next  annual  reunion  will  be  held  at  the  Normal  on 
Thursday,  May  27,  1898.  It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number 
of  the  Alumni  may  be  present,  and  that  the  meeting  may 
be  the  source  of  both  professional  and  social  profit. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  County  Superintendents  and  other 
friends  of  the  Normal  School  will  be  ready  to  advise  those 
who  are  earnestly  striving  to  make  themselves  good  teach- 
ers to  enter  some  of  the  departments  of  the  school. 

County  Superintendents  and  friends  of  education  are 
earnestly  invited  to  visit  and  inspect  the  workings  of  this 
school,  and  by  their  criticism,  suggestions  and  co  operation 
aid  us  in  supplying  the  schools  of  the  state  with  better 
trained  teachers. 

Address  letters  of  inquiry  and  requests  for  catalogues  to 
the  President  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
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State  TRormal  Boarfc, 


Hon.  W.  W.  PENDERGAST,  Ex-Officio,  St.  Paul, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Hon.  W.  S.  PATTEE, 

Hon.  C.  A.  MOREY,     - 

Hon.  GEO.  H.  CLARK, 

Hon.  W.  B.  MITCHELL,      - 

Hon.  S.  G.  COMSTOCK, 

Hon.  G.  B.  WARD, 

Hon.  ANDREW  GRINDELAND,    - 

Hon.  W.  F.  PHELPS, 


Minneapolis. 

Winona. 

Mankato. 

St.  Cloud. 

Moorhead. 

Alexandria. 

Warren. 

St.  Paul. 


Officers  ot  tbe  Boarfe. 


W.  S.  Pattee, 
W.  W.  Pendergast, 
C.  A.  Morey, 
Geo.  H.  Clark, 
W.  B.  Mitchell, 

S.  G.  COMSTOCK, 


President 

Secretary. 

Treasurer,  Winona. 

Treasurer,  Mankato. 

Treasurer,  St.  Cloud. 

Treasurer,  Moorhead. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June, 
at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  in  St.  Paul. 


Fagulty  of  Instruction, 

GEO.  R.  KLEEBERGER,  B.  S.,  President. 

Psychology  and  Science  of  Education. 

ISABEL  LAWRENCE, 

Methods  and  Superintendent  of  Training  School. 

•WAITE  A.  SHOEMAKER, 

Mathematics  and  Methods. 

GEO.  C.  HUBBARD, 

Biological  Science. 

P.  M.  MAGNUSSON,  Ph.  D., 

History,  Civil  Government  and  Psychology. 

M.  D.  AVERY. 

English. 

B.B.JAMES,  A.  M.,R 

Physical  Science.' 

P.  P.  COLGROVE. 

Arithmetic. 

ELSPA  M.  DOPP,  M.  L., 
Literature. 

MARY  0.  GLIDDEN,  M.  L., 

Latin. 

W.  H.  MacCRAKEN,  Pd.  B., 

Geography. 

N.  J.  MacARTHUR.  B.  A. 

Physical  Training  and  Mathematics. 

WINIFRED  KENELY, 

Drawing  and  Vertical  Writing. 

MARY  HELEN  SMITH, 

Music. 

MRS.  E.  M   LOYEJOY,  B.  A., 

Critic  in  Training  School,  Senior  Grades. 

GERTRUDE  EARHART, 

Critic  in  Training  School,  Grammar  Grades. 

MARGARET  M  JERRARD, 

Critic  in  Training  School,  Primary  Grades. 

SARAH  B.  GOODMAN,  A.  A., 

Director  of  Kindergarten. 

GERTRUDE  CAMBELL, 

Librarian.  

MRS.  M.  C.  WOODWARD, 

Matron  of  Ladies'  Home. 


JOHN  BUCKMAN, 

Engineer  ana  janitor. 

ANDREW  MELLIN, 

Assistant  Janitor. 

GUSTAV  LILJDAHL, 

Janitor  of  the  Ladies'  Home. 

♦Away  on  leave  of  absence. 


Galendaf?. 


First  Term. 

Entrance  Examinations,  Tuesday,  Aug.  30,  1 

Class  Work  begins  Wednesday,  Aug.  31, 

Term  ends,       -  Wednesday,  Nov.  23, 

SECOND  TERM. 

Entrance  Examinations,  -  Tuesday,  Nov.  29,  Ii 

Class  Work  begins,  Wednesday,  Nov.  30, 

Term  ends,  Friday,  Mar.  3,  1899. 

Third  term. 

Class  Work  begins,        -         -         -         Monday,  Mar.  6,  1899. 
Term  ends,  -         -  Thursday,  June  1, 

HOLIDAY  VACATION. 

Begins  at  Noon,       -  -      Friday,  Dec.  23,  1898. 

Ends  8:30  a.  m.     -         -         -  Tuesday,  Jan.  3,  1899. 

EASTER   VACATION. 

Begins  at  Noon,  -  Friday,  Mar.  31,  1899. 

Ends  8:30  a.  m.     -  -  Monday,  Apr.  10, 

COMMENCEMENT. 

Thursday,  June  1,  1899. 

Meeting  of  Alumni   Association,  Wednesday,  May  31,  I 
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NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

SEN/OR  CLASS. 

Adley,  Lafayette  R. 

Maine, 

Minn 

Clark,  J.  Kendall 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Marquis,  William  James 

Pickering, 

Ontario 

Nessel,  Mattie  E. 

Rush  City, 

Minn 

Sweet,  Ida  Jane 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Ashley,  Jessie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Aspinvvall,  Mabel 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Doran,  James  E.  * 

Shell  City, 

Minn 

Enderle,  Gertrude  Laurinze 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Ferraby,  Mary  Harriet 

Grove  Lake, 

Minn. 

Gans,  Edward  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Hibbard,  H.  William 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Kercher,  Alice  Louise 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Lyons,  Bertha  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Martin,  Edna  P. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Maybury,  Cora  J. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Petrie,  James  Arthur 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Whittemore,  Edith  ElizaDeth 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

GRADUATE  CLASSES. 

ADVANCED  COURSE. 


Ballentine,  Emma  Kennedy  Alexandria,  Minn. 

Centerwall,  Claire  Lucile  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Crockett,  Jennie  Ella 
Deuel,  Edna  Maude 
Giddings,  Guida 
Guptill,  Ada  Annette 
Ostrander,  Edith  Maude 
Remele,  Lillian  Clarinda 


Elk  River, 

Minn. 

Glencoe, 

Minn. 

Anoka, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

New  Paynesville,  Minn. 
Litchfield,  Minn. 


ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 


Abbott,  Ida  Emma 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Apfeld,  Anna  Adelaide 

Sauk  Centre, 

Minn. 

Bacon,  Eleanoi  J. 

Litchfield, 

Minn. 

Bailey,  Daisy  May 

Elk  River, 

Minn. 

Barr,  Ethel  Elaine 

St.  Paul. 

Minn. 

Baxter,  Nellie 

Little  Falls, 

Minn. 

Benson,  Anna  Josephine 

Appleton, 

Minn. 

Betts,  Laura  Jane 

Litchfield, 

Minn- 

Betts,  Maude  Florence 

Litchfield, 

Minn 

Boardman,  Frances  Corning 

St.  Paul, 

Minn. 

Boardman,  Jessie  Rice 

St    Paul, 

Minn. 

Brasie,  Grace  Letitia 

Monticello, 

Minn. 

Brigham,  Florence  Louise 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Carnihan,  Mertie 

Benson, 

Minn. 

Carroll,  Bessie  Jeannette 

Alexandria, 

Minn. 

Clancy,  Mary  Agnes 

St.  Paul, 

Minn. 

Clark,  Sybil  Harriet 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Davis,  Frances  Louise 

Anoka, 

Minn. 

Early,  Clara  Mabel 

Brainerd. 

Minn. 

Edson,  Blanche  M. 

Litchfield, 

Minn. 

Ehrlich,  Florence  Alida 

Perham, 

Minn. 

Emerson,  Anna  Belle 

Sauk  Centre, 

Minn. 

Gibbs,  Edna  Belle 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Gibbs,  Elsie  Whittemore 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Gould,  Ella  G. 

Willmar, 

Minn. 

ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA. 


Haley,  Mary  Viola 

Willmar, 

Minn 

Haven,  Kittie 

Montrose, 

Minn. 

Irish,  Margaret  P. 

Sauk  Centre, 

Minn. 

Jacobson,  Carrie 

Appleton, 

Minn. 

Kenny,  Lilian  Beatrice 

West  Duluth, 

Minn. 

Larsen,  Josephine  C. 

Dalton, 

Minn. 

McLachlan,  Honora  Christina 

Glenwood, 

Minn. 

Maginnis,  Mary  Davis 

Duluth, 

Minn. 

Merntt,  Florene  G. 

Brainerd, 

Minn. 

Mitchell,  Eleanor 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Patterson,  Etta 

Little  Falls, 

Minn. 

?ool,  Laura  Adelaide 

St.  Croix  Falls, 

Wis. 

Rau,  Elizabeth  Anna 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Schmidt,  Rebecca  Barbara 

New  Paynesville 

,  Minn. 

Smith,  Ethel  Kathleen 

Sauk  Centre, 

Minn. 

Sondermann,  Marguerite 

Fort  Recovery, 

Ohio. 

Sperry,  Roy  E. 

Willmar, 

Minn. 

Ward,  Laura  May 

Duluth, 

Mum. 

Whitney,  Joella  E. 

St.  Paul, 

Minn. 

Wilson,  Anna  B. 

Brainerd, 

Minn. 

A  CLASS 

ADVANCEDlCOURSE. 


Ashley,  Agnes  E. 
Ashley,  Paul  Leonard 
Chalgren,  Grace  E. 
Clouston,  Caroline 
Lamming,  Annie  E. 
Pohl,  Peter  J. 


St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn 

Barnesville, 

Minn 

Lowry, 

Minn 

St.  Cloud. 

Minn 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 


Arnold,  Sadie 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn 

Branden,  Thea 

Holmes  City, 

Minn 

Chilton,  Addie  Mae 

Frazee, 

Minn 

Collins,  Maggie  J. 

Dayton, 

Minn 

Costello,  Katherine 

Graceville, 

Minn 

Covey,  Claud  E. 

Philbrook, 

Minn 

Curtiss,  Jessie  M. 

Osakis, 

Minn 

Douglas,  Lucy 

Henderson, 

Minn 

Dye,  Ada  Frances 

Brainerd, 

Minn 

Eddy,  Mary  Edith 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 

Epler,  Cora  Isabella 

Balmoral, 

Minn 

Finch,  Nina  Florence 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Flint,  Elvira 

Leaf  Valley, 

Minn 

Foley,  Ellen  Hortense 

St.  Paul, 

Minn 

Fridley,  Mary  Ruth 

Fridley, 

Minn 

Gee,  Florence  Lois 

Detroit, 

Minn 

Getchell,  Herbert  N. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Goerger,  Philip 

St.  Cloud,' 

Minn 

Hayes,  Flora 

Little  Falls, 

Minn 

Hoar,  Forrest  Bennion 

Crow  River, 

Minn 

Hoblitt,  Alvin  B. 

Monticello, 

Minn 

Kelsey,  Maude  Mae 

Brook  Park, 

Minn 

Kirk,  Ella  M. 

Clearwater, 

Minn 

Knovvlton,  Ada  Lovie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Lawson,  Elsie 

Anoka, 

Minn 

Libby,  Eva  E. 

Hawick, 

Minn 

Lowey,  Irene  C. 

Brainerd, 

Minn 

McKenzie,  Ada  Elizabeth 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

McMahon,  Josephine 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn 

Mahoney,  Nellie  Genevieve 

Virginia, 

Minn 

Mattson,  J.  A. 

Dassel, 

Minn 

Mostord,  Alice  Mary 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn 

ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA. 


Nelson,  Albert  F. 

Benson, 

Minn. 

Noble,  Mary  Viola 

Osakis, 

Minn. 

Oredson,  Nels  Judeen 

Atwater, 

Minn. 

Peoples,  Carrie  Alice 

Forest  Lake, 

Minn. 

Reinhard,  Ida  Marie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Reiter,  Bernard 

Rockville, 

Minn. 

Rich,  Edna  B. 

Monticello, 

Minn. 

Sadley,  Mae 

Princeton, 

Minn. 

Schaefer,  Emma  C. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Schultz,  Will  F. 

St.  Augusta, 

Minn. 

Setchfield,  Daniel 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Small,  Clara  J. 

Brainerd, 

Minn. 

Stannard,  George  Arthur 

Irving, 

Minn. 

Sture,  Walmes  T. 

Nelson, 

Minn. 

Van  Etten,  Merlon 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Voss,  Godfred  Oscar 

Zions, 

Minn. 

Whiting-,  Anna  C. 

Spencer  Brook, 

Minn. 

Whitney,  Bessie 

Worthington, 

Minn. 

Whitney,  Flora  Effie 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Williams,  Lola 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Wolfe,  Elizabeth  Ursula 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Woodburn,  Mary  Ann 

Tenny, 

Minn. 

Zimmermann,  S.  A. 

Elizabeth, 

Minn. 

B CLASS 

Adams,  Nellie  Hester 

Waite  Park, 

Minn. 

Anderson,  AdeleAnna 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 

Arness,  George 

Terrace, 

Minn, 

Biebel,  Therese  Frances  Cecelia 

Fort  Snelling, 

Minn. 

Bocklund,  Bessie 

Wyanette, 

Minn. 

Brant,  Johanna  C. 

Anoka, 

Minn. 
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Brustuen,  Clara  T. 

Appleton, 

Minn. 

Buchan,  Margaret 

Spicer, 

Minn. 

Burkee,  Clara 

Urness, 

Minn. 

Chambers,  W.  C. 

Hubbard, 

Minn. 

Clark,  Blanche  Edna 

Irving, 

Minn. 

Cotter,  Grace  Eva 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Couture,  Agnes 

Forest  City, 

Minn. 

Crosby,  Hattie 

Wykoff, 

Minn. 

Dalager,  Christine 

Glenwood, 

Minn. 

Fritz,  Frank  Xavier 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Gehm,  Ida  Theresa 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Gillespie,  Lillian 

Stephen, 

Minn. 

Gillespie,  Mary  W. 

Stephen, 

Minn. 

Gillette,  Edna  A. 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 

Hall,  Aribert  F. 

Green  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Hall,  Lottie  Crawford 

Montrose, 

Minn. 

Hanlon,  Frances 

Osakis, 

Minn. 

Harmer,  Agnes  Frances 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Hawley,  Virgil  E. 

Alexandria, 

Minn. 

Hemmy,  Carrie 

Grand  Forks, 

N.  D. 

Hesse,  Bernard 

Chaska, 

Minn. 

Hibbard,  Marion  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Hildebrandt,  Winnie 

Forest  City, 

Minn. 

Hitchen,  Uena  Maude 

Hancock, 

Minn. 

Hoibrook,  Mattie 

Northfield, 

Minn. 

Johnson,  Augusta 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 

Johnson,  Edward  James 

Waite  Park, 

Minn. 

Jordan,  Frances  M. 

Winsted, 

Minn. 

Krinbring,  Henry  George 

Cokato, 

Minn. 

Lagergren,  Alma  Charlotte 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Lindenberg,  Alma 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Lindley,  Margaret  D. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Linn,  Lena 

Leaf  Mountain, 

Minn. 

ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA. 


Linn,  Pearl  Zelinda 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Magnusson,  Hulda  Sofia 

Stark, 

Minn. 

Miller,  Annette 

Waverly, 

Minn 

Moloso,  Florence 

Milaca, 

Minn 

Mott,  Myrtle 

Parkers  Prairie, 

Minn, 

Myers,  Margaret 

Lakeville, 

Minn. 

Nash,  Anna 

Irving, 

Minn, 

Nelson,  Laura  L.  J. 

Centre  City, 

Minn 

Norris,  Vina  A. 

Oak  Grove, 

Minn, 

Olsen,  Anna 

Urness, 

Minn, 

Pohl,  William  F. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Quinn,  Rose  Ella 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn, 

Rassier,  Emily  Rose 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Reiter,  Peter 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Roach,  Susan  Sophia 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

Roberts,  Bessie 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Sanford,  Ethel  Estella 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Sanford,  Percy  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Schacht,  Fred  E. 

Elizabeth, 

Minn. 

Schultz,  Minnie  Carrie 

Zions, 

Minn. 

Selke,  Olga  Ida  Albertina 

Little  Falls, 

Minn. 

Sletten,  R.  Charles 

Willmar. 

Minn. 

Street,  Cordelia  Hortense 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Sutton,  Marianne 

Alexandria, 

Minn. 

Terryll,  Daisy  S. 

Alexandria, 

Minn. 

Thoreson,  Minnie  C. 

Brandon, 

Minn. 

Titrud,  Ole 

Stockholm, 

Minn. 

Vanderstuis,  Cornelia  Gertrude 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Walsh,  James  P. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Wentland,  John  W. 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 
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C  CLASS 

. 

Adams,  Bertha  Maude 

Luverne, 

Minn. 

Anderson,  Andrew  Waldemar 

Starbuck, 

Minn 

Anderson,  Anthony  Edward 

New  London, 

Minn 

Avery,  James 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Baukol,  Anna 

Starbuck, 

•  Minn 

Baukol,  Clara 

Starbuck, 

Minn 

Beidler,  Edith  Osmonde 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Beithon,  Ida  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Bjornson,  Sven 

Minneota, 

Minn 

Brett,  Mary  Ellen 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn 

Brown,  Robert 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Caine,  Charlotte 

Spencer  Brook, 

Minn 

Campton,  Charles  Edward 

Hubbard, 

Minn. 

Carl,  Laura  Theresa 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Carpenter,  Maud  H.  T.  L. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn 

Carpenter,  Vernie  Letecia 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn 

Clark,  Mamie  E. 

Fort  Ripley, 

Minn 

Clark,  Myrtle  V. 

Irving, 

Minn 

Connelly,  Anna  Bea 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Coons,  Willie  M. 

Irving, 

Minn 

Cornall,  Mable  Ashworth 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn 

Cossairt,  Alice  Lillian 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn 

Costello,  James 

Melrose, 

Minn 

Courtney,  Henry  A. 

Forest  City, 

Minn 

Couture,  Teresa 

Forest  City, 

Minn 

Cowan,  May  Irene 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Craig,  Mildred 

Orrock, 

Minn 

Cross,  Margaret  F. 

Rice, 

Minn 

Curran,  Peter  R. 

Norwood, 

Minn 

Doty,  Delia  Maria 

Becker, 

Minn 

Doty,  Maggie  Rosa 

Becker, 

Minn 

Driver,  Vernon  Henry 

Kimball  Prairie, 

Minn 

ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA. 


Dundas,  Margaret  Urquhart 

Argyle, 

Minn. 

Dundas,  Susanna  F. 

Argyle, 

Minn. 

Dunken,  Mae 

West  Port, 

Minn. 

Edstrom,  Mabelle  Marie 

Red  Wing, 

Minn. 

Eltrich.  Charles  B. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Engblom,  Anny  Elizabeth. 

Mora, 

Minn. 

Evert,  Mae 

Stephen, 

Minn. 

Farrand,  Fannie 

Belle  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Field,  Flora  Ostone 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Flannery,  Katie  A. 

Waverly, 

Minn. 

Flint,  Janet  E. 

Rice, 

Minn. 

Flint,  Olive 

Rice, 

Minn. 

Flynn,  Hanna 

Beardsley, 

Minn. 

Flynn.  Thomas  J. 

Albany, 

Minn. 

Franklin,  Willie 

Waite  Park, 

Minn. 

Gans,  Nester  Alexander 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Garding,  Math. 

Rockville, 

Minn. 

Gehm,  Richard  F. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Gibb,  Barbara 

Brainerd, 

Minn. 

Gilman,  Gertrude  Alice 

St.  Francis, 

Minn. 

Goetze,  Alma  Pauline 

Young  America, 

Minn. 

Gorman,  Louise  C. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Gowan,  Anna 

Ardoch, 

N.  D. 

Grant,  Clinton 

Silver  Creek, 

Minn. 

Greely,  Truman 

Kimball, 

Minn. 

Griswold,  Maude 

Barnesville, 

Minn. 

Gunvaldsen,  Caroline  G. 

Cyrus, 

Minn. 

Guptill,  Georgia 

Rocktord, 

Minn. 

Guptill,  Elwin  J. 

Rockford, 

Minn. 

Guptill,  Leola  L. 

Rockford, 

Minn. 

Hamlin,  Carrie  Sophia 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Harris,  William 

Crow  River, 

Minn. 

Hasty,  Agnes  Laura 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 
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Hasty,  Lydia 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Hedlund,  Minnie  Amanda 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Hegg,  Tillie 

Milan, 

Minn. 

Hennemann,  Emil  Andrew 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Hennemann,  Hattie  Anna 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Hoar,  Phebe  Ann 

Crow  River, 

Minn. 

Holbrook,  John  C. 

Howard  Lake, 

Minn. 

Holifer,  Henry  H. 

Zion, 

Minn. 

Hollern,  John 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Holm,  Agnes 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Holm,  Ruth  Sarah 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Holmquist,  Huldah  Mary 

Cedarville, 

Minn. 

Hubbard,  Guy  B. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Huhn,  Clara  Ursula 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Irish,  Carrie  E. 

Sauk  Centre, 

Minn. 

Jacobs,  John 

Cold  Spring, 

Minn. 

Jacobs,  John  W. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Jacobson,  Ella 

Leaf  Mountain, 

Minn. 

Jacoby,  Ida  Kathleen 

Rice  Lake, 

Wis. 

Jennings,  Josie  M. 

Waverly, 

Minn. 

Jodoin,  Adelaide  Lucy 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Jodoin,  Annie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Johnson,  John  Edward 

.New  Paynesville 

,  Minn. 

Johnson,  Julia 

Braham, 

Minn. 

Johnson,  Julius 

Sacred  Heart, 

Minn. 

Karels,  Lena  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Kaufmann,   Rosilia 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 

Kienow,  Annie 

Dixville, 

Minn. 

Krebsbach  Joseph 

Cold  Spring, 

Minn. 

Kruchten  Joseph  P. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Kruse,  August  J. 

Belgrade, 

Minn. 

La  Voie,  Adele 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Lagergren,  Minnie  Gertrude 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA. 
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Lageson,  Albert  George 

Terrace, 

Minn. 

Langvick,  Clara  Georgina 

Maine, 

Minn. 

Langvick,  Emma 

Maine, 

Minn. 

Larkin,  Mary  C. 

Princeton, 

Minn. 

Larson,  Arthur 

Monticello, 

Minn. 

Lenz,  Regina  Mary 

St.  Michael, 

Minn. 

Leonard,  Laura  J. 

Balmoral, 

Minn. 

Leyde,  Emma 

Burtrum, 

Minn. 

Libby,  William  James 

Hawick, 

Minn. 

Lindgren,  Andrew  G. 

Monticello, 

Minn. 

Lindgren,  John  A. 

Monticello, 

Minn. 

Linn,  Elsie 

Leat  Mountain, 

Minn. 

Lommel,  Lawrence 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Long,  Grace  Belle 

.      Mora, 

Minn. 

Lovejoy,  Grace  E. 

Thomson, 

Minn. 

McBnde,  Mary  Alice 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

McDonald,  Marguerite  A. 

St.  Francis, 

Minn. 

McGregor,  Mabel  Vevia 

St.  Cloud. 

Minn. 

McKelvy,  Mary  L. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

McKinney,  Maude  Gertrude 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

McVeety,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Howard  Lake, 

Minn. 

Manz,  Herman  J. 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

Manz,  Tillie  Helena 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

Martin,  Alice 

Carlton, 

Minn. 

Martin,  Mary  Emma 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Marvin,  James  Everett 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Mattson,  Theodore  Wilhelm 

Dassel, 

Minn. 

Meagher.  Catherine 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Mencinger,  Frank  M. 

Brockway, 

Minn. 

Molitor,  Peter  P. 

Cold  Spring, 

Minn. 

Moore,  Homer  Charles 

Hubert, 

Minn. 

Mowat,  Jennie 

Argyle, 

Minn. 

Neese,  Laura  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 
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Newcomb,  Albert  Shirley 

Hallock, 

Minn. 

Nickey,  Blanche  Vera 

Billings, 

Mont. 

Northrop,  William  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

O'Brien,  Elvie  Etta 

Princeton, 

Minn. 

O'Brien,  Julia  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

O'Brien,  Lizzie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

O'Connor,  Mary 

Watson's  Crs., 

Ontario. 

O'Hara,  Alice 

Graceville, 

Minn. 

Oldham,  Edith 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Owens,  William  Alexander 

Carlton, 

Minn. 

Palmer,   Isabel 

New  Hampton,      Iowa. 

Parks,  Bessie  May 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Parsons,  Grace  A. 

Hawick, 

Minn. 

Payne,  Ada  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Pederson,  Martin 

Irving, 

Minn. 

Pelton,  Flora  Enstine 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Perkins,  Roxy  Clair 

Waite  Park, 

Minn. 

Peternell,  Andrew 

Brockway, 

Minn. 

Peterson,  Charlotte  Lucretia 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Peterson,  Edna  Alice 

Kandiyohi, 

Minn. 

Raymond,  John 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Reimann,  Gustav  Ludwig 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Reinhard,  Bernard 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Rieland,  Anton  Bernard 

New  Munich, 

Minn. 

Robbins,  Mabel  Corinne 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Robinson,  George  H. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Rogers,  Ella 

Cloquet, 

Minn. 

Rosenberger,  Ida  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Russell,  Edna  Gray 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Rutledge,  Mildred 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 

Ryan,  Edward 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Sadley,  Minnie  E. 

Becker, 

Minn. 

Schultz,  Adolph 

New  Paynesvi 

lie,  Minn. 

ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA. 
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Scott,  Lillie  A. 

Virginia, 

Minn. 

Scott,  Rosa  M.  E. 

Virginia, 

Minn. 

Seaton,  Marion  Gertrude 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Severance,  Lila  Eugenia 

Spencer  Brook, 

Minn. 

Showalter,  John  Jarret 

Wells, 

Minn. 

Skinner,  Martha  Lavernie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Smith,  Anna 

Princeton, 

Minn. 

Smith,  Nat  C. 

Fair  Haven, 

Minn. 

Snyder,  Mrs.  R.  L. 

Little  Falls, 

Minn. 

Stanley,  Affie  Julia 

Suak  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Stapleton,  John  Mick 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Steensen,  Julia 

Glenwood, 

Minn. 

Sullivan,  Clara  Elizabeth 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Sund,  Valborg 

Duluth, 

Minn, 

Sundell,  Esther  0. 

Willmar, 

Minn. 

Swedelius,  Elmer  Adolf 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Sweet,  Walter  W. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Syverson,  John  Andrew 

Terrace, 

Minn, 

Thacker,  Lottie  Esther 

Glenwood, 

Minn, 

Thill,  Marie 

Rockville, 

Minn, 

Thompson,  Albert  Louis  Ward 

Hallock, 

Minn, 

Thoreson,  Tomina 

Clitherall, 

Minn, 

Thorson,  Selma 

Glenwood, 

Minn, 

Tomlinson,  Alvin  Leroy 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Trogen,  Carrie 

Monticello, 

Minn 

Twitchell,  Clara  S. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Vadnais,  Rachel  Celia 

Kandiyohi, 

Minn, 

VanEtten,  Kittie 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn, 

Vos,  Leonard 

Holdings  Ford, 

Minn. 

Wagner,  Frank  X. 

St.  Joseph, 

Minn. 

Walberg,  Mary  Ann 

Detroit  City, 

Minn. 

Wegner,  Odelia  Alvina 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Wentland,  Emil   F. 

Paynesville, 

Minn, 
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Wiggin,  Mary  Estella 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Wikman,  Julia  Victoria 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Wold,  Annie 

Duluth, 

Minn 

Wolf,  Peter 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Young,  Josephine  Christine 

Dalbo, 

Minn 

SPECIAL. 

Bowman,  Mary  Frances 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Magnusson,  Jennie  M. 

Stark, 

Minn 

TRAINI1MB  DEPARTMENT. 


MODEL  SCHOOL. 


SENIOR  GRADES. 


Avery,  Newel 
Brick,  Bennie 
Brick,  Elizabeth 
Brick,  Rupert 
Brinks,  Lucas 
Brinks,  Minnie 
Brown,  Mary 
Cairns,  Albert 
Christen,  Sophia 
Clarity,  Katherine 
Connelly,  Nellie 
*Coons,  Willie 
Cotter,  Guy 
Cowan,  Fred 
Crawford,  Alonzo 


Cross,  George 
Daniel,  Clara 
Deering,  George 
Delmore,  Jennie 
Doty,  Sadie 
*Dundas,  Susanna 
Eckstrom,  Peter 
Engel,  Anthony 
Ernst,  Hugo 
Fehr,  Chresence 
Fehr,  Egidius 
Feigum,  Martha 
Fink,  John 
Finneman,  John 
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Finneman,  Michael 

Flynn,  Patrick 
*Franklin,  Willie 

Garlington,  Florence 

Glenz,  Gustav 

Goerger,  Katie 

Hellier,  Abby 

Hennemann,  Leonora 
*Holifer,  Henry 
*Hollern,  John 
*Jacoby,  Ida 

Joa,  Leonard 

Jungles,  James 

Kitouski,  Cecilia 

Klaverkamp,  Joseph 

Kringsberg,  Hilmar 

Kuck,  Dora 

Langer,  Joseph 
*Larson,  Arthur 

Latterell,  Henry 

Latterell,  Lewis 

Libby,  Ernest 

Limperich,  Louisa 
*Lindgren,  John 
*McKinney,  Maude 

Manthe,  Charles 

Maus,  John 

Maus,  Susan 

May,  Elizabeth 

Mayer,  John 

Mencinger,  Anna 
*Mencinger,  Frank 

Miller,  Willie 


Nelson,  Josephine 

O'Brien,  John 

Peabody,  William 

Rice,  Nora 
*Rieland,  Anthony 

Riley,  Ralph 

Rosenberger,  Clara 

Sack,  Willie 

Schacht,  Martha 

fecharenbroich,  George 

Schmitt,  Mike 

Schreiner,  William 

Schultz,  Edward 

Schultz,  Rudolph 

Scott,  Lura 

Seifert,  Frank 

Souer,  Fred 

Souer,  George 

Stapleton,  John 

Taylor,  Zama 

Thielman,  John 
♦Thill.  Marie 
♦Thompson,  Louis 

Toenjes,  John 

Trogen,  Edward 
♦Vos,  Leonard 

Wahl,  Bertha 

Walz,   Fred 

Walz,  John 

Walz,  Joseph 

Weber,  Katie 

Wentland,  George 

Wightman,  Emma 
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*Wikman,  Victoria 
*Wold,  Annie 


Wolf,  Gussa 
Woodburn,   Hannah 


*Promoted  to  Normal  Department  during  the  year. 


GRAMMAR    GRADES. 


Beithon,  Gilbert 
Bessette,  Rogers 
Bettenberg,  Joseph 
Blommer,  Herman 
Blood,  Mabel 
Blumer,  John 
Buckman,  August 
Carew,  Margaret 
Carew,  Will 
Chalgren,  Oscar 
Dahinden,  Mary 
Dyer,  Nellie 
Ekstrom.  Anna 
Ervin,  Harry 
Fertig,  Ines 
Flanagan,  Lura 
Flynn,  John  Joseph 
Freeberg,  Ellen 
Freudenreich,  Eugenie 
Gans,  Amelia 
Griswold,  Sadie 
Gullett,  Lou 
Hankey,  Amelia 
Hedlund,  Will 
Hinkemeyer,  Stephen 
Holm,  Anna 
Iten,  Martin 
Kleeberger,  Frank 


Kloskowski,  John 
Koch,  Carl 
Koch,  Clara 
Larson,  Charley 
Linster,  Edward 
Linton,  Roy 
Mackrell,  Will 
Magnusson,  Axel 
Manthe,  Clara 
Miller,  Maggie 
Moss,  Elva 
Nelson,  Anna 
Orbeck,  Joseph 
Orton,  Margaret 
Sakry,  Joseph 
Schreifels,  William 
Setzer,  Phil 
Shoemaker,  Isabel 
Shoemaker,  John 
Singer,  Henry 
Skudlarek,  Joseph 
Smart,  Forrest 
Sundberg,  Albert 
Taylor,  Louise 
Tomlinson,  Kate 
Trzewik,  Margaret 
Twitchell,  Stanley 
VanDyke,  Sam 
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Whitney,  Edith 
Wilkinson,  Bert 


Anderson,  Gust 
Avery,  Emmet 
Avery,  May 
Buckman,  Esther 
Buckman,  Frank 
Buckman,  Herman 
Carew,  Charles 
Carew,  Ethel 
Carlson,  Harry 
Harrison,  Hugh 
Hillier,  Walter 
Holm,  Gust. 
Kloskowski,  Frank 
Larson,  Conrad 
Liljedahl,  Frank 
Liljedahl,  Hulda 
Liljedahl,  Lillie 


Wolfsberg,  Yetta 
Wolter,  Edward 


PRIMARY  GRADES. 


Mitchell,  Dorothy 
Mitchell,  Ruth 
Patterson,  Ernest 
Penny,  William 
Ranney,  Belle 
Smith,  Jesse 
Sutton,  Alice 
Sutton,  Dan 
Sutton,  Nettie 
Swanson,  Fred 
Tomlinson,  Sherwood 
Tyrrell,  Alpha 
Warner,  Beth 
Whitney,  Grace 
Whitney,  Hazel 
Williams,  Edwin 
Williams,  Elmer 


KINDERGA  RTEN. 


Abell,  Walter 
Anderson,  Ida 
Arnold,  Ruth 
Atwood,  Allen 
Atwood,  Crandall 
Atwood,  Marjorie 
Bates,  Fay 
Baxter,  Ruth 


Boudreau,  Loretta 
Bowing,  Irwin  E. 
Brick,  Eleanor 
Brick,  Othmar 
Brown,  Jennie 
Brown,  Robert 
Buckman,  Arthur 
Carter,  Helen 
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Cramb,  Albert  Oberg,  Roswell 

Eddy,  Irene  *Penney,  Willie 

Eastman,  Katharine  Kimball  Ranney,  Helen 


Ervin,  Frances 
Ervin,  Kingsley 
Fields,  Herman 
Hayward,  Laura 
Head,  Esther 
Hertig,  Helen 
Hertig,  Marshall 
Johnson,  Earnest 
Kendall,  Alice 
Larsen,  Elvira 
Liljedahl,  Mabel 
Liljedahl,  Petrus 
Locke,  Eva 
McClure,  Delphine 
Martin,  Ethel 
Miner,  Wallace 
Neal,  Ralph 
Neal,  Roy 

Newkirk,  Marguerite 
Oberg,  Philip 


Ranney,  Mary 
Raymond,  Cora 
Robertson,  Leslie 
Rockwood,  Clifford 
Rockwood,  Malcome 
Romdenne,  Renee 
Sigloh,  Mabel 
Smart,  George 
Smith,  Perry 
Snyder,  Muriel 
Street,   Frank 
Summers,  Lucile 
Sundberg,  Alma 
Sutton,  George 
Sutton,  Janie 
Sweany,  Myrtle 
Thompson,  Caroline 
Thorsen,  Bennie 
Wagner,  Harry 
Whitney,  Wheelock 


Tromoted  to  Model  School  during  the  year. 


I^EGAPirPULAiPION. 


NORMAL.    DEPARTMENT. 

Senior    Class          -          -  5 

Junior    Class        - 13 

Graduate  Class — Advanced  Course  8 

Elementary  Course           -         -  45 

A    Class — Advanced    Course  6 

Elementary  Course              ...  55 

B   Class  --------69 

C  Class 202 

Special 2 


PRACTICE  DEPARTMENT. 


405 


Senior  Grades         -         - 99 

Grammar  Grades         .-_..-  60 

Primary  Grades       -         - 34 

193 

Kindergarten    Department  -         -  62 

Total    for    all   Departments  -         -         -  660 

Counted  Twice         ....  jg 

Total    Enrollment         -  642 


GRADUATING  (9L1ASS,  0}AY  i@,  1898. 


ADVANCED  LATIN  COURSE. 

William  James  Marquis. 

ADVANCED  ENGLISH  COURSE. 

Lafayette  R.  Adley.  Ida  Jane  Sweet. 

ADVANCED  COURSE— FOUR  YEARS. 

J.  Kendall  Clark.  Martha  Eveline  Nessel. 

ADVANCED  GRADUATE  COURSE. 

Edna  Maude  Deuel.  Ada  Annette  Guptill. 

Guida  Giddings.  Edith  M.  Ostrander. 

ELEMENTARY  GRADUATE  COURSE. 

Adelaide  A.  Apfeld.  Frances  Louise  Davis. 

Eleanor  J.  Bacon.  Clara  Mabel  Early. 

Daisy  M.  Bailey.  Blanche  M.  Edson. 

Nellie  Baxter.  Florence  A.  Ehrlich. 

Florence  Maude  Betts.  Anna  Belle  Emerson. 

Laura  Jane  Betts.  Edna  Belle  Gibbs. 

Grace  L.  Brasie.  Elsie  Whittemore  Gibbs. 

Mertie  Carnihan.  Kittie  Haven. 

Bessie  J.  Carroll.  Caren  Jacobson. 

Mary  Agnes  Clancy,  Lillian  Beatrice  Kenny. 
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Honora  Christina  McLachlan.  Rebecca  Barbara  Schmitt. 
Florene  G.  Merritt.  Ethel  Kathleen  Smith. 

Rachel  E.  Patterson.  Roy  E.  Sperry. 

Laura  Adelaide  Pool.  Laura  May  Ward. 

Elizabeth  Anna  Rau.  Joella  E.  Whitney. 


ELEMENTARY  KINDERGARTEN  COURSE. 


Ethel  Elaine  Barr. 
Jessie  Rise  Boardman. 


Eleanor  Mitchell. 


ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 


Sarah  E.  Arnold. 

Kathrine  S.  Costello. 

Lucy  Douglas. 

Mary  Edith  Eddy. 

Elvira  Flint. 

Ellen  Hortense  Foley. 

Mary  Fridley. 

Florence  Lois  Gee. 

Herbert  W.  Getchell. 

Philip  Goerger. 

Flora  Mable  Hayes. 

Forrest  B.  Hoar. 

Maude  May  Kelsey. 

Ella  M.  Kirk. 

Elsie  Lawson. 

Irene  C.  Lowey. 

Ada  Elizabeth  McKenzie. 

Josephine  S.  McMahon. 

Helen  Genevieve  Mahoney. 


Alice  Mary  Mosford. 
Albin  F.  Nelson. 
Mary  Viola  Noble. 
Nelsjudeen  Oredson. 
Ida  Marie  Reinhard. 
M.  Mae  Sadley. 
Emma  Carolyn  Schaefer. 
Daniel  Setchfield. 
Clara  Jacqueline  Small, 
George  A.  Stannard. 
Merlon  Van  Etten, 
Godfried  Oscar  Voss. 
Anna  C.  Whiting. 
Bessie  Whitney. 
Flora  E.  Whitney. 
Lola  M,  Williams. 
Elizabeth  Ursula  Wolfe. 
Mary  Woodburn. 
Samuel  A.  Zimmerman. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  DIPLOMAS  AS  STATE  CER- 
TIFICATES. 


By  legislative  enactment  diplomas  of  the  State  Normal 
schools  are  valid  as  certificates  of  qualification  to  teach  in 
common  schools  of  the  state  under  the  following  provisions, 
viz: 

(i)  A  diploma  of  any  one  of  the  State  Normal  schools 
is  made  a  temporary  state  certificate  of  the  first  grade  for 
the  two  years  of  actual  teaching  service  required  by  the 
Normal  student's  pledge. 

(2)  After  two  years  of  service  the  diploma  maybe  coun- 
tersigned by  the  president  of  the  school  from  which  it  was 
issued,  and  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  service  has  been 
successful  and  satisfactory  to  the  supervising  school  author- 
ities under  whom  it  was  rendered.  Such  indorsement  will 
make  the  diploma  of  the  Elementary  Course  a  state  certifi- 
cate for  five  years,  and  the  diploma  of  the  Advanced  Course 
a  life  certificate. 

(3)  Diplomas  of  the  Elementary  Course  may  be  re-in- 
dorsed upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  five  years  of  successful 
service  after  a  previous  indorsement  or  re-indorsement;  and 
each  re-indorsement  makes  the  diploma  a  state  certificate 
for  five  years. 

CONDITIONS  OF  INDORSEMENT. 

(1)  While  it  is  hoped  that  all  graduates  will  earn  the 
right  to  have  their  diplomas  indorsed,  great  care  will  be 
taken  in  this  matter,  and  the  indorsement  will  not  be  granted 
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in  any  case  in  which  the  holder  fails  to  render  acceptable 
service  during  the  test  period,  or  in  any  way  fails  to  show 
himself  worthy  of  the  marked  professional  recognition  and 
honor  so  bestowed. 

(2)  After  the  completion  of  two  years  of  service,  appli- 
cation for  indorsement  may  be  made  to  the  respective  Nor- 
mal School,  upon  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose.  The 
applicant  should  make  a  complete  report  of  teaching  done 
since  graduation,  and  should  give  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  supervising  school  authorities  under  whom  the  work 
was  done  and  to  whom  blanks  may  be  sent  upon  which  to 
give  their  testimonials  as  to  the  quality  of  the  service  ren- 
dered. When  such  testimonials  have  been  received,  it  they 
are  approved  by  the  Board  of  Presidents  of  Normal  Schools, 
a  certificate  of  indorsement  will  be  sent  to  the  applicant. 

(3)  After  the  completion  of  five  years  of  service  subse- 
quent to  the  indorsement  or  re-indorsement  of  a  diploma  of 
the  elementary  course,  application  for  re-indorsement  may 
be  made  upon  special  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose. 

(4)  All  graduates  who  are  eligible  tor  either  indorse- 
ment or  re-indorsement  should  make  application  for  the 
same  at  once. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL- 


The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  qualify  young  people  for  the 
teaching  service  of  the  state  of  Minnesota.  To  the  extent 
that  the  purpose  of  an  organization  determines  its  character 
all  the  work  oi  the  school  is  professional.  It  does  not  give 
general  culture  for  its  own  sake;  it  does  not  aim  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  for  college,  nor  for  the  general  pur- 
suits of  life.  It  gives  general  culture,  its  graduates  are  ad- 
mitted without  examination  to  the  State  University  and  to 
other  colleges,  its  professional  work  upon  the  common 
school  branches  and   other  subjects  includes  a  preparation 


Outlines  op  Subjects. 


(The  brief  exposition  of  a  number  of  subjects  given  on  the  following 
pages  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  work  done  in  all  subjects.) 


PROFESSIONAL  WORK. 

MISS  ISABEL  LAWRENCE. 


The  elementary  course  includes  Psychology,  General 
Method,  Special  Method  and  Practice. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  the  advanced  students  take  a 
special  course  in  Child  Study,  Method  of  History  and  Ele- 
mentary Science,  Advanced  Psychology,  History  and 
Science  of  Education  and  Sociology. 

Every  part  of  this  course  of  pedagogy  is  brought  directly 
into  connection  with  the  act  of  teaching.  Child  psychology, 
taught  through  reminiscence,  reported  scientific  observa- 
tion, and  personal  observation;  the  order  of  mental  develop- 
ment through  the  periods  of  childhood  and  youth,  studied 
in  the  same  way;  physical  conditions  accompanying  mental 
states, — these  are  studied  as  the  most  valuable  psychology 
for  the  teacher.  Immediate  application  in  the  actual  teach- 
ing, or  criticism  of  actual  teaching  in  the  psychology  class, 
serves  to  connect  theory  with  reality,  and  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  glibly  recited  generalizations  whose  applica- 
tion to  actual  teaching  will  never  be  made. 

General  Method  can  only  continue  this  work,  emphasizing 
concrete  application  in  actual  lesson-planning  and  lesson- 
giving. 
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Special  Method  does  not  mean  method  of  special  sub- 
jects. Instead,  the  various  periods  of  development  in  child- 
hood and  youth  are  taken  up  successively,  with  the  means 
of  promoting  healthy  growth  suitable  to  each  period.  Actual 
teaching  forms  a  still  greater  part  of  this  work. 

Practice  extends  the  work  for  the  pupil  by  giving  each 
pupil  a  small  class  of  children  to  study  and  teach  for  six 
weeks,  one  hour  per  day.  Three  such  periods  of  six  weeks 
each  are  spent  with  different  grades  in  the  model  school. 
This  work  is  accompanied  by  general  and  specific  criticism 
of  work  done. 

Another  six  weeks,  one  period  per  day,  is  spent  in  the 
public  schools,  where  a  city  grade  is  placed  in  the  charge  of 
the  pupil  for  one  period  each  day.  The  regular  teacher  is 
first  observed,  the  mechanics  of  general  room-management 
being  particularly  noted.  Then  the  pupil  teacher  takes 
charge  of  the  entire  room  with  the  regular  teacher  present. 
Fnally,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  teacher,  the  pupil 
proves  his  ability  to  manage  a  school. 

Ability  to  study  the  problems  of  teaching,  and  an  absorb- 
ing interest  in  the  study,  are  among  the  best  results  of  this 
training. 

OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE  IN  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent  and  Board 
of  Education  of  St.  Cloud,  our  students  are  permitted  to 
observe  and  practice  in  certain  designated  school-rooms  of 
the  city,  thus  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  acquire  expe- 
rience under  conditions  exactly  similar  to  those  they  will 
meet  with  when  they  are  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  Teachers  are  selected  for  such  rooms  who  are  es- 
pecially qualified  to  exemplify  the  correct  principles  ot  the 
science  and  art  ot  education  and  who  are,  at  the  same  time, 
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capable  of  sympathetic  but  searching  criticism  on  the  ef- 
forts of  the  pupil-teachers.  This  arrangement,  supplement- 
ing the  teaching  of  smaller  groups  of  children  in  the  Model 
department  of  the  Normal  School,  adds  greatly  to  the  power 
and  skill  of  the  graduates  of  this  school. 


CHILD  STUDY. 


The  purpose  of  the  work  in  child-study  has  not  been  the 
addition  of  new  truths  to  that  science.  What  has  been  main- 
ly sought  is  right  attitude  on  the  part  of  young  teachers — 
the  attitude  which  will  make  them  hesitate  to  employ  any 
measure  in  the  schoolroom  without  first  understanding  the 
condition  or  the  individual  child  who  is  to  be  affected.  To 
this  end,  child-study  is  a  most  effective,  if  not  the  most 
effective  means. 

Skilled  interpretation  of  particular  facts  is  ever  the  result 
of  deep  general  knowledge.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  we 
have  attempted  first  of  all  to  make  our  pupils  acquainted 
with  what  is  already  known  of  child  nature.  The  most  im- 
portant studies  on  the  subject  are  read  and  then  verified  in 
three  ways:  (i)  Through  reminiscence;  (2)  Through  au- 
tobiographies; (3)  Through  observation  of  the  children  of 
the  kindergarten,  model  school  and  public  schools. 

Besides  tests  on  the  senses,  the  class  is  taught  to  apply 
simple  fatigue  tests,  to  find  out  the  nature  of  representation 
in  individuals — whether  strongly  auditory,  visual,  or  motor, 
— and  to  adapt  the  method  of  recitation  to  this  condition  of 
the  pupil. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  study  of  children's  interests 
in  various  lines,  with  various  simple  methods  of  testing  in- 
dividuals and  classses.     The  students  are  led  to  appreciate 
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and  apply  the  working-basis  which  such  knowledge  affords 
the  teacher,  in  selecting  material  for  literature  and  nature 
study,  adapting  courses  of  study,  and  modifying  methods 
of  presentation. 

The  study  of  children's  emotions  is  made  of  direct  assist- 
ance in  problems  of  discipline  and  moral  culture. 


ARITHMETIC. 

MR.  WAITE  A.  SHOEMAKER. 


Have  you  considered  this — that  persons  naturally  skilled  in  computa- 
tion seem  clever  in  all  branches  of  science,  whereas  those  naturally  slow, 
if  instructed  and  exercised  in  this,  will  yet  all  of  them,  if  they  derive  no 
other  advantage,  make  such  progress  as  to  become  cleverer  than  they 
were  before? — Plato. 

The  fundamental  mistake  in  teaching  number,  fractions,  etc.,  is  in  the 
beginning  to  take  for  granted  that  the  pupils  will  see  the  relation  through 
the  language,  and  in  not  presenting  the  things  in  which  the  relation  may 
be  seen.— W.  W.  Speer. 

The  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  is  determined  largely 
by  what  is  considered  to  be  its  educational  value  and  scope. 
If  it  can  be  the  means  ot  calling  forth  certain  essential  pow- 
ers of  the  mind  with  less  waste  of  time  and  energy  than 
other  subjects,  then  it  is  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  the 
school  curriculum;  otherwise  not.  Arithmetic  is  the  branch 
through  which  the  mind  may  easiest  and  earliest  know  pure 
truth  and  be  aroused  thereby  to  a  consciousness  of  power 
which  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  mind.  The  power  of  abstrac- 
tion is  awakened  with  an  energy  proportionate  to  the  exact- 
ness and  definiteness  of  the  material  presented. 

The  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  subject  and  in 
the  light  of  which  all  its  operations  should  be  interpreted  is 
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the  discovery  of  the  inherent  relation  existing  between  un- 
ity and  multiplicity.  Indeed  a  thing  is  not  separable  into 
parts  excepting  those  parts  are  new  units,  or  are  composed 
of  units  which  bear  a  necessary  relation  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whole. 

No  one  has  an  abstract  idea  until  he  can  couple  it  with 
concrete  reality;  he  may  know  a  symbol  but  it  is  not  even  a 
symbol  to  him  unless  he  has  a  basis  for  it  in  the  concrete. 

One  may  teach  tricks  with  the  symbols  of  number  with- 
out reference  to  the  concrete  definite  unit  upon  which  the 
number  is  built,  but  he  is  not  teaching  number.  What  he 
teaches  may  even  pass  in  the  life  of  trade  for  a  knowledge 
of  number,  but  it  is  simply  valueless  as  to  the  culture  to  be 
obtained  from  understanding  real  number.  It  omits  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  free  use  of  the  faculties  by  which  the  mind  re- 
realizes  its  power  in  dealing  with  that  which  it  knows  to  be 
necessarily  true. 

Pupils  should  be  trained  to  look  within  and  test  the  qual- 
ity of  their  knowledge  at  each  step.  The  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  principles  they  apply  or  the  rules  they  con  sometimes 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  book  or  the  teacher,  and 
sometimes  he  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  discovery  by?ob- 
serving  the  truth  in  several  instances  and  inferring  its  gen- 
eral application.  In  either  case  the  truth  is  to  him  not  ab- 
solute and  the  culture  value  of  the  process  is  no  greater 
than  that  obtained  from  understanding  the  application  of 
any  other  rule  whose  exceptions  are  possible  and  even  prob- 
able. It  is  impossible  to  know  upon  authority  a  truth  as 
absolute. 

The  faculties  unfold  in  the  same  order  in  all  grades, 
among  all  persons  and  at  all  times.  The  strength  and  in- 
tensity of  action  varies  greatly,  but  the  order  is  constant. 
There  are  no  imaginative  pictures,  without  there  are  at  first 
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sense  perceptions.  No  reasoning  without  both  the  preced- 
ing, yet  each  returns  to  enrich  the  others  and  thus  each 
passes  into  the  other.  If  any  real  knowledge  of  number  is 
to  be  obtained  there  must  be  a  sure  foundation  laid  in  per- 
ception, i.  e.,  objects  must  be  presented.  Unless  the  rela- 
tion is  between  definite  realities  it  can  never  be  seen  as  re- 
lation at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  care  must  be  taken  that 
something  more  is  done  and  that  the  child  shall  not  remain 
in  the  stage  ot  sense  perception  and  that  become  the  end 
of  number  work  rather  than  a  means  to  a  higher  develop- 
ment. 

So  long  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  asking  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Normal  school,  though  they  have  a  second 
grade  teacher's  certificate  or  are  qualified  to  pass  an  exam- 
ination equal  to  its  requirements,  can  give  no  better  reason 
for  their  belief  in  the  rule  for  the  multiplication  of  fractions 
than  that  the  books  say  so;  and  so  long  as  the  remaining 
minority  cannot  apply  the  rule  to  a  concrete  instance  with 
the  objects  present;  it  appears  that  there  is  too  much  taken 
upon  authority,  too  little  of  real  knowledge. 

The  course  in  arithmetic  is  calculated  to  utilize  all  the 
knowledge  the  pupil  brings,  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  processes  which  repeat  themselves 
so  frequently  in  the  subject  and  form  the  substratum  for  all 
mathematics.  When  he  sees  the  necessity  of  these  funda- 
mental relations  and  can  detect  in  each  new  problem  the 
truth  which  is  common  to  all  the  facts  of  arithmetic,  he  has 
organized  and  mastered  the  subject.  All  knowledge  the 
pupil  brings,  no  matter  how  superficial  it  may  be,  will  be  of 
use  as  it  will  save  time  for  him.  When  a  pupil  passes  arith- 
metic he  is  expected  to  have  a  teacher's  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  He  sees  arithmetic  as  a  whole  and  each  part  as  an 
illustration  of  principles  that  have  an  application  through- 
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out  the  subject.  He  recognizes  that  a  principle  may  be 
discovered  by  the  pupil  without  turning  him  back  and  mak- 
ing him  waste  time  upon  many  things  already  known  just 
because  they  are  in  a  fixed  order  in  the  text.  He  knows 
arithmetic,  rather  than  any  text  on  arithmetic.  The  puoil 
should  see  each  fact  in  its  relation  to  the  subject  and  in  the 
light  of  the  laws  of  mental  growth. 

Thus  vie  wed,  arithmetic  is  a  means, — is  an  exemplification 
of  the  laws  of  mind,  while  it  includes  a  fit  preparation  for 
the  world  of  trade. 


BIOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

MR.  GEO.  C.  HUBBARD. 


This  department  provides  instruction  in  Botany,  Zoology 
and  Physiology. 

In  each  of  these  subjects,  the  student  learns  by  direct  ob- 
servation as  far  as  possible  in  the  time  alloted  to  the  work. 
Experiments  are  performed.  A  suitable  collection  of  man- 
uals and  laboratory  guides  is  also  furnished  each  student  to 
assist  and  direct  in  his  advancement. 

As  aids  in  this  work  the  school  is  provided  with  an  aqua- 
rium, various  cabinets  for  apparatus  and  collections,  a  large 
herbarium,  laboratory  tables,  compound  microscopes,  dis- 
secting microscopes,  tables  for  germinating  and  potted 
plants,  and  various  other  minor  accessories,  including  an 
Azoux  manikin,  and  a  human  skeleton. 

The  course  of  study  provides  for  one  term's  work  in 
Physiology,  one  in  Botany,  and  one  in  Zoology.  Those 
taking  the  Advanced  English  Course  have  an  additional 
term  in  Biology. 
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The  general  aim  of  the  work  is  to  secure  the  training 
which  comes  from  the  study  of  the  Biological  Sciences,  and 
to  give  culture  which  will  be  helpful  in  teaching  in  the 
grades  of  the  public  schools. 

In  Physiology  an  effort  is  made  to  connect  all  ideas  per- 
taining to  the  human  body  with  the  central  idea  that  the 
body  is  the  servant  of  the  mind,  and  to  show  that  structure 
and  activity  are,  on  the  whole,  conducive  to  this  end.  More 
particular  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  Nutrition  and 
the  Nervous  System. 

In  Botany  and  Zoology,  the  student  is  encouraged  to  look 
upon  each  species  of  plant  or  animal  as  having  some  activ- 
ity to  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature;  then  the  shape, 
color,  texture,  organs,  tissues,  etc.,  are  studied  in  order  to 
determine  as  far  as  possible  how  each  subserves  in  main- 
taining the  activities  helpful  or  necessary  to  the  purpose  of 
the  organism. 

To  give  an  idea  of  scientific  classification,  and  of  the  or- 
ganism in  its  natural  environment,  students  are  given  some 
work  in  the  collection  and  determination  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. In  Botany,  each  student  is  expected  to  prepare  an 
herbarium  containingat  least  thirty  speciesof  our  wild  plants; 
in  Zoology,  the  minimum  is  a  collection  of  fifty  species 
of  insects.  In  special  instances,  the  student  may  arrange 
with  the  teacher  to  do  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  instead 
of  preparing  a  collection. 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

B.  B.  JAMES. 


This  department  occupies  four  rooms,  viz.,  a  recitation 
room,  fitted  with  dark  curtains,  heliostat,  projection  appar- 
atus, etc.,  an  apparatus-room,  a  physical  laboratory  and   a 
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chemical  laboratory.  The  laboratories  are  fitted  with  mod- 
ern appliances  for  individual  work,  tables,  drawers,  lockers, 
gas,  water,  etc. 

The  work  done  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  is  planned  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  needs  of  the  young  people  who  are  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  observational  and  experimental  study  of  the 
facts  of  nature  gives  to  the  young  an  intelligent  interest  in 
their  surroundings,  a  manual  dexterity  in  investigation,  a 
practical  way  of  looking  at  things  external  to  themselves 
and  a  better  insight  into  their  own  relations  to  the  rest  of 
the  world, — all  of  which  are  highly  conducive  to  success 
in  any  line  of  activity  and  cannot  be  so  well  acquired 
through  any  other  line  ot  school  work.  That  the  teaching 
of  Science  should  accomplish  these  ends  it  must  be  done  by 
encouraging  individual,  immediate  contact  Jwith  the  ma- 
terials in  nature  which  are  subject  to,  and  illustrate  the  laws 
of  nature.  Accordingly,  much  of  the  work  is  experimental, 
only  such  time  being  devoted  to  discussion  and  exposition 
as  seems  necessary  in  weeding  out  wrong  notions  and  fixing 
right  ones. 

A  notabe  feature  of  the  work  is  the  endeavor  made  to 
have  the  apparatus  so  far  as  possible  cheap  and  easily 
duplicated  in  any  country  town.  Not  all  elementary  laws 
can  be  investigated  with  apparatus  of  this  kind,  but  such 
work  as  the  primary-school  teacher  is  advised  to  undertake 
is  done  with  apparatus  made  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
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ENGLISH. 

M.  D.  AVERY. 


The  work  as  planned  in  the  department  of  English  pro- 
vides instruction  in  the  following  subjects:  Grammar,  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric,  Reading  and  Literature.  The  time 
devoted  to  each  of  these  subjects  may  be  learned  by  con- 
sulting the  new  course  of  study. 

On  the  basis  of  the  unit  of  language  dealt  with  in  the 
subject,  the  above  branches  may  be  separated  into  two 
groups:  (i)  Grammar,  which  deals  with  the  sentence.  (2) 
Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Reading  and  Literature,  which 
treat  connected  sentences  or  discourse. 


GRAMMAR. 


The  sentence  with  its  numerous  forms  and  many  shades 
of  meaning  is  the  subject  of  grammar.  This  great  variety 
must  be  thought  into  the  unity  of  a  single  principle.  Every 
fact  in  the  subject  must  be  interpreted  and  seen  in  the  light 
of  this  principle  if  grammar  is  to  be  understood.  That  there 
is  and  must  be  such  a  general  truth  in  every  subject  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  subjects  exist.  It  is  not  chance  nor  caprice 
that  has  separated  facts  into  arithmetic,  geography,  etc. 
There  must  be  some  idea  in  the  subject  which  determines 
what  facts  belong  to  it  and,  hence,  to  which  they  all  stand 
related.  This  will  be  the  most  general  tact  in  the  subject 
since  it  must  contain  all  the  others.  Every  fact  in  the  sub- 
ject embodies,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  this  central  idea. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  grammar  work  in  this  school  to 
enable  the  student  to  get  such  a  view  of  the  subject.  The 
student  must  see  all  the  relations  which  exist  in  the  sen- 
tence; the  relations  of  the  sentence  to  other  language  forms, 
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the  word,  and  discourse;  its  relations  to  the  thought  which 
it  expresses;  and  its  relations  to  mind,  the  products  of  which 
it  embodies.  When  he  sees  all  these  relations  and  what  they 
determine  with  regard  to  the  sentence,  the  student  may  be 
said  to  have  an  organized,  or  a  teaching,  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  grammar.  He  has  constructed  the  subject  for 
himself. 

In  order  to  accomplish  what  is  set  forth  above,  four  cir- 
cles of  work  are  pursued: 

1.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  as  wholes,  the  class 
whole  is  studied  in  this  work,  the  unity  of  all  sentences  is 
seen  by  observing  their  universal  attributes. 

2.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  as  wholes,  the  class 
whole  is  divided  into  sub-classes  and  the  marks  of  these 
classes  discovered. 

3.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  in  parts,  the  organic 
parts  are  first  taken  up.  This  circle  of  work  with  parts 
corresponds  to  the  first  circle  of  the  work  with  sentences  as 
wholes. 

4.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  in  parts  the  sub-classes 
of  words,  "Parts  of  Speech,"  are  studied.  The  fourth  circle 
of  the  work  is  to  the  third  what  the  second  is  to  the  first. 

In  each  of  the  four  circles  the  student  starts  with  the 
sentence  and  after  the  consideration  of  parts  refers  them 
all  back  to  the  sentence  again — analysis  and  synthesis. 
The  process  is  a  passing  from  unity  through  variety  back 
to  the  unity  of  the  thought  as  expressed  in  the  universal 
sentence  form. 

RHETORIC. 

The  nature  of  the  idea  treated  determines  the  form  of 
discourse  since  discourse  is  primarily  addressed  to  the  in- 
tellect and  is  the  unfolding  of  an  idea.     Two  kinds  of  ideas 
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are  unfolded  in  discourse,  the  particular  and  the  general, 
and  in  the  unfolding  of  these  ideas  four  forms  of  discourse 
are  used:  Description,  Narration,  Exposition  and  Argu- 
mentation. 

The  language  subjects  which  deal  with  discourse  are  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  the  view  they  take  of  the 
subject  matter.  Reading  and  literature  deal  with  discourse 
analytically;  the  chief  process  in  composition  and  rhetoric 
is  synthesis. 

Composition  presents  the  nature  and  principles  of  the 
different  forms  of  discourse  and  their  relations  to  the  mind 
of  the  author  and  the  minds  of  those  addressed. 

Three  kinds  of  work  are  done  in  this  subject: 

i.  A  critical  study  of  models  in  the  different  forms  of 
discourse  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  student 
to  discover  the  central  idea  in  all  discourse,  the  relations  in 
the  process  as  determined  by  the  theme,  and  the  laws  of  the 
process  as  determined  by  the  mind  addressed. 

2.  The  students  are  helped  to  formulate  the  above  men- 
tioned inferences  into  the  science  of  discourse  by  reference 
to  different  texts  on  the  subject. 

3.  A  great  deal  of  writing  is  done  under  criticism  in  each 
of  the  four  forms  of  discourse. 


READING  AND  LITERATURE. 

MISS  ELSPA  DOPP. 


The  work  in  English  continues  for  twenty- four  weeks.  The 
first  term's  work  emphasizes  reading, both  silent  and  oral; — 
some  time  also  being  devoted  to  written  work;  while  that  of 
the  second  term  still  continues  the  reading, — more  time  and 
attention  being  placed  upon  writing  and  grammar. 
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The  aims  are  as  follows:— to  give  the  student  drill  in  both 
oral  and  written  expression  as  well  as  practice  in  reciting  and 
extemporaneous  speaking,  so  that  in  any  later  work,  whether 
reading,  debating  or  teaching,  he  may  know  how  to  control 
his  voice,  and  express  himself  either  orally  or  in  writing, 
simply  and  directly. 

All  the  selections  used  in  these  courses  are  taken  from 
classical  literature, — as  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Long- 
fellow's Golden  Legend,  Whittier's  Snow  Bound,  Irving's 
Sketch  Book,  and  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  or  Merchant 
of  Venice,  etc. 

PLAN  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  ONE  YEAR  COURSE  IN  LITERATURE. 

I.  Rise  and  growth  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature, 
(a.)     Influences  of  Beowulf,  Bede,  Caedmon,  Alfred,  Chaucer, 
(b.)     Artical  reading  of  The  Pralogun  and  the  Knight's  Tale. 

II.  Period  of  Italian  Influence— (1400-1660.) 
(a.)     The  Revival  of  Learning. 

(b.)     The  England  of  Elizabeth. 

1.  Discuss  The  Dramatists. 

2.  Read  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen. 

3.  Bacon  as  a  courtier,  statesman  and  scholar. 
Compare  essay  on  Friendship  with  Emerson's. 

*(c.)     Shakespeare. 

1.  Critical  reading  of  Macbeth,   As  You  Like  It  and  King  Lear. 

2.  Topical  discussion — Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice, The  Tempest,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  Othello. 

3.  Development  of  the  Drama. 

Effect  upon  National  Language  and  Literature- 
*(d.)     Milton. 

1.    Discuss:     Historic  setting,  the  man,  the  poet,  the  reformer. 
Study  Macaulay's  Essay  on   Milton  in  connection  with  the 
English  Revolution. 

Read  L' Allegro,   II  Penseroso,   and  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I 
and  II. 
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III.*    Period  of  French  Influence.     (The  Restoration,) 

Read  Alexander's  Feast,  Roger  de  Coverly   Papers,  Epistle  to 

Augustus,  Essay  on  Criticism. 

Influences:   Dryden,  Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  Pope. 

IV.  Period  of  Revolution. 

(a.)     French  Revolution — Writers  influencing  and  influenced  by  it. 

*Byron,    Shelley,  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Campbell,  Moore,  Keats, 

Burns,  Burke,  *Scott  and  *Wordsworth. 
(b.)     Read   Childe  Harold,   The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  Ode  to  a 

Nightingale,  To  a  Skylark,  Tintern  Abbey,  and  Intimations  of 

Immortality, 
(c.)     German  Influence  in  Coleridge  and  Carlyle. 

Read  The  Ancient  Mariner  and  Hero  Worship. 

V.  Nineteenth  Century  Authors. 

*(a.)    Tendencies — political,  social,  religious, 
(b.)     Prose — 

1.    Topical  discussion— Romola,  Hypathia,  Marble  Faun,   Les 
Miserables,  Robert  Falconer,  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
*2.    Critical  reading — Emerson's  American  Scholar,   Compensa- 
tion and  Self  Reliance. 
Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies,  Lecture  1. 
(c.)  Poetry. 

1.  Discuss  *Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  Wm.  Morris,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Holmes  and  Whittier. 

2.  Read  In  Memoriam — compare  with' Milton's  Lycidas— The 
Princess,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Commemoration  Ode,  The 
Golden  Legend. 

3.  The  general  character  of  the  poetry— Music,  Imagination, 
Insight,  Faith. 

VI.  Development  of  the  Novel— The  Modern  Novel.     Critical  reading 
of  some  recent  work. 

VII.  Comparative  Mythology. 

Origin  of  the  Myth  and  the  Legend. 

Read  The  Iliad,  The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung,  Norse  Mythol- 
ogy, Hiawatha,  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

The  following  plan  is  followed  in  the  discussion  of  a  work, 
(a.)     Circumsl  ances  under  which  the  work  was  produced, 
(b.)     The  character  and  mind  of  the  author, 
(c.)     Rhetorical  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  work. 
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(d.)  Comparison  with  other  works  of  its  class. 

(e.)  The  plot— how  handled,  climax,  dramatic  situations, 

(f.)  How  does  the  author  interpret  nature? 

(g.)  Is  his  view  oflife  elevating? 

(h.)  The  influence  of  the  book  upon  the  world. 


Work  selected  for  the  shorter  course. 


GEOGRAPHY- 

W.  H.  MACCRAKEN. 


The  work  in  Geography  is  conducted  on  the  same  lines 
followed  in  teaching  the  subject  in  the  leading  universities 
of  this  country,  but  is  modified  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
Normal  School  students. 

Constant  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  Geography 
does  not  exist  in  books,  but  out  of  doors,  and  the  value  of 
field  work  is  illustrated  by  frequent  class  excursions,  for  the 
study  and  discussion  of  physiographic  features  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Cloud. 

The  "Nature  Study"  phase  of  the  work  is  given  especial 
prominence,  to  the  end  that  when  the  student  has  com- 
pleted the  work  in  the  time  allotted,  he  may  have  so  real  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  around  him,  that  each  pebble  shall 
have  a  story  to  tell  him  instead  of  being  "merely  a  stone," 
and  also  that  he  may  acquire,  not  only  the  ability,  but  the 
desire  to  carry  on  original  investigation  in  the  fields  thus 
opened. 

Incidentally,  students  acquire  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
common  minerals  and  rocks,  their  history,  and  place  in 
in  Nature's  economy,  and  are  encouraged  and  helped  in 
making  collections  which  shall  be  of  real  value  to  them  in 
their  work  as  teachers. 

The  lithosphere,  hydrosphere,  atmosphere  and  biosphere 
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all  receive  careful  attention,  and  the  student  is  cautioned 
by  example  and  precept  against  the  segregation  of  the  ma- 
terial into  groups,  so  common  in  much  geography  teaching. 

In  all  cases,  the  views  held  by  our  leading  scientists  are 
the  ones  developed  in  the  work,  and  breadth  of  knowledge^ 
rather  than  accumulation  of  detail,  is  the  end  of  view. 

When  the  great  physiographic  principles  have  been  thor- 
oughly grasped,  the  attention  of  the  classes  is  directed  to 
the  sociological  phase  of  the  study,  and  the  relations  of 
physiography,  history,  and  sociology  are  carefully  worked 
out,  representative  countries  being  taken  as  a  basis  for  in- 
vestigation. 

No  text  book  is  used  exclusively  but  the  library  is  well 
supplied  with  carefully  selected  works  by  the  best  and  most 
recent  writers,  and  to  these  the  student  refers  for  informa- 
tion in  whatever  line  he  is  working. 

Photographs  are  profusely  used  in  illustration,  and  in 
many  cases  these  photographs  are  of  regions  accessible  to 
the  students,  so  that  they  may  visit  the  places  depicted, 
and  while  correctly  interpreting  the  landscape,  may  also 
learn  something  of  the  rare  and  useful  art  of  understanding 
pictures. 

An  important  and  constantly  used  adjunct  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Geography  is  a  very  complete  collection  of  several 
thousand  well  identified  specimens,  illustrating  the  sciences 
of  minerology,  petrography,  paleontology,  etc.  These 
specimens  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  students,  for 
legitimate  examination,  and  may  be  drawn  and  retained  a 
reasonable  time  for  study. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  cartography,  chalk  and  sand 
modeling,  and  to  the  construction  of  apparatus  which  shall 
enable  each  student  to  reproduce  in  his  own  school  in  a 
great  degree  the  work  that  he  does  in  the  Normal  School. 


A  RECITATION  ROOM. 


A  KINDERGARTEN  ROOM. 
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H I  STORY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

DR.  P.  M.  MAGNUSSON. 


The  courses  include  General  History,  American  History, 
English  History,  Method  in  History,  Civics,  and  Sociology. 

The  general  aim  of  historical  and  social  study  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  (a)  to  supply  apperceptive  material 
for  literary  and  sociological  thought,  and  activity,  (b)  to 
train  the  historical  and  social  judgment  in  determining  the 
value  of  evidence  and  in  tracing  social  causation.  The 
method  and  material  for  study  is  as  follows: 

1.  A  carefully  selected  collection  of  "original  source" 
material  for  social  and  historical  study.  This  is  excellent 
training  for  independence  in  social  thought,  for  skill  in 
weighing  evidence,  and  for  power  to  discriminate  the  essen- 
tial from  the  unimportant.  Original  documents  also 
carry  with  them  the  sense  of  authority  and  the  indefinable 
but  all-important  social  "atmosphere"  ot  their  era. 

2.  Texts  and  standard  histories.  The  pupil  has  a  right 
to  the  legacy  of  historical  and  social  thought  left  to  the 
world  by  the  master  minds  of  humanity.  The  school  intro- 
duces the  pupil  to  this  treasury. 

3.  Relics  and  pictures.  The  volatile  aroma  of  other  ages 
and  civilizations  can  be  preserved  only  partially  and  imper- 
fectly in  any  combination  of  words;  and  still  this  evanscent 
element  possesses  the  greatest  culture  value.  Relics  and 
historically  true  pictures  often  succeed  where  words  fail. 

4.  Local  institutions  and  history.  The  neighborhood  is 
the  sociological  laboratory  of  the  student  of  history  and  the 
other  social  sciences.  Direct  observation  and  immediate 
contact  with  society  furnishes  the  basis  of  the  study  of  every 
social  science. 

1.     General  History. 
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Material:  Sheldon-Barnes'  and  Myer's  texts,  selections 
from  contemporaies  of  every  age,  and  observations  of  simil- 
ar social  phenomena  in  our  own  neighborhood.  Special  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  developmenf  of  social  organisms  that 
have  had  a  marked  influence  on.  present  conditions,  such  as 
Greek  art,  Roman  law,  the  feudal  system,  and  representa- 
tive government. 

2.  American  History. 

Material:  Thomas',  Montgomery's,  and  Sheldon  Barnes' 
texts,  the  Epoch  of  American  History  series,  Hart's  Ameri- 
can History  as  told  by  contemporaries.  Old  South  Leaf- 
lets, local  history,  selections  from  American  literature, — 
Lowell's,  Holmes',  and  Whittier's  political  poems,  etc.. — 
historical  novels,  autobiographies,  and  selections  from  the 
historical  writings  of  Fiske,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Parkman,  and 
others.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  social  evolution  that 
is  distinctly  American, — the  growth  of   the  Federal  Nation. 

3.  English   History. 

This  is  correlated  with  English  literature. 

4.  Method  in  History. 

The  following  are  the  fundamental  ideas  in  the  courses  in 
method  in  history: 

(a)  The  Period  of  Myths.  The  young  child  is  and 
ought  to  be  interested  in  the  myth  and  fairy-tale,  because 
the  fundamental  proposition  on  which  human  life  rests  is 
that  mind  is  more  than  matter,  that  intelligence  conquers 
brute  force,  that  man  as  spirit  should  learn  to  conquer  the 
limits  of  time  and  space;  and  this  is  always  the  burden  of 
the  good  myth  and  fairy-tale.  There  the  rational  and  moral 
hero  always  conquers  the  giants  of  stupidity  and  wrong. 
Through  the  judicious  use  of  this  material  the  child  can 
form  his  elementary  "apperception  masses"  of  historical 
and  moral  images  and  concepts.     This   does    not    however 
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mean  that  the  child  is  to  be  led  to  believe  in  the  historic 
truth  ot  the  myth  and  fairy-tale. 

(b)  The  Period  of  Biography  and  Adventures.  The  in- 
dividual is  adequately  recognized  earlier  than  society.  The 
child  before  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  is  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  to  any  great  extent,  interested  in  the  social 
view  of  humanity;  but  he  should  be,  and  is,  interested  in  the 
fortunes  of  individuals.  During  childhood  the  pupil  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  great  men  and  striking  events 
of  history.  The  child  of  fourteen  is  not  properly  educated 
if  he  is  not  acquainted  with  Lincoln  and  Leonidas,  Rameses 
and  St.  Louis,  the  Crusades,  the  settlement  of  America,  and 
the  palaces  of  Assyria. 

(c.)  The  Period  of  Sociological  and  Political  History. 
If  a  normal  pupil  is  rightly  trained  he  will  soon  after  four- 
teen years  of  age,  or  even  earlier,  become  interested  in  the 
evolution  of  society  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  than,  in  the 
lives  of  individuals.  Then  is  the  time  to  put  the  emphasis 
of  his  attention  upon  the  fate  and  growth  of  institutions. 
Subjects  like  the  following  ought  to  interest  the  pupil  at 
this  stage  and  ought  to  be  in  his  curriculum:  Feudalism, 
chivalry,  the  culmination  of  absolute  monarchy  in  the  state 
of  Louis  XIV,  the  shadowy  theory  and  fortunes  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  the  English  Constitution,  and  the  evolution 
of  our  own  unique  and  successful  Federal  Nation. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  when  one  period  and 
method  begin,  the  preceding  periods  and  methods  do  not 
cease.  Biography,  and  even  the  fairy-tale,  are  valuable 
even  in  the  university. 

CIVICS. 

Civics  is  the  science  of  the  Institution  of  the  State.  Early 
in  his  life  the  individual  should  be  taught  to  recognize  the 
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authority  of  the  Institution.  The  first  day  of  school  is  not 
too  early,  but  sometimes  too  late,  for  the  beginning  of  this 
work.  Observation  and  study  of  the  organs  of  the  state 
which  lie  near  enough  for  such  a  study  should  be  begun 
very  early  and  carried  on  by  correlation  with  other  studies 
throughout  school  life.  Civics  as  a  distinct  science  belongs 
to  the  sociological  studies,  and  should  not  be  taken  up  un- 
til the  pupil  is  mature  enough  to  take  interest  in  society  as 
an  organism,  and  has  the  necessary  foundation  in  historical 
study. 

Material:  McCleary's  and  Fiske's  texts,  moot  courts  and 
legislatures,  public  documents  and  forms.  The  city  officials 
and  the  county  court  house  are  visited  by  the  class,  and,  if 
possible,  some  sessions  of  the  district  court. 

6.     Sociology. 

We  try  to  become  acquainted  with  organized  human  so- 
ciety "right  here  at  home."  Local  and  general  institutions 
and  social  problems  are  studied  by  the  laboratory  method 
of  direct  investigation.  Books  and  articles  on  sociological 
topics  are  also  reviewed  by  the  class. 


LATIN. 

MISS  MARY  O.  GLIDDEN. 


The  course  in  Latin  is  as  follows: 

a.  Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Latin  Book.    Phonetic  changes.     Verb 
analysis.    English  derivatives. 

b.  D'Ooge's  Viri  Romae.  Grammatical  review.   Sight  reading.     Prose 
composition. 

C.     Harper  and  Tolman's  Caesar.    Books  I-III.    Prose  composition. 
Geography  of  Gaul.    The  Roman  army.    The  life  of  Caesar. 
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d.  Allen  and  Greenough's  Cicero.  The  Catiline  orations.  Archias 
and  the  Manilian  Law  or  Sallust's  Catiline.  Word  analysis.  Prose 
•composition.    The  Life  of  Cicero. 

e.  Harper  and  Miller's  Vergil.  Books  I— II.  Prose  composition. 
Mythology.     Prosody.    The  Augustan  age. 

Points  especially  emphasized  are  English  derivatives,  ex- 
pressive reading  of  the  Latin  text,  ability  to  gain  the 
thought  directly  from  the  Latin  without  the  English  words 
as  a  medium,  and  the  rendering  of  the  author's  thought  in 
idiomatic  English. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

MISS  MARY  HELEN  SMITH. 


The  class  work  in  this  department  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  (a.)  Theory,  which  includes  a  study  of  the  signs  and 
terms  used  in  music,  major,  chromatic  and  minor  scales,  in- 
tervals and  triads;  and  sight  singing,  or  the  translation  of 
written  signs  into  song.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  to 
make  this  language  of  signs  so  clear  that  the  student  may 
read  music  as  he  reads  a  book,  (b.)  Twenty  minutes  of 
each  day  are  devoted  to  chorus  singing  by  the  school,  at 
which  time  the  best  compositions  within  the  range  and 
understanding  of  the  students  are  studied  and  sung. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

MR.  N.  J.  MACARTHUR. 


The  fact  is  quite  universally  recognized,  that  a  strong 
complete  personality  results  only  when  the  body  is  judici- 
ously and  thoroughly  trained  so  as  to  furnish  an  ample  and 
complete   physical    basis   tor  vigorous  thought  and  health- 
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giving  morality.  This  school  acts  upon  that  assumption. 
Two  gymnasia  form  a  part  of  the  addition  created  in  '96. 
They  are  equipped  with  substantial  apparatus  and  contain 
all  essential  modern  developing  appliances.  Every  student 
in  the  institution  receives  instruction  twice  a  week  in  Indian 
clubs,  dumbbells,  etc.  Indoor  and  outdoor  games  receive 
attention,  and  recreation  is  thus  combined  with  systematic 
physical  exercise.  Another  feature  of  the  work  is  the  at- 
tention given  to  foot  and  arm  calisthenics  especially  de- 
signed to  develop  lightness  of  step  and  graceful  motion. 
Military  drill  is  given  its  proper  share  of  attention.  In- 
struction is  given  in  heavy  gymnastics,  including  tumbling, 
the  horse,  horizontal  bar,  parallel  bars  and  rings.  The  work 
is  varied  to  suit  the  abilities  of  the  different  classes. 

The  school  also  possesses  a  complete  set  of  authropomet- 
ric  apparatus.  Physical  examinations  are  made  and  in- 
dividual prescriptions  given.  The  charts  used  are  those 
prepared  by  Dr.  Sargent  of  Harvard  University.  When  the 
student  has  been  compared  in  all  respects  with  the  normal 
standard,  exercises  are  prescribed  to  develop  defective 
parts.  The  student  is  left  to  work  out  these  prescriptions 
individually,  and  the  work  so  done  is  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
ercises received  in  class. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  outdoor  work,  including  track 
and  field  athletics,  Association  and  Rugby  football,  base- 
ball, hockey,  tennis,  etc. 


PRACTICE  DEPARTMENT-MCDEL  SCHOCL. 


This  school  includes  all  grades  from  the  lowest  primary 
to  the  high  school. 

There  are  three  departments, — the  Primary,  Grammar  and 
Senior,  each  of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  regular  critic  teacher 
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who  is  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the  grades,  for  their 
training  in  right  habits  of  study,  and  their  general  discipline. 
The  critics  teach  part  of  their  time,  and  part  of  the  time 
they  supervise  the  work  of  practice  teachers. 

The  interests  of  practice  teachers  and  of  pupils  attending 
the  model  school  are  found  to  be  identical.  Poor  teaching 
is  equally  fatal  to  the  best  interest  of  both  and  is  never 
allowed  to  continue. 

The  small  numbers  in  classes  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
grading  make  it  possible  to  give  much  individual  attention 
and  to  advance  pupils  very  rapidly. 

There  are  special  classes  for  older  pupils  from  country 
schools,  where  their  interests  are  served  by  giving  them 
plenty  of  work  adapted  to  their  peculiar  deficiencies.  These 
pupils  are  given  the  opportunity  of  frequent  promotions. 

COURSE  OFlSTUDY. 

The  first  and  second  Grades  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
studying: 

(a.)  i.  Objects  in  the  world  around  them, — animals, 
plants,  stones,  forms  of  water,  sun,  stars,  etc. 

2.  Imaginary  journeys,  to  different  parts  of  the  world, 
based  on  the  above  nature  study  and  giving  opportunity  for 
the  comparison  of.  the  food,  clothing,  habitations  and  occu- 
pations of  people  in  different  climates. 

3.  Literature  and  history  in  the  form  of  myths,  simple 
stories  adapted  from  the  best  literature,  and  simple  poems 
and  prose  articles  chiefly  of  the  narrative  type, — as  Wonder- 
book,  Hiawatha,  Barbara  Frietchie,  etc. 

Language,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  number  and  draw- 
ing are  made  supplementary  to  this  work. 

(b.)  The  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  grades  (i)  continue  the 
work  in  nature  study  in  a   more  thorough  way — plants  and 
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animals     in     their     season    aspects,    soil-forming,    work  of 
water,  and  other  phases  of  the  geography  of  the  vicinity. 

2.  Imaginary  geographical  journeys  are  continued  and 
concepts  of  geographical  elements  are  formed. 

There  is  a  general  survey  of  the  world,  the  structure  of 
continents  being  closely  associated  with  productions,  oc- 
cupations,   and  life. 

3.  History  stories  ot  discovery  and  adventures  now  pre- 
dominate. 

The  myths  in  these  grades  includes  stories  of  Homer  and 
Vergil,  stories  of  King  Arthur,  stories  of  Siegfried,  etc. 

4.  Other  literature  is  introduced,  poems  of  Longfellow 
and  Whittier,  Lamb's  Roast  Pig,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  etc. 

The  classes  read  such  books  as:  Ruskin's  King  of  the 
Golden  River,  Tanglewood  Tales,  Thackeray's  Ring  and  the 
Book,  and  Hiawatha. 

5.  In  Arithmetic,  fractions,  both  decimal  and  common, 
are  completed,  the  work  being  concrete  to  a  large  extent. 

(c.)  1.  The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades  continue  nature- 
study  with  more  formal  botany,  zoology  and  physiology.  A 
simple  course  of  physics  and  the  study  of  minerals  and  work 
of  water,  are  applied  in  the  study  of  geography,  which  is 
completed  in  these  grades. 

2.  Biography  is  the  main  phase  in  history  study,  though 
striking  events  are  also  made  subjects  of  lessons.  Eggle- 
ston's  and  Montgomery's  First  Books  in   History  are  used. 

One  term  is  spent  upon  a  series  of  stories  from  general 
history,  and  another  is  spent  in  English  history  in  the  same 
way.  This  is  preparatory  to  the  more  formal  study  of 
American  history  in  the  Eighth  grade. 

3.  Literature  is  continued  and  the  reading  of  these  grades 
include  such  books  as:  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York,  Last  Days  of   Pompeii,  Courtship   of  Miles  Standish, 
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OUT-DOOR  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 
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The  Lady  of  the   Lake,  and   the   Talisman,   Sharp  Eyes,  by 
Burroughs,  A  Hunting  of  the  Deer,  by  Warner,  etc. 

4.  Latin  is  begun  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  grades  if 
parents  so  desire. 

5.  Arithmetic  is  completed  through  percentage. 

6.  The  parts  of  the  sentence  and  the  parts  of  speech, 
with  meaning  and  uses  of  modifiers  of  subject  and  predi- 
cate, are  pointed  out  in  reading  and  literature  lessons. 

d.  The  Eighth  and  Senior  Grades.  (The  Eighth  grade 
prepares  for  the  High  School.  The  Senior  Grade  gives 
extra  studies.) 

1.  Special  study  of  Botany  and  Physiology. 

2.  U.  S.  History, — Sheldon-Barnes  text  book, — completed. 

3.  Technical  grammar  work  covering  the  matter  in  "Our 
Language,"  is  correlated  with  the  literature  study. 

4.  Latin  (optional),  continued. 

5.  Literature — These  classes  have  read  and  studied  this 
year:  Evangeline,  Snowbound,  Longfellow's  Golden 
Legend,  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  and  other  classics. 

6.  Arithmetic  finished.  Algebra  completed  through 
factoring. 

Drawing  and  Physical  Culture  are  continued  throughout 
the  course. 

Blackboard  reproduction  is  a  feature  of  the  work,  pen- 
manship and  written  language  receiving  much  direct  atten- 
tion. 

The  entire  resources  of  the  Normal  school  in  the  way  of 
apparatus  and  all  educational  appliances  are  used  in  the 
Model  school.  Its  pupils  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  muse- 
um, physical  apparatus,  laboratories,  and  gymnasium. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

MISS  SARAH  B.  GOODMAN. 


The  Kindergarten  course  of  work  is  as  follows: 


FIRST  TERM. 

Psychology. 

Elementary  Science. 

Music. 

Technical  Work — First 
and  Second  Gifts  with 
related  Occupations. 

Lectures  on  Theory  of 
Kindergarten. 

Observation  work 
daily. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 
SECOND  TERM. 

Psychology. 

Drawing. 

Music. 

Study    of  Third 

Fourth  Gifts. 
Occupation-work. 
Study    of  Songs 

Games. 
Theory  continued. 

in   Kindergarten 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


THIRD  TERM. 

Drawing. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Gifts- 
Work    in    the     various 

and  Occupations  completed. 
Songs  and  Games. 
Theory  continued. 

and 


and    Primary   rooms 


FIRST  TERM. 


SECOND  TERM. 


THIRD  TERM. 


Reviews  of  Elementary    Reviews     of    Elemen-  Theory  continued. 
Subjects.  tary  subjects.  Education  of  Man. 

Theory  continued.  Theory  continued.  Pedagogy. 

Froebel's  "Education  of    History  and  Scienceof  Pedagogics  of  the  Kin- 
Man."  Education.  dergarten. 
"Education  of  Man." 

Practice  work  in  Kindergarten  daily. 

The  lectures  on  theory  will  be  based  on  a  thorough  study 
of  Froebel's  "Mutter-und  Kose  Lieder,"  Miss  Blow's  "Sym- 
bolic Education,"  and  Mrs.  Wiggin's  books  on  the  Gifts  and 
Occupations  will  also  be  studied  in  connection  with  the 
various  phases  of  the  work. 

A  certificate  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  first  year, 
recommending  the  student  for  the  position  of  assistant 
Kindergartner.  At  the  close  of  the  second  year,  a  diploma 
will  be  given  recommending  the  student  as  a  fully  qualified 
kindergarten  director. 
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Those  who  take  this  course  will  be  considered  as  regular 
members  of  the  Normal  School,  subject  to  all  general  regu- 
lations that  govern  students  in  the  other  courses  and  will  be 
required  to  take  the  graduation  examinations  given  by  the 
Normal  board. 


SESSIONS  OF  THE  SOHOOL. 


There  are  five  daily  sessions  of  the  school  each  week, 
from  8:30  a.  M  to  12:40  p.  m. 

The  hours  of  study  are  from  3:00  to  5:00  and  from  7:00  to 
9:00  o'clock  p.  m.,  daily,  except  on  Friday  evenings  and  Sat- 
urday. This  arrangement  divides  the  day  into  two  periods: 
that  from  8:30  A.  m.  to  12:40  p.  m.,  during  which  time  the 
students  are  engaged  in  recitations;  and  that  covered  by  the 
study  hours  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  latter  period  is  of  quite  as  much  importance 
as  the  former.  No  pupil  will  be  expected  to  absent  him- 
self from  duty  during  either  interval,  nor  will  it  be  presumed 
that  pupils  are  to  be  interrupted  by  callers  or  visitors  dur- 
ing their  study  hours,  any  more  than  during  the  hours  of 
recitation.  As  the  spirit  of  the  school  is  thoroughly  loyal 
to  this  plan  any  person  feeling  himself  unable  to  comply 
cheerfully  with  these  habits  of  work  will  not  find  this  school 
congenial. 


ADMISSION. 


1.  The  essential  qualifications,  of  which  students  should 
be  well  satisfied,  are  their  physical  ability  and  their  natural 
adaption  to  the  teacher's  profession. 

2.  For  admission  to  the  Elementary  Course  candidates 
must  be  fifteen  years  of  age.     They   must   pass  a  creditable 
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examination  in  Orthography,  Reading,  Grammar  and  Eng- 
lish, the  general  Geography  of  the  world,  and  Arithmetic, 
equivalent  to  the  demands  ot  a  second-grade  certificate  in 
these  subjects.  They  must  sign  a  pledge  to  teach  two 
years  in  the  schools  of  the  state,  unless  prevented  by  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control,  and  to  report  semi-annu- 
ally to  the  President.  The  examinations  are  both  written 
and  oral — the  aim  being  to  determine  the  ability  of  an  ap- 
plicant rather  than  a  list  of  the  facts  he  has  at  hand.  Many 
persons  who  would  pass  a  poor  examination  on  questions  of 
fact,  may  be  the  very  strongest  students,  the  most  vigorous 
thinkers. 

3.  Graduates  of  high  schools  and  colleges  will  be  passed 
in  subjects  without  examination,  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Principal  that  they  have  already  completed  these  subjects 
with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  75  per  cent. 

Applicants  holding  second  grade  county  certificates  are 
admitted  to  the  C  class  without  examination.  It  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  persons  expecting  to  attend  the 
school,  especially  those  at  a  distance,  take  their  county  ex- 
aminations for  second-grade  certificates.  The  result  will 
show  them  whether  they  can  enter,  and  may  save  them  the 
expense  of  a  trip  to  St.  Cloud.  Besides  this,  the  school  is 
glad  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the  County  Superinten- 
dents in  supplying  tlieir  schools  with  trained  teachers. 

4  Students  will  not  be  received  after  the  beginning  of  a 
term  except  upon  the  most  satisfactory  excuse.  Any  who 
cannot  be  present  upon  the  first  day  of  the  term  should  re- 
port to  the  President  beforehand,  that  their  absence  may  be 
understood.  Neither  is  it  expected  that  students  will  leave 
before  the  close  of  the  term,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by 
circumstances  beyond  their  control. 

5.     In  this  matter  an  exception  is  made  in  favor   of  those 
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actually  engaged  in  teaching.  For  such  the  doors  of  the 
school  are  always  open,  and  they  will  be  welcomed  to  come 
whenever  their  terms  close  and  to  stay  as  long  a  time  as 
they  can. 

6.  Students  already  entered  in  classes,  and  having  no 
examinations  to  pass,  are  not  required  to  be  present  the 
day  of  examination. 

7.  Examinations  for  entrance  to  all  classes  will  be  held 
on  the  first  day  of  each  term. 

8  Ample  provision  is  made  in  the  term  program  of  sub- 
jects (see  page  30)  so  that  new  students  entering  the  school, 
and  former  students  returning  to  the  work  can  enter  at  the 
beginning  of  any  term  and  find  a  satisfactory  program  of 
subjects. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS. 

To  determine  your  own  fitness  for  admission  to  the  school, 
ask,  and  be  able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the  following 
questions: 

a.  Can  I  read  fluently  and  with  understanding? 

b.  Am  I  a  good  speller? 

c.  Can  I  write  legibly? 

d.  Am  I  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  dictionary? 

e.  Do  I  understand  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  am 
I  skillful  in  their  application? 

f.  Do  I  habitually  use  good  English  in  speaking  and 
writing?  Am  I  familiar  with  the  proper  use  of  capital 
letters,  and  the  general  rules  of  punctuation?  Can  I  an- 
alyze correctly  an  ordinary  English  sentence,  classify  the 
parts  of  speech,  and  give  their  office  and  construction? 

g.  Can  I  name  and  give  a  brief  description  of  the  con- 
tinents and  principal  countries  of  the  globe,  locate  the  prin- 
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cipal  mountain  ranges,  rivers  and  cities,  and  can  I  explain, 
with  reasonable  clearness,  the  changes  of  the  seasons? 

These  questions  indicate  the  subjects  upon  which  the 
failures  of  applicants  are  most  frequent.  If  you  have  been 
a  careful  student  in  the  elementary  branches,  you  should  be 
able  to  answer  these  in  the  affirmative,  for  this  is  the  work 
for  which  the  grammar  and  ungraded  schools,  and  not  the 
Normal  school,  should  be  held  responsible.  Every  nega- 
tive or  doubtful  answer  will  diminish  the  probability  of  your 
admission.  The  time  spent  on  more  advanced  studies  will 
be  of  little  value  to  you,  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of 
the  lower  classes. 

Obtain  a  letter  from  your  County  Superintendent,  if  pos- 
sible, introducing  you  to  some  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
school.     This  will  be  all  the  recommendation  you  will  need. 

Bring  with  you,  as  useful  for  study  or  reference,  all  the 
text  books  you  have. 

Students  must  come  fully  prepared  to  give  their  undivided 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  school  during  the  entire  term. 
The  demands  of  the  school  are  so  pressing  that  the  students 
cannot  be  permitted  to  engage  during  term  time  in  any  em- 
ployment or  pleasure — as  taking  private  music  lessons  or 
attending  parties  or  entertainments — which  is  not  directly 
connected  with  their  work. 

DISCIPLINE. 

In  a  Normal  School  there  should  be  no  need  of  referring 
to  the  matter  of  discipline.  Only  those  should  come,  or  be 
admitted,  who  are  earnestly  desirous  of  forming  correct 
habits.  This  is  not  in  any  sense  a  reform  school,  and  young 
gentlemen  or  young  ladies  who  are  not  disposed  to  submit 
willingly  and  cheerfully    to    all    the    wholesome    restraints 
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found  necessary  for  the  good  workings  and  good  reputation 
of  the  school,  will  be  unhesitatingly  dismissed. 

We  are,  in  a  measure,  responsible  to  the  state  for  the 
character  and  acquirements  of  each  pupil  graduated  from 
the  school.  This  being  the  case,  we  are  compelled  to  ex- 
ercise the  most  rigid  scrutiny  in  reference  to  both  of  these 
points.  Offenses,  that  in  a  mere  academic  institution  might 
be  passed  over  lightly,  are  viewed  rather  as  indicating  the 
unfitness  of  the  offender  for  taking  charge  of  the  training 
of  the  children  of  the  state.  It  therefore  sometimes  hap- 
pensathat  pupils  are  advised  to  withdraw  from  the  school, 
when  no  very  serious  charges  are  brought  against  them; 
they  have  merely  convinced  us  that  they  are  not  suitable 
persons  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching. 


General  Information. 


LOCATION. 


The  school  is  located  in  the  city  of  St.  Cloud,  county  seat 
of  Stearns  county,  seventy-five  miles  from  St.  Paul.  The 
city  Hes  on  both  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  net-work  oi  railroads,  giving  it 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  railroads  bring  students  di- 
rect to  the  city  from  all  points  within  the  vast  territory 
covered  by  their  tracks.  St.  Cloud  is  a  rapidly  growing 
city,  with  a  present  population  of  about  ten  thousand.  It 
affords  to  all  students  good  opportunities  in  literary,  social 
and  religious  culture — all  of  the  leading  christian  denomin- 
ations having  houses  of  worship  here.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  healthful  cities  in  the  state. 

HISTORY. 

The  school  was  opened  in  September,  1869.  During  the 
twenty-nine  years  of  its  existence  it  has  graduated  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-four  students,  who  have  returned  to  the 
state  on  an  agerage  two  and  a  half  times  the  service  they 
pledged  themselves  to  render.  Many  of  them  have  made 
teaching  their  life-work.  Their  constantly  widening  ex- 
perience enables  them  to  make  their  labors  more  and  more 
valuable  to  the  state  in  raising  the  standard  of  its  schools. 

In  addition  to  these,  several  thousand  young  persons  have 
taken  a  partial  course  of  training  here,  all  of  whom  were 
thereby  better  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  school  room, 
many,  indeed  receiving  such  an  impetus  as  to  place  them  in 
the  ranks  of  the  best  teachers. 
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THE  BUILDING. 


The  Normal  School  building  is  situated  upon  a  high  bluff 
overlooking  the  Mississippi  river, — a  location  no  less  beauti- 
ful than  healthful.  It  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by 
hot  air  and  steam.  Jn  every  room  the  supply  of  heat  and  air  is 
controlled  automatically  by  a  thermostat,  thereby  preserving 
the  temperature  unchanged  within  a  limit  of  two  or^three 
degrees.  A  constant  current  of  air,  ordinarily  unnoticeable, 
whose  temperature  is  controlled  by  the  thermostat  is  pass- 
ing through  each  room,  thereby  securing  practically  perfect 
ventilation. 

The  recitation  rooms,  laboratories,  kindergarten  rooms, 
and  gymnasiums  are  large,  airy,  well-lighted  and  properly 
equipped;  and  in  connection  with  the  gymnasium  are  abun- 
dant dressing-rooms,  tub  and  ■  shower  baths  with  hot  and 
cold  water,  etc. 

The  recent  additions  to  the  building  and  equipment  and 
the  increase  in  the  annual  appropriation  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs  demanded  by  the  increase  in  the  size  ot  the  school 
add  greatly  to  its  efficiency  and  promise  a  future  of  ever  in- 
creasing usefulness  to  the  cause. 


LIBRARY. 


A  library  of  several  thousand  volumes  is  open  to  the 
school.  A  full  supply  of  the  standard  reference  books,  dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias,  gazeteers,  etc.,  furnish  all  needed 
information  upon  subjects  discusssed  in  the  class  room. 

A  library  of  text  books  upon  all  subjects  is  open  to  the 
students,  where  they  find  help  in  examining  the  various 
methods  presented  by  our  standard  text  book  authors  in  the 
different  branches. 

This  school  has  been  designated  as  a  Depository  of  Pub- 
lic Documents,  and  now  has  on  its  shelves  over  1,500  vol- 
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umes  from  the  government  printing  office,  many  of  them  of 
great  value.  They  are  open  to  the  public  for  consultation 
at  any  time  during  the  day  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m. 

READING  ROOM. 

The  reading  room  contains  a  full  list  of  the  leading  news- 
papers, magazines  and  educational  periodicals. 

Both  the  reading  room  and  the  library  are  open  daily  to 
students  during  all  hours  of  the  day  when  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  attend  to  the  other  duties  of  the  school. 

BOARDING. 

The  Normal  home  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  school. 
It  affords  the  bdst  accommodations  to  seventy-five  young 
ladies,  and  can  furnish  day-board  to  fifty  more,  ladies  or 
gentlemen.  The  nearness  of  the  Home  to  the  school  makes 
it  peculiarly  desirable  during  the  winter  months,  saving 
a  long  walk  through  the  cold  and  the  snow. 

The  building  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Ruttan  sys- 
tem. All  the  rooms  are  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  of 
68  to  70  degrees,  and  all  the  air  in  each  room  is  changed 
as  often  as  every  20  minutes.  The  Home  is  well  lighted 
and  supplied  with  every  convenience  of  the  best  modern 
homes.  Large  bath  rooms  for  the  use  of  students,  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  are  within  easy  access  from  all  the  rooms. 
The  building  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  city  water 
mains,  which  insures  protection  in  case  of  fire,  while  the 
most  approved  fire  escapes,  three  in  number,  are  attached 
at  convenient  places. 

The  furnace-heating  does  away  with  all  the  fires  on  the 
floors  of  the  Home,  rendering  the  building  practically  fire 
proof. 
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The  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  young  ladies  at  the 
Home  has  been  made  a  matter  of  long  and  careful  study, 
and  it  can  be  confidently  said  that  it  affords  to  those  so 
fortunate  as  to  board  there  all  the  pleasures  of  a  home  with 
none  of  the  discomforts  of  a  boarding  house. 

The  house  is  furnished  throughout  with  carpets  and  sub- 
stantial furniture. 

Rooms  for  students  are  supplied  with  table,  chairs,  car- 
pets, bedstead,  springs,  mattresses,  pillows,  bureau,  wash- 
stand,  wash-bowl  and  pitcher,  window  shades,  and  lamps 
with  shades,  napkins,  towels,  pillow-cases,  sheets,  blanket, 
comfortable  and  spread,  and  every  room  has  a  closet.  Each 
young  lady  is  requested  to  bring  a  water-proof  cloak,  um- 
brella and  pair  of  rubbers. 

Students  boarding  at  the  Home  are  required  to  do  no 
work  under  the  present  management,  excepting  that  they 
take  turns  in  waiting  upon  the  tables. 

The  most  careful  attention  is  given  to  all  the  customs  of 
a  refined  home — the  young  ladies  being  taught,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  those  refinements  of  manner  which 
mark  the  cultivated  ladies  of  society.  Inasmuch  as  all  true 
courtesy  and  culture  spring  from  the  Golden  Rule,  much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  governing  all 
actions  upon  the  principle  of  right  and  charity.  The  Home, 
as  a  Christian  household,  is  thus  kept  free  from  the  gossip 
and  personalities  which  have  their  root  in  selfishness. 

The  supervision  of  the  establishment  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  matron,  who  devotes  her  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion to  securing  the  physical  and  social  comfort  of  the 
young  ladies. 

The  table  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  well  cooked 
food  and  in  ample  variety.  The  bill  of  fare  is  equal  to  that 
upon  the  tables  of  the  best  families  in  the  city.     The  testi- 
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mony  of  the  students  in  the  past  may  be  appealed  to  upon 
this  matter — their  unanimous  verdict  being  one  of  complete 
satisfaction. 

Such  rates  of  boarding  as  this  school  affords,  it  is  firmly 
believed,  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other  school  in  the 
country. 

The  price  per  week,  including  furnished  room,  light,  fuel, 
board,  use  of  laundry,  bath  rooms,  and  all  the  conveniences 
ot  the  Home,  is  only  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($3.50), 
payable  in  advance.  Table  board  without  rooms  is  three 
dolars  (S3. 00)  per  week.  When  this  amount  is  compared 
with  the  expenses  of  other  boarding  halls  for  young  ladies, 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  from  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars  less  per 
week  than  is  usually  charged  elsewhere. 

While  most  of  the  washing  is  done  by  steam  laundries  in 
the  city,  a  limited  amount  may  be  done  by  the  young  ladies 
in  the  Home  laundry.  All  of  the  ironing  may  be  done  by 
the  students  if  they  so  desire.  Washing  costs  55  cents  per 
dozen  for  young  ladies  at  the  Home. 

Preference  in  choice  of  rooms  will  be  given  in  the 
order  of  application.  Rooms  are  engaged  by  the  term. 
Those  wishing  to  occupy  them  for  a  shorter  time  should 
notify  the  matron  of  the-  fact  at  the  time  of  engaging  them. 

Board  can  be  secured  in  private  families  at  from  $2.50  to 
$5.00  per  week. 

SELF-BOARDING. 

The  best  facilities  exist  for  self-boarding,  independently 
or  in  clubs.  The  expense  of  living,  including  room  rent, 
board,  lights  and  fuel,  need  not  exceed,  on  an  average,  one 
dollar  and  ninety-five  cents  per  week. 
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THE   ENTIRE  EXPENSES 

During  a  school  year  for  some   of  our   students,   including 
everything  except  clothing,   do    not  exceed  one    hundred 

DOLLARS. 

TUITION. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  who  enter  the  Normal 
department  and  sign  the  required  pledge  to  teach  two 
years  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

To  all  not  so  pledged  to  teach  the  tuition  is  $30  yer  year. 

For  those  who  take  the  Kindergarten  training  course  the 
tuition  is  $50  per  year. 

In  the  Model  School  the  tuition  is  $4  yer  year  for  the 
grades  from  one  to  five  inclusive,  and  $8  per  year  lor  all 
higher  grades. 

All  tuition  is  payable  by  terms,  strictly  in  advance,  and 
no  portion  of  the  amount  will  be  refunded. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

Text  books  are  furnished  free  cf  charge  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  school  to  those  who  pay  tuition;  other  students 
pay  a  uniform  fee  of  $3.00  per  year  for  the  rental  of  all  text 
books  needed. 

A  strict  account  is  kept  of  any  injury  done  to  books  and 
a  charge  made  therefor. 

Students  are  allowed  to  purchase  their  books  if  they  pre- 
fer to  do  so.  To  all  such,  books  are  sold  at  the  lowest 
wholesale  rates. 

GYMNASIUM  SUIT. 

Each  student  should  come  prepared  to  meet  an  expense 
of  about  five  dollars  for  a  gymnasium  suit. 
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GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  following  points: 

1.  Students  who  do  not  board  at  home  are  expected  to 
consult  the  President  before  selecting  boarding  places. 

2.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  will  not  be  permitted  to  board 
in  the  same  family.  This  rule  shall  apply  equally  where 
the  house  is  occupied  by  two  or  more  families. 

3.  Permission  must  be  obtained  in  every  case  where 
pupils  desire  to  board  in  families  where  boarders  are  taken 
who  are  not  connected  with  the  school. 

4.  Brothers  and  sisters  will  be  allowed  to  board  in  the 
same  house,  provided  no  other  boarders  are  received  into 
the  house. 

6.  Students  will  not  be  expected  to  change  their  board- 
ing places  without  consulting  the  President. 

6.  When  students  engage  a  boarding  place  it  will  be 
understood  that  they  are  to  remain  in  that  place  until  the 
end  of  the  current  term  unless  a  specific  bargain  to  the  con- 
trary is  made. 

7.  Every  means  will  be  taken  to  secure  suitable  board- 
ing places  for  such  students  as  desire  this  service,  and  fam- 
ilies in  which  students  board  will  be  encouraged  to  report 
the  least  departure  from  perfectly  ladylike  and  gentlemanly 
conduct. 

8.  Pupils  may  receive  calls  on  Friday  evenings  from  6 
o'clock  to  9  o'clock,  and  on  other  days  out  of  study  hours. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  CHURCH. 

It  is  expected  that  each  student  will  choose  a  church 
home  upon  coming  here,  which  shall  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  his  parents,  and  that  he  will  attend  regularly  upon 
its  stated  service. 
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HOW  TO  REACH  THE  SCHOOL. 

If  south  of  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  buy  your  tickets  to 
either  one  of  these  cities,  and  there  purchase  over  either 
the  Great  Northern  or  Northern  Pacific  road,  a  ticket  to  St. 
Cloud.  Upon  reaching  the  station  take  an  omnibus  and 
tell  the  driver  to  take  you  to  either  the  Normal  Home  or  to 
the  Normal  School.  The  buildings  are  but  a  few  rods 
apart.  Report  to  the  President  at  his  office  in  the  Normal 
School. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  importance  to  any  educational  institution  of  a  well- 
organized  Alumni  Association  is  conceded  by  all,  but  such 
an  organization  is  of  inestimable  value  to  a  Normal  School. 
An  alumnus  is  considered  as  representing  the  educational 
beliefs  and  principles  of  his  alma  mater,  and  a  Normal 
School  owes  whatever  reputation  it  has  gained  in  educa- 
tional circles  to  the  success  of  the  graduates  in  the  school- 
room. On  the  other  hand,  the  success  of  the  graduate  is 
due  to  the  careful  training  received  from  his  school,  its 
prestige  and  its  active  efforts  to  secure  him  a  position  at 
graduation  and  thereafter  to  promote  him  in  the  profession 
as  rapidly  as  he  demonstrates  his  capacity  for  more  impor- 
tant service.  It  is  the  object  of  this  association  to  promote 
the  common  interests  of  its  members  and  of  the  school. 

With  this  object  in  view,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Alumni 
arouse  its  members  to  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
teacher's  profession.  It  is  desired  that  educational  prob- 
lems be  presented  and  discussed  at  its  annual  reunions.  If 
this  plan  meets  with  the  cordial  support  of  the  Alumni,  work 
of  this  nature  will  be  felt  as  an  educational  force  through- 
out the  state. 
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The  next  annual  reunion  will  be  held  at  the  Normal  on 
Wednesday,  May  31,  1899.  It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number 
of  the  Alumni  may  be  present,  and  that  the  meeting  may 
be  the  source  of  both  professional  and  social  profit. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  County  Superintendents  and  other 
friends  of  the  Normal  School  will  be  ready  to  advise  those 
who  are  earnestly  striving  to  make  themselves  good  teach- 
ers, to  enter  some  of  the  departments  of  the  school. 

County  Superintendents  and  friends  of  education  are 
earnestly  invited  to  visit  and  inspect  the  workings  of  this 
school,  and  by  their  criticism,  suggestions  and  co-operation, 
to  aid  us  in  supplying  the  schools  of  the  state  with  better 
trained  teachers. 

Address  letters  of  inquiry  and  requests  for  catalogues  to 
the  President  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
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State  IHormal  Boarfc. 


Hon.  J.  H.  LEWIS,  Ex-Officio,  St.  Paul, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Hon.  A.  T.  ANKENY,        -                  -  Minneapolis. 

Hon.  C.  A.  MOREY,      -                           -  Winona. 

Hon.  GEO.  H.  CLARK, Mankato. 

Hon.  W.  B.  MITCHELL,  St.  Cloud. 

Hon.  C  A.  NYE.         -                                     -  Moorhead. 

Hon.  W.  S.  HAMMOND,       ....  St.  James. 

Hon.  J.C.  NORBY,                              -         -  -              Ada. 

Hon.  W.  F.  PHELPS,    -----  St.  Paul. 


Officers  of  tbe  Boarfc- 


A.  T.  Ankeny, 
J.  H.  Lewis, 
C.  A.  Morey, 
Geo.  H.  Clark, 
W.  B.  Mitchell, 
C.  A.  Nye, 


President. 

-     Secretary. 

Treasurer,  Winona. 

Treasurer,  Mankato. 

Treasurer,  St.  Cloud. 

Treasurer,   Moorhead. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June, 
at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  in  St.  Paul. 


Faculty  of  Instruction, 

GEO.  R.  KLEEBERGER,  B.  S.,  President. 

Psychology  and  Science  of  Education. 

ISABEL  LAWRENCE, 

Methods  and  Superintendent  of  Training  School. 

WATTE  A.  SHOEMAKER,  Pd.  D., 

Mathematics  and  Methods. 

GEO.  C.  HUBRARD, 

Biological  Science. 

P.  M.  MAGNUSSON,  Ph.  D., 

History,  Civil  Government  and  Psychology. 

M.  D.  AVERY. 

English. 

B.  B.JAMES.  A.  M., 

Physical  Science, 

•P.  P.  COLGROVE, 

Arithmetic. 

ELSPA  M.  DOPP,  M.  L., 

Literature. 

MARY  O.  GLIDDEN,  M.  L., 
Latin. 

W.  H.  MacCRAKEN,  Pd.  B., 

Geography. 

N.J.  MacARTHUR,  B.  A., 

Physical  Training  and  Mathematics. 

"WINIFRED  KENELY, 
Drawing. 

MARY  HELEN  SMITH, 
Music. 

MRS.  E.  M.  LOVEJOY,  B.  A.. 

Critic  in  Training  School,  Senior  Grades. 

GERTRUDE  EARHART, 

Critic  in  Traiuing  School,  Grammar  Grades. 

MARGARET  M.  JERRARD. 

Critic  in  Training  School,  Primary  Grades. 

SARAH  B.  GOODMAN, 

Director  of  Kindergarten. 

GERTRUDE  E.  MAN, 
Drawing. 

MINNIE  E  ANDREW. 

Arithmetic  and  Vertical  Writing. 

GERTRUDE  CAMBELL, 
Librarian. 

MRS.  M.  CAROLINA  WOODWARD, 

Matron  and  Preceptress  of  Lawrence  Hall. 

JOHNBUCKMAN, 

Engineer. 

ANDREW  MELLIN, 
Janitor. 

ARTHUR  ILSTRUP, 

Assistant  Janitor. 

GUSTAV  LILJDAHL, 

Janitor  of  Lawrence  Hall. 


*On  leave  of  absence. 


Galendai^. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Entrance  Examinations  begin      -      Tuesday,  Aug.  29,   1899. 
Class  Work  begins         -         -  Thursday,  Aug.  31. 

Term  ends,         -         -         -  Wednesday,  Nov.  22. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Entrance  Examinations  begin,     -     Tuesday,  Nov.  28,   1899. 
Class  Work  begins,         -         -       Wednesday,  Nov.  29. 
Term  ends,  -..---  Friday,  Mar.  2,   1900. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Class  Work  begins,         -         -         -      Monday,  Mar.  5,   1900. 
Term  ends,  ...         -       Thursday,  May.  31. 

HOLIDAY  VACATION. 

Begins  at  Noon,         -         -         -  Friday,  Dec.  22,   1899. 

Ends  8:30  a.  m.  -         -  Wednesday.  Jan.  3,   1900. 

EASTER  VACATION. 

Begins  at  Noon,         -  -  -  Friday,  Apr.  13,   1900. 

Ends  8:30  a.  m.  -         -  Tuesday,  Apr.  24. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

Friday,  June  1,  1900. 

Meeting  of  Alumni  Association,      Thursday,   May  31,  1900. 


Catalogue  of  Students  for  1898-9 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT, 

SEN/OR  CLASS. 

Ashley,  Jessie  Eliza 

Frazee, 

Minn 

Enderle,  Gertrude  Laurenza 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Ferraby,  Mary  Harriet 

Grove  Lake, 

Minn 

Cans,  Edward  Mathias 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Hibbard,  Harry  William 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Kercher,  Alice  Louise 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Lyons,  Bertha  Alma 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Maybury,  Cora  Jane 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Petrie,  James  Arthur 

Crow  River, 

Minn 

Whittemore,  Edith  Elizabeth 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Ashley,  Agnes  E. 

Frazee, 

Minn. 

Ashley,  Paul  L. 

Frazee, 

Minn. 

Bakken,  Iver  0. 

Appleton, 

Minn. 

Chalgren,  Grace  E. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Lamming,  Annie  Elizabeth 

Lowry, 

Minn. 

Martin,  Edna  P. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Tschumperlin,  Mary 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

GRADUATE  CLASSES. 

ADVANCED   COURSE. 

Oippinger,  John  Walter                        Pipestone,  Mich. 

Gould,  Ella  Green                                    Willmar,  Minn. 

Heffner,  Emma  Catherine                     Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sture,  Walmer  Turner                            Nelson,  Minn. 

Ward,  Laura  May                                    Duluth,  Minn. 
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ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 


Arneson,  Agnes  Christine 
Baxter,  Bertha  B. 
Becker,  Elizabeth  Willamine 
Berg,  Eleanor  Sussana 
Bingham,  Louise  Marie 
Boardman,  Frances  Corning 
Brasie,  Henry  C. 
Brigham,  Florence  Louise 
Brown,  Rob.  Hunter 
Bucher,  Marion  Madeline 
Campbell,  Lois  Irene 
Campbell,  Maud  M. 
Clark,  Sybil  Harriet 
Clarke,  Marianne 
Davis,  Eva  May 
Doran,  Mary  Amanda 
Edwards,   Nellie  C. 
Ellis,  Clara  B. 
Fiebiger,  Mary  Gertrude 
Gallagher,  Mary  Alphonsus 
Gearhart,  Mcllie  D. 
Gurney,  Elizabeth  Keeler 
Hamilton,  Edward  Nelson 
Hitchcock,  Raymond  Royce 
Holmes,  Sarah  Ann 
Howard,  Ida  Amelia 
Irish,  Margaret  P. 
Keyes,  Sadie  B. 
Klatt,  Anna  H. 
Kook,  Lillie  Harriet 
Langdon,  Emmalyn 
Larsen,  Josephine  C. 


Benson, 

Minn. 

Fergus  Falls, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Paul, 

Minn. 

Monticello, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Le  Sueur, 

Minn. 

Melrose, 

Minn. 

Melrose, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Sauk  Centre, 

Minn. 

Brainerd, 

Minn. 

Dresden, 

Ohio. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Duluth, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Elk  River, 

Minn. 

New  Bedford, 

Mass. 

New  Auburn, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Little  Falls, 

Minn. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Sauk  Centre, 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Annandale, 

Minn. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Alexandria, 

Minn. 

Dalton, 

Minn. 
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Lausted,  Emil  Richard 
McMahon,  Katherine 
Magnusson,  Alfred  George 
Magnusson,  Jennie  Maria 
Mahan,  Grace  Emily 
Nelson,  Martha 
Nolan,  James  Joseph 
O'Donnell,  Agnes  Catherine 
Ostrander,  Bessie  Maybelle 
Remele,  Lillian  Clarinda 
Richmond,  Gertrude  McNutt 
Robertson,  Jennie  Maud 
Saucier,  Marie   Patronelle 
Sheridan,  Nora  Jessica 
Shoberg,  Charlotte 
Sievers,  Alma 
Stanley,  Lizzie  Adams 
Tosteson,  Olive 
Washburn,  Genevieve 
Watson,  Harriet  Louise 
Whittemore,  Abbie 


St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Sauk  Rapids,  Minn. 

Stark,  Minn. 

Stark,  Minn. 

Little  Falls,  Minn. 

Benson,  Minn. 

Brainerd,  Minn. 

Glencoe,  Minn. 
New  Paynesville,  Minn. 

Litctifield,  Minn. 

Sedan,  Minn. 

Wadena,  Minn. 

Osseo,  Minn. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hopkins,  Minn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sauk  Rapids,  Minn. 

Glenwood,  Minn. 


Brustuen,  Clara  T. 


A  CLASS. 

ADVANCED   COURSE. 

Appleton, 


Minn. 


ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

Ballentine,  Emma  Kennedy  Alexandria,  Minn. 

Biebel,  Therese  Cecilia  Fort  Snelling,  Minn. 

Brant,  Johanna  Christine  Anoka,  Minn. 

Burkee,  Clara  Urness,  Minn. 

Cotter,  Grace  Eva  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
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Couture,  Agnes 

Forest  City, 

Minn. 

Covey,  Claud  Elsvvorth 

Philbrook, 

Minn. 

Crosby,  Harriet 

Spring  Valley, 

Minn. 

Dye,  Ada  Frances 

Brainerd, 

Minn. 

Emerson,  Eva  Leona 

Brandon, 

Minn. 

Finch,  Nina  Florence 

Duluth, 

Minn. 

Gehm,  Ida  Theresa 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Gillespie,  Lillias 

Stephen, 

Minn. 

Gillespie,  Mary  W. 

Stephen, 

Minn. 

Gilman,  Sara  Blanche 

Santiago, 

Minn. 

Greely,  Laura  Zelinda 

Kimball, 

Minn. 

Hall,  Aribert  Freeman 

Montrose, 

Minn. 

Hall,  Lottie  Crawford 

Montrose, 

Minn. 

Harmer,  Agnes  Frances 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Johnson.  Edward  James 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Johnson  Julia 

Braham, 

Minn. 

Joslin,  Flora  Iona 

Royalton, 

Minn. 

Knowlton,  Ada  Lovie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Krinbring,  Henry  George 

Cokato, 

Minn. 

Libby,  Eva  Elizabeth 

Hawick, 

Minn. 

Lindenberg,  Alma  Anna 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Martin,  Blanche  Alma 

Little  Falls, 

Minn. 

Mattson,  John  Albert 

Dassel, 

Minn. 

Miller,  Annette 

Waverly, 

Minn. 

Mosford,  Margaret  Gwendolen 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 

Myers,  Margaret  Jane 

Lakeville, 

Minn. 

Nelson,  Laura 

Centre  City, 

Minn. 

Norris,  Lovinia  Augusta 

Oak  Grove, 

Minn. 

Olsen,  Anna 

Urness, 

Minn. 

Peoples,  Carrie  A. 

Forest  Lake, 

Minn. 

Peterson,  Karl  Emil 

Winnipeg  June, 

Minn. 

Pohl,  Peter  Julius 

St.  Joseph, 

Minn. 

Rich,  Edna  Boden 

Monticello, 

Minn. 
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Roberts,  Bessie 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Rodell,  Lucretia  A. 

Markville, 

Minn. 

Sadley,  Minnie  E. 

Becker, 

Minn. 

Skinner,  Myrtle  May 

Elgin, 

111. 

Smith,  Helen  Elizabeth 

Clearwater, 

Minn. 

Street,  Cordelia  Hortense 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Thacker,  Lottie  Esther 

Glenwood, 

Minn. 

Thoreson,  Minnie  Christina 

Brandon, 

Minn. 

Titrud,  Ole 

Stockholm, 

Minn. 

Tomlinson,  Bessie  Agnes 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

B  CLASS 

Anderson,  Adel  Anna 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 

Anderson,  Anna 

Hinckley, 

Minn. 

Anderson,  Anthony  Edward 

New  London, 

Minn. 

Baukol,  Anna 

Starbuck, 

Minn. 

Beidler,  Edith  Osmond 

St.   Cloud, 

Minn. 

Beithon,  Ida  Marie 

Ada, 

Minn. 

Bocklund,  Bessie 

Wyanette, 

Minn. 

Brett,  Mary  Ellen 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Broberg,  Hannah  Marie 

Atwater, 

Minn. 

Carl,  Lura  T. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Carpenter,  Vernie  Letitia 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Chambers,  W.  C. 

Hubbard, 

Minn. 

Cornall,  Mabel 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Cossairt,  Alice  L. 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Courtney,  Henry  Alexius 

Forest  City, 

Minn. 

Craig,  Mildred 

Orrock, 

Minn. 

Dalager,  Christine 

Glenwood, 

Minn. 

Davidson,  Halvor  H. 

Herbert, 

Minn. 

Engblom,  Anny  Elizabeth 

Mora, 

Minn. 
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Evert,  May 

Argyle, 

Minn. 

Ferraby,  George  A. 

Grove  Lake, 

Minn. 

Field,  Flora  Osborne 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Fleischer,  Mignonette 

Pelican  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Franklin,  William  Emerson 

Waite  Park, 

Minn. 

Fredenberg,  Elmer  D. 

Alexandria, 

Minn. 

Garding,  Math. 

Rockville, 

Minn. 

George,  Michael 

Albany, 

Minn. 

Gilman,  Gertrude  Alice 

St.  Francis, 

Minn. 

Goff,  Laura  May 

Stillwater, 

Minn. 

Gorman,  Louise  C. 

St.  Cloud. 

Minn. 

Grundahl,  J.  Albert 

Stockholm, 

Minn. 

Gunvaldsen,  Caroline  G. 

Cyrus, 

Minn. 

Guptil,  Georgia  Anna 

Rockford, 

Minn. 

Hasty,  Lydia 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Hedlund,  Minnie  Amanda 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Hibbard,  Anna  Marion 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Hitchen,  Uena  Maude 

Hancock, 

Minn, 

Holbrook,  Mattie 

Northfield, 

Minn, 

Holm,  Agnes  Carolin 

Brainerd, 

Minn, 

Holm,  Ruth  Sarah 

Brainerd, 

Minn, 

Huhn,  Clara  Ursula 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Ihff,  Minerva 

Lake  Fremont, 

Minn, 

Johnson,  Hans  T. 

Hancock, 

Minn 

Johnson,  Julius 

Sacred  Heart, 

Minn, 

Johnson,  Junie  Pauline 

Warwick, 

Minn, 

Johnson,  Walfred 

Murdock, 

Minn 

Karels,  Lena  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Kelly,  Effie  Emeiyn 

Annandale, 

Minn 

Kneiff,  Arthur  F. 

Bay  Lake, 

Minn 

Krebsbach, Joseph 

Cold  Springs, 

Minn, 

Kruchten,  Joseph  P. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

La  Voie,  Adell  C. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn, 
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Lagergren,  Alma  Charlotte 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Lagergren,  Minnie  Gertrude 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Langvick,  Clara  Georgina 

Amor, 

Minn. 

Langvick,  Emma  Marion 

Amor, 

Minn. 

Larson,  Arthur 

Monticello, 

Minn. 

Lenz,  Regina 

St.  Michaels, 

Minn, 

Leonard,  Laura  Johanna 

Balmoral, 

Minn. 

Leyde,  Emma 

Grey  Eagle, 

Minn, 

Libby,  William  James 

Hawick, 

Minn, 

Lindgren,  Andrew  G. 

Monticello, 

Minn. 

Linn,  Pearl  Zelinda 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Lommel,  Lawrence, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Lyrenmann,  Anna 

Monticello, 

Minn, 

McKelvy,  Daisy  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Madison,  Genevieve 

Sandstone, 

Minn 

Magnusson,  Hulda  Sophia 

Stark, 

Minn, 

Manz,  Tillie 

Paynesville, 

Minn 

Mattson,  Theodore  W. 

Dassel, 

Minn 

Mensinger,  Frank  M. 

Brockway, 

Minn 

Moore,  Homer 

Hubert, 

Minn, 

Mott,  Myrtle 

Bertha, 

Minn 

Neese,  Laura  Annis 

Clearwater, 

Minn 

Newcomb,  Albert  Shirley 

Hallock, 

Minn, 

Nordberg,  Carl  E. 

Starbuck, 

Minn 

O'Brien,  Lizzie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Otterdahl,  R.  Bertha 

Clitherall, 

Minn 

Owens,  William  Alexander 

Carlton, 

Minn 

Palmer,  Isabel 

New  Hampton, 

Iowa 

Parsons,  Grace  Alice 

Hawick, 

Minn 

Pelton,  Flora  E. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn 

Perkins,  Roxy  Clare 

Waite  Park, 

Minn 

Peterson,  Lottie  Lucretia 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Ponsford,  Alice  Louise 

Clearwater, 

Minn, 
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Rassier,  Emily  Rose 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Raymond,  John 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Reeck,  Gustav  H. 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

Reimann,  Gustav  Ludwig 

Burau, 

Minn. 

Rieland,  Anton  B. 

New  Munich, 

Minn. 

Roach,  Susan  Sophia 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

Robbins,  Mabel  Corinne 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Rogers,  Ella 

Cloquet, 

Minn. 

Rosenberger,  Ida  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Russell,  Edna  Gray 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Salter,  Frank  L. 

Atwater, 

Minn. 

Sanford,  Ethel  E, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Sanford,  Percy  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Scott,  Rosa  M.  E. 

Virginia, 

Minn. 

Seaton,  Marion  G. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Sletten,  Charles   R. 

Willmar, 

Minn. 

Smith,  jennette 

Clearwater, 

Minn. 

Smith,  Maude  L. 

Fair  Haven, 

Minn. 

Smith,  Nat  Cyrus 

Fair  Haven, 

Minn. 

Sondermann,  Agnes 

Fort  Recovery, 

Ohio. 

Sornsen,  Martha  A. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Stanley,  Affie  Julia 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Sullivan,  Clara  Elizabeth 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Thompson,  Ida  Thelma 

Miltona, 

Minn. 

Thompson,  Louis  Ward 

Hallock, 

Minn. 

Thoreson,  Tomena 

Clitherall, 

Minn. 

Trogen,  Carrie 

Monticello, 

Minn. 

VanderSluis,  Cornelia  G. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Wagner,  Frank 

St.  Joseph, 

Minn. 

Warner,  Eunice 

Buffalo, 

Minm 

Wentland,  John  W. 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

Wetzel,  Paul  K. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

White,  Mary  Lavina 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 
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"Wiggin,  M.  Estella 

Butte, 

Mont. 

AVikman,  Victoria 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Wold,  Annie  Emily 

Duluth, 

Minn. 

Wolf,  Peter 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Wotzka,  Vincent  Joseph 

Flensburg, 

Minn. 

C  CLASS 

Abbott,  Ernest 

Irving, 

Minn. 

Abbott,  Roscoe 

Irving, 

Minn. 

Anderson,  Albert  George 

Starbuck, 

Minn. 

Anderson,  Alma  Lillian 

Braham, 

Minn. 

Anderson,  Jennie  E. 

New  London, 

Minn. 

Avery,  Newel 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Bartholomew,  Bertha 

Rail  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Bartholomew,  Mayme  Ettie 

Rail  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Beidler,  Alison 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Bergin,  Emma  Caroline 

Kerkhoven, 

Minn. 

Bjornsson,  Sven 

Minneota, 

Minn. 

Boquist,  Ebba  R. 

Kensington, 

Minn. 

Boquist,  Rachel 

Kensington, 

Minn. 

Brackett,  Alice  Lynn 

Mora, 

Minn. 

Brackett,  Louise 

Pine  City, 

Minn. 

Brandes,  Allie  C. 

Pine  City, 

Minn. 

Brick,  Rupert  J. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Brodhead,  Jessie  L. 

Royalton, 

Minn. 

Brodhead,  Mary  Kise 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Brustuen,  Petra  T. 

Appleton, 

Minn. 

Bullivant,  Nora  C. 

Kimball, 

Minn. 

Carpenter,  Maude  N. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Chalgren,  Edward 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Chalgren,  Henning 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 
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Clarity,  Katherine  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Clark,  Arthur 

Irving, 

Minn. 

Clark,  Forrest 

Irving, 

Minn. 

Clifton,  Ollie  Leona 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Clough,  Ethel  W. 

Spencer  Brook, 

Minn, 

Connelly,  Anna  Bea 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Cotter,  Guy  Albert 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Courtney,  Nora  C. 

Forest  City, 

Minn, 

Cowan,  May  Irene 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Cross,  George  W. 

Rice, 

Minn. 

Cutts,  Ruth  E. 

Howard  Lake, 

Minn, 

Dahlquist,  Carl  Sivert 

Warren, 

Minn. 

Dalager,  Julia 

Glenwood, 

Minn, 

Dodds,  Alice  Edna 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Driver,  Emrel  Jones 

Kimball, 

Minn, 

Dwyer,  Eliza 

Monticello, 

Minn 

Eltrich,  Charles 

Melrose, 

Minn, 

Engebretson,  Rosa  Oline 

Lowry, 

Minn, 

Engel,  Anthony 

St.  Cloud. 

Minn 

Engel,  F.  Carrie 

Anoka, 

Minn 

Engstrom,  Ida  Josephine 

St.  Paul, 

Minn, 

Erlandson,  Oscar 

Herman, 

Minn, 

Fearon,  May  Blanche 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Flynn,  Hannah 

Beardsley, 

Minn, 

Fuller,  Margie  May 

Melrose, 

Minn, 

Galvin,  Michael 

Montrose, 

Minn 

Gashn,  Jennie  E. 

St.  Francis, 

Minn, 

Glenz,  Gustav  A. 

Paynesville, 

Minn 

Hasty,  Agnes  L. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Hawn,  Carrie 

Sedan, 

Minn 

Hendershott,  Carl  S. 

Beaver  Creek, 

Minn, 

Hennemann,  Hattie  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Hennemann,  Leonora 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

ST.  CLOUD, 

MINNESOTA. 
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Holbrook.  Minnie  Alice 

Howard  Lake, 

Minn. 

HoJifer,  Henry  Herman 

Zion, 

Minn. 

Hollern,  Henry  Holifer 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Horner,  Jennie  Katherine 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Houde,  Cora  May 

Waite  Park, 

Minn. 

Hubbard,  Guy  Beattey 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Huntoon,  Annie  Norwood 

Albert  Lea, 

Minn. 

Hurley,  Mamie 

Pine  City, 

Minn. 

Jacoby,  Ida  Kathleen 

St.  Francis, 

Minn. 

Jermundson,  Lydia  M. 

Belgrade, 

Minn. 

Jermundson,  Mathilde 

Belgrade, 

Minn. 

Joa,  Leonard 

St.  Martin, 

Minn. 

Jodoin,  Adelaide 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Johnshoy,  Clara  Josephine 

Horeb, 

Minn. 

Johnson,  Emma 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Johnson,  John  Edward 

New  Paynesville 

,  Minn. 

Johnson,  Josephine  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Kaiser,  Otto  A. 

St.  Cloud,     . 

Minn. 

Kelly,  Ella  Lavona 

Annandale, 

Minn. 

Kennedy,  Mary  A. 

Kerkhoven, 

Minn. 

Keplinger,  Belle 

Deer  Creek, 

Minn. 

Kerr,  Janet  Marietta 

Villard, 

Minn. 

Kienow,  Rachel  A. 

Dixville, 

Minn. 

Kitowski,  Cecilia  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Knuteson,  Dagney 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 

Kuck,  Dora  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Larson,  Signey  Katherine 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Latterell,  Henry  M. 

Parent, 

Minn. 

Latterell,  Lewis  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Lausted,  Hulda  Sophia 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Lawler,  Margaret 

Kandiyoh'i, 

Minn. 

Lester,  Nellie 

Irving, 

Minn. 

Libby,  Ernest  Lee 

Hawick, 

Minn. 
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Lindberg,  Josie 

New  London, 

Minn, 

Linster,  Edward 

St.  Martin, 

Minn, 

Long,  Grace  Belle 

Mora, 

Minn. 

Lowery,  Maggie 

Chowen, 

Minn. 

Lowery,  Rosabelle 

Chowen, 

Minn. 

Luhman,  Pauline 

Howard  Lake, 

Minn, 

Lundstrom,  Hilda 

Rosendale, 

Minn 

McBride,  Ella  A. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn 

McBride,  Grace  Beatrice 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn, 

McCoy,  Agnes  Ellen 

Browns  Valley, 

Minn. 

McGregor,  Effie  Mae 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

McGregor,  Mabel  Vevia 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Mclver,  Jane  May 

Lowry, 

Minn 

McMahon,  George 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

McManus,  Mamie  Jane 

Watab, 

Minn, 

McVeety,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Howard  Lake, 

Minn. 

Madden,  Peter  R. 

Watertown, 

Minn, 

Madson,  Dora 

Belgrade, 

Minn, 

May,  Maggie  G. 

Montrose, 

Minn. 

Meagher,  Catherine 

St.  Wendel, 

Minn, 

Mensinger,  Anna  Caroline 

Brockway, 

Minn, 

Milton,  Jessie 

Howard, 

Minn, 

Nelson,  Anna  Josephine 

Parkers  Prairie, 

Minn, 

Nelson,  Christine 

New  London, 

Minn, 

Nelson,  Ernest 

Mora, 

Minn. 

Nelson,  John  August 

Friesland, 

Minn, 

Noel,  Bea 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Nordstedt,  Axel  Theodore 

St.  Cloud. 

Minn. 

Nott,  Alfred  Ponting 

Howard  Lake, 

Minn, 

Nott,  Maud  Gertrude 

Howard  Lake, 

Minn. 

Olson,  Nina  Albertina 

Hawick, 

Minn. 

Ostgulen,  Lina 

Terrace, 

Minn. 

Owen,  William  Claude 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA. 


Parks,  Bessie  May 

Royalton, 

Minn. 

Paulson,  Emma 

Sunburgh, 

Minn. 

Payden,  Mary  Annice 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Peabody,  William  T. 

Watkins, 

Minn. 

Pederson,  Elizabeth  A. 

Hegbert, 

Minn. 

Pederson,  Martin 

Irving, 

Minn. 

Peters,  William  Albert 

Maple  Lake, 

Minn. 

Peterson,  Emma  G. 

Minneota, 

Minn. 

Peterson,  William  L. 

Verndale, 

Minn. 

Poston,  Maud 

Forest  Lake, 

Minn. 

Quickstad,  Alma  Elizabeth 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Rathbun,  Demorna  Belle 

Rice, 

Minn. 

Raymond,  Elsie  Lucina 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Raymond,  Oliver 

St,  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Riley,  Ralph 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn, 

Ross,  Robert  F. 

Opole, 

Minn. 

Sahr,  Rose  Ida 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Saunders,  Lulu  A. 

Parkers  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Savage,  Fannie  Estelle 

Miles  City, 

Mont. 

Schmitt,  Mike  A. 

Cold  Springs, 

Minn. 

Schreifels,  Peter  M. 

Cold  Springs, 

Minn. 

Seifert,  Frank 

St.  Joseph, 

Minn. 

Shipstead,  Henrique  S. 

Belgrade, 

Minn. 

Shoemaker,  Elvin 

Kimball, 

Minn. 

Sjoquist,  Alma  Olivia 

Dassel, 

Minn. 

Skinner,  Nellie  I. 

Royalton, 

Minn. 

Smith,  Festus  E. 

Lamberton, 

Minn. 

Souer,  Fred  Martin 

Rice. 

Minn. 

Stanley,  Ira  George 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Stapleton,  John  Mick 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Stauffer,  Phoebe 

Burbank, 

Minn. 

Steenson,  Julia 

Sedan, 

Minn. 

Steichen,  Elizabeth 

St.  Joseph, 

Minn. 
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Stein,  Josephine 

Holdingford, 

Minn, 

Stream,  Carrie 

North  Branch, 

Minn, 

Stuart,  Florence  Adelia 

Ellis, 

Minn, 

Sweet,  Walter  Ward 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Swenson,  Emery  Warren 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Swenson,  Inga  Amelia 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Tart,  Ida  M. 

Alexandria, 

Minn, 

Thill,  Marie 

Rockville, 

Minn. 

Walberg,  Christine 

Detroit, 

Minn. 

Walker,  Lillian 

Rockford, 

Minn. 

Walz,  Joseph 

St.  Nicholas, 

Minn, 

Wentland,  George 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

West,  W.  G. 

Clearwater, 

Minn. 

Wetzel,  Amanda  A. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Whiting,  Jennie  Frances 

Spencer  Brook, 

Minn. 

Whitney,  Ira  Burton 

Kandiyohi, 

Minn. 

Wightman,  Carrie  Delphine 

Royalton, 

Minn. 

Wightman,  Emma  Antoinette 

Royalton, 

Minn. 

Wiley,  Lulu  Violet 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Wolf,  Gussa  Beatrice 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Woodburn,  Hannah  Jane 

Tenney, 

Minn. 

Young,  Alma  Regina 

Dalbo, 

Minn. 

Young,  Josephine 

Dalbo, 

Minn. 

Zabel,  Anna  H. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Zeidler,  John  F. 

Howard  Lake, 

Minn. 

SPECIAL. 

Bowman,  Mary  Frances 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Fuller,  Anna  Margaret 

Larimore, 

N.  D. 

Goerger,  Philip 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Peterson,  Plymouth  Oscar 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Schaefer,  Emma  C 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA. 
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MODEL  SCHOOL. 


SENIOR  GRADES. 


*Anderson,  Albert 
Astradson,  Mamie 
Avery,  Lawson 
Backel,  Henry  J. 
Baukol,  Sophy 
Block,  John 
Brick,  Elizabeth 
Brick,  Bennie 
Buckman,  August 
Buschman,  Hattie 
Carew,  Margaret 
Chalgren,  Leonard 
Chalgren,  Oscar 

^Clarity,  Katherine 
Clark,  Squair 

*Clough,  Ethel 

*Cotter,  Guy 
Crawford,  Richard 

*Cross,  George  W. 
Davidson,  Hanna 
Dueber,  Lucas 
Dyer,  Nellie 

*Engel,  Anthony 
Fink,  John 
Ford,  Lee 
Francis,  Irene 
Hankey,  Amelia 
Harrington,  Viva 


Hedlund,  Will 
Henkel,  Valentine 

*Hennemann,  Leonora 
Hibbard,  Eleanor 
Hohman,  Catherine 

*Houde,  Cora 
Johnson,  Emil 

*Johnson,  Emma 

"^Johnson,  Josephine 
Johnson,  Peter 

*Keplinger,  Belle 
Keyes,  Joseph 
Klein,  Nicholaus 
Koerber,  William 
Kraemer,  George 
Kringsberg,  Hilma 
La  Voie,  Nellie 

*Latterell,  Henry 

*Latterell,  Lewis 
Lehne,  Peter 

*Linster,  Edward 

*McBride,  Grace 
McCadden,  Bessie 
McCarthy,  Sarah 
McGregor,  Belle 

*McManus,  Mamie 
Maus,  John 
Moede,  William 
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Monroe,  Nellie 

Morgan,  John 

Moss,  Guy 

Nelles,  Andrew 

Nelles,  Cornie 

Nelles,  Edward 
*Nelson,  Ernest 

Olson,  Alfred 

Olson,  Rasmus 

Orton,  Margaret 

Ostgulen,  Lewis 
*Owen,  William  C. 

Pappenfus,  Hattie 
*Pederson,  Elizabeth 

Pelton,  Bert 

Preiss,  Martha 
^Raymond,  Oliver 

Robinson,  James 

Roeser,  Mary 

Rosenberger,  Clara 

Ruf,  Louis 
*Saunders,  Lulu 

Schmitt,  Charles 
*Schmitt,  Mike 


Schneider,  Norbet 

*Screifels,  Philip 
Schreiner,  William 
Schultz,  Edward 

*Seifert,  Frank 
Shaw,  Edgar 

*Souer,  Fred 

^Stanley,  Ira 
Stelzig,  Catherine 
Terwey,   Henry 
Theisen,  Peter 
Thompson,  Mary 
Thompson,  T.  A. 
Totz,  Emma 

*Walz,  Joseph 
Ward,  Philip 
Weber,  Katie 

*Whiting,  Jennie 

*Whitney,  Ira 

*Wightman,  Carrie 
Winther,  Sigurd 
Wolter,  Edward 

*Woodburn,  Hannah 
Zeltinger,  John 


GRAMMAR  GRADES. 


Anderson,  Anton 
Avery,  May 
Biessener,  Nicholas 
Bilstein,  Charles 
Blommer,  Herman 
Blood,  Chester 


Blood,  Mabel 
Brick,  Philip 
Campbell,  Hyme 
Carew,  Will 
Carl,  John 
Carter,  John 
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Clarity,  Edward 
Culliton,  Wilfred 
Curtis,  Fred 
Dalager,  Hannah 
D'Neffe,  Louise 
Dorr,  Michael 
Dowling,  Katie 
Emmel,  Carl 
Finnegan,  Lillian 
Forster,  Maggie 
Freeberg,  Ellen 
Gominsky,  Theodore 
Gross,  Sebastian 
Harrington,   Binnie 
Humbert,  Frank 
Iten,  Martin 
Joy,  Katie 
Kleeberger,  Frank 
Kutzman,  Joseph 
Lambert,  Leonora 
Lenger,  Peter 
Lukanitsch,  Marcus 
Mackrell,  Will 
Malisheske,  Anthony 
Malisheske,  Mary 
Malstrom,  William 
Martin,  Geneva 
Maus,  Lena 
Mitchell,   Ruth 
Moeller,  Theodore 
Nelson,  Anna 
Nierengarten,  Henry 


'Promoted  to  Normal  Department 


Nierengarten,  Mary 
Parent,  Arthur 
Patterson,   Ernest 
Preiss,  Andrew 
Rassier,  Peter 
Rochat,  Eleanor 
Ruck,  Matthew 
Sakry,  Peter 
Salzbrum,  Robert 
.    Shoemaker,  Isabel 
Shoemaker,  John 
Smart,  Forrest 
Stevenson,  Margaret 
Sutton,  Fred 
Sutton,  Nettie 
Swanson,  Alice 
Swanson,  Fred 
Swenson,  Ellen 
Swenson,  Irene 
Taylor,  Louise 
Tomlinson,  Kate 
Van  Dyke,  Sam 
Wernert,  Aloyius 
West,  James 
Whitney,  Edith 
Whitney,  Grace 
Wikman,  Henry 
Wilkinson,  Bert 
Williams,  Edwin 
Wolf,  George 
*Zabel,  Anna 
Zapp,  Carl 

during  the  year. 
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PRIMARY  GRADES. 


Atwood,  Marjorie 
Avery,  Emmet 
Buckman,  Esther 
Buckman,  Frank 
Buckman,  Herman 
Carew,  Charles 
Carew,  Ethel 
Carlson,  Harry 
Du  Bois,  Jessie 
Hilder,  Ernest 
Landowski,  John 
Liljdahl,  Frank 
Liljdahl,  Hulda 
Liljdahl,  Lillian 


Liljdahl,  Peter 
Lukanitsch,  John 
Martin,  Ethel 
Mitchell,  Dorothy 
Penney,  William 
Rhodes,  Lina 
Smith,  Jesse 
Tomlinson,  Sherwood: 
Warner,  Elizabeth 
Wastrom,  Ella 
Wastrom,  Frank 
Williams,  Elmer 
Young,  Kate 


KINDERGA  RTEN. 


Abell,  Walter 
Baxter,  Ruth 
Buckman,  Arthur 
Buckman,  Phebe 
Carter,   Helen 
Clark,  Carol 
Clark,  Guy 
Crosby,  Helen 
Eastman,  Katherine 
Ellis,  Sara 
Ervin,  Kingsley 
Fowler,  Clara 
Hertig,  Helen 
Jerrard,  Walter 
Johnson,  Ernest 


Johnson,  Eva  May 
Kercher,   Ralph 
Larson,  Viola 
Liljdahl,  Mabel 
Metzel,  Gladys 
Miner,  Wallace 
Oberg,  Philip 
Oberg,  Roswell 
Peterson,  Lilly 
Reed,  Chester 
Riley,  Harold 
Rockwood,  Clifford 
Rockwood,  Malcome 
Romdenne,  Renee 
Ross,  Evelyn 
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Sigloh,  Mabel 
Smith,  Mildred 
Smith,  Perry 
Smith,  Rachel 
Staples,  Leander 
Sullivan,  Earl 
Vanderhoof,  Cornelia 


Vanderhoof,  Theresa 
Whitney,  Guida 
Whitney,  Lucile 
Whitney,  Wheelock 
Wright,  Almira 
Wright,  Florence 
Young,  Roy 


I^EGAPirFULArciON. 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Senior  Class         ----.._  I0 

Junior  Class 7 

Graduate  Class — Advanced  Course             -         -  5 

Elementary  Course  53 

A  Class — Advanced  Course         -  1 

Elementary  Course  48 

B  Class        -                           -----  123 

C  Class             -                  ...                  -  -     181 

Special        -                            -         -                  -         -  5 

PRACTICE  DEPARTMENT. 


433 


Senior  Grades     -  ....  io^ 

Grammar  Grades     -  76 

Primary  Grades  -  27 

207 

Kindergarten  Department  -         -  44 

Total  for  all  Departments        -         -         -  684 

Counted  Twice  -  32 

Total  Enrollment 652 


Qraduatirjg  Class,  Jui?e  \1  1899* 


ADVANCED  LATIN  COURSE. 


Gertrude  Laurenza  Enderle.       Harry  William  Hibbard. 
Edward  Mathias  Gans.  Alice  Louise  Kercher. 


ADVANCED  ENGLISH  COURSE. 


Jessie  Eliza  Ashley.  Cora  Jane  Maybury- 

Mary  Harriet  Ferraby.  James  Arthur  Petrie. 

Bertha  Alma  Lyons.  Edith  Elizabeth  Whittemore. 

ADVANCED  GRADUATE  COURSE. 

John  Walter  Clippinger.  Walmer  Turner  Sture. 

Ella  Green  Gould.  Laura  May  Ward. 
Emma  Catherine  Heffner. 

ELEMENTARY  GRADUATE  COURSE. 

Agnes  Christine  Arneson.  Josephine  Larsen. 

Elizabeth  Willamine  Becker.  Grace  Emily  Mahan. 

Marion  Madeline  Bucher.  Martha  Nelson. 

Sybil  Harriet  Clark.  James  Joseph  Nolan. 

Eva  May  Davis.  Agnes  Catherine  O'Donnell. 

Mary  Amanda  Doran.  Bessie  Maybelle  Ostrander. 

Mary  Gertrude  Fiebiger.  Gertrude  McNutt  Richmond. 

Mary  Alphonsus  Gallagher.  Nora  Jessica  Sheridan. 

Edward  Nelson  Hamilton.  Lizzie  Adams  Stanley. 
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Sarah  Ann  Holmes. 
Ida  Amelia  Howard. 
Lillie  Harriet  Kook. 


Genevieve  Washburn. 
Abbie  Whittemore. 


ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 


Emma  Kennedy  Ballentine. 
Therese  Cecilia  Biebel. 
Johanna  Christine  Brant. 
Grace  Eva  Cotter. 
Agnes  Couture. 
Claud  Elsworth  Covey. 
Harriet  Crosby. 
Eva  Leona  Emerson. 
Nina  Florence  Finch. 
Lillias  Gillespie. 
Sara  Blanche  Gilman. 
Lottie  Crawford  Hall. 
Frances  Agnes  Harmer. 
Edward  James  Johnson. 
Julia  Johnson. 
Ada  Lovie  Knowlton. 
Henry  George  Krinbring. 
Eva  Elizabeth  Libby. 


Alma  Anna  Lindenberg. 
Blanche  Alma  Martin. 
John  Albert  Mattson- 
Annette  Miller. 
Margaret  Gwendolen 

Mosford. 
Margaret  Jane  Myers. 
Lovinia  Augusta  Norris. 
Karl  Emil  Peterson. 
Peter  Julius  Pohl, 
Edna  Boden  Rich. 
Myrtle  May  Skinner. 
Helen  Elizabeth  Smith. 
Cordelia  Hortense  Street. 
Lottie  Esther  Thacker. 
Minnie  Christina  Thoreson. 
Ole  Titrud. 
Bessie  Agnes  Tomlinson. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL  COURSE. 

Aribert  Freeman  Hall. 


(SlI^GULA^. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  DIPLOMAS  AS  STATE  CER- 
TIFICATES. 


By  legislative  enactment,  diplomas  of  the  State  Normal 
schools  are  valid  as  certificates  of  qualification  to  teach  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  state  under  the  following  provis- 
ions, viz: 

(i)  A  diploma  of  any  one  of  the  State  Normal  schools 
is  made  a  temporary  state  certificate  of  the  first  grade  for 
the  two  years  of  actual  teaching  service  required  by  the 
Normal  student's  pledge. 

(2)  After  two  years  of  service  the  diploma  may  be  coun- 
tersigned by  the  president  of  the  school  from  which  it  was 
issued,  and  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  service  has  been 
successful  and  satisfactory  to  the  supervising  schuol  author- 
ities under  whom  it  was  rendered.  Such  indorsement  will 
make  the  diploma  of  the  Elementary  Course  a  state  certifi- 
cate for  five  years,  and  the  diploma  of  the  Advanced  Course 
a  life  certificate. 

(3)  Diplomas  of  the  Elementary  Course  may  be  re-in- 
dorsed upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  five  years  of  successful 
service  after  a  previous  indorsement  or  re-indorsement;  and 
each  re-indorsement  makes  the  diploma  a  state  certificate 
for  five  years. 

CONDITIONS  OF  INDORSEMENT. 

(1)  While  it  is  hoped  that  all  graduates  will  earn  the 
right  to  have  their  diplomas  indorsed,  great  care  will  be 
taken  in  this  matter,  and  the  indorsement  will  not  be  granted 
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in  any  case  in  which  the  holder  fails  to  render  acceptable 
service  during  the  test  period,  or  in  any  way  fails  to  show 
himself  worthy  of  the  marked  professional  recognition  and 
honor  so  bestowed.    , 

(2)  After  the  completion  of  two  years  of  service,  appli- 
cation for  indorsement  may  be  made  to  the  respective  Nor- 
mal Schools,  upon  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose.  The 
applicant  should  make  a  complete  report  of  teaching  done 
since  graduation,  and  should  give  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  supervising  school  authorities  under  whom  the  work 
was  done  and  to  whom  blanks  may  be  sent  upon  which  to 
give  their  testimonials  as  to  the  quality  of  the  service  ren- 
dered. When  such  testimonials  have  been  received,  it  they 
are  approved  by  the  Board  of  Presidents  of  Normal  Schools, 
a  certificate  of  indorsement  will  be  sent  to  the  applicant. 

(3)  After  the  completion  of  five  years  of  service  subse- 
quent to  the  indorsement  or  re-indorsement  ot  a  diploma  of 
the  elementary  course,  application  for  re-indorsement  may 
be  made  upon  special  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose. 

(4)  All  graduates  who  are  eligible  for  either  indorse- 
ment or  re-indorsement  should  make  application  for  the 
same  at  once. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  qualify  young  people  for  the 
teaching  service  of  the  state  of  Minnesota.  To  the  extent 
that  the  purpose  of  an  organization  determines  its  character 
all  the  work  of  the  school  is  professional.  It  does  not  give 
general  culture  for  its  own  sake;  it  does  not  aim  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  for  college,  nor  for  the  general  pur 
suits  ot  lite.  It  gives  general  culture,  its  graduates  are  ad- 
mitted without  examination  to  the  State  University  and  to 
other  colleges,  its  professional  work  upon  the  common 
school  branches  and  other   subjects   includes  a  preparation 
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for  business,  and  the  moral  education  which  qualifies  young 
men  and  women  to  be  safe  guides  for  the  state's  children  is 
a  good  preparation  for  "complete  living"  and  is  beneficial 
in  all  the  walks  of  life;  but  these  results,  though  actual  and 
abundant,  are  incidental  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
school. 

The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  better  schools  gives 
rise  to  an  urgent  demand  for  more  teachers  who  have  re- 
ceived adequate  training  and  preparation  for  their  work.  It 
is  the  special  function  of  the  Normal  school  to  supply  this 
demand. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


By  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Normal  School  directors 
on  April  5,  1895,  provision  is  made  for  five  courses  of  study, 
the  relative  time  given  to  the  various  subjects  in  each  being 
indicated  on  the  following  pages: 

1.  An  Advanced  English  course,  extending  through  five 
years. 

2.  An  Advanced  Latin  course,  extending  through  five 
years. 

3.  An  Advanced  course  for  graduates  of  high  schools 
and  colleges,  extending  through  two  years. 

4.  An  Elementary  course  for  graduates  of  high  schools 
and  colleges,  extending  through  one  year. 

5.  An  Elementary  course  extending  through  three  years. 
Courses  1,  2  and    5   are   open   to   all   who    hold   a  second 

grade  teacher's  certificate  or  who  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  the  subjects  required  for  such  certificate,  ex- 
cepting history,  civil  government,  and  the  theory  and  art  of 
teaching.* 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  also  a  Kindergarten 
Training  course  of  two  years,  for  those  who  desire  to  fit  them- 
selves for  Kindergarten  work.  This  course  is  open  only  to 
High  School  or  College  graduates,  or  to  those  who  have 
completed  any  one  of  the  courses  given  above. 

*NOTE.—  Attention  is  called  to  changes  in  the 
Courses  of  Study  to  be  found  in  the  supplement  at  the 
end  of  this  Catalogue. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 


For  Normal  schools  of  Minnesota,  as  revised  by  the  presi- 
dents,  April  15th  and  )6th,  1898: 
[Numerals  designate  the  number  of  recitations  given  each  subject.] 


ELEMENTARY    COURSE. 


ADVANCED   COURSES. 
ENGLISH.  LATIN. 


FIRST  YEAR— "c"  CLASS. 


Arithmetic 

120 

Arithmetic 

120 

Arithmetic 

120> 

Geography 

120 

Geography 

120 

Geography 

120 

Grammar 

120 

Grammar 

120 

Grammar 

120 

Music 

120 

Music 

120 

Music 

120 

Drawing 

120 

Drawing 

120 

Drawing 

120 

Reading 

60 

Reading 

60 

Reading 

60 

Physiology 

60 

Physiology 
SECOND  YEAR— 

60 
"b"  class. 

Physiology 

60 

Algebra 

120 

Algebra 

180 

Algebra 

180 

History 

120 

History 

120 

History 

120 

Rhetoric 

60 

Rhetoric 

60 

Rhetoric 

60 

Botany 

60 

Botany 

60 

Botany 

60 

Psychology  and 

Literature 

120 

Latin 

120 

Methods 

180 

THIRD  YEAR — ' 

'a"  class. 

Physics 

120 

Pln'sics 

120 

Physics 

120 

Geometry 

120 

Geometry 

180 

Geometry 

120 

Zoology 

60 

Zoology 

120 

Zoology 

60 

Civics 

60 

Civics 

60 

Civics 

60 

Literature 

60 

Literature 

60 

Latin 

180 

Mode!  Teaching 

120 

FOURTH  YEAR— JUNIOR  CLASS. 


Psvchologv  and 

~  Methods        240 
Chemistry  120 

Physics  60 

Gen.  Historv        120 


Psychology  and 

Methods  240 

Chemistry  60 

Plusics  60 

Latin  1 80 


FIFTH  YEAR— SENIOR  CLASS. 


English  History 
and  Literature!. 20 

Model  Teachingl20 

Social  Science        60 

Philosophy  of 
Education  and 


Ethics 

Physiography 

Astronomy- 

History  of  Edu- 
cation 


60 
60 
60 

60 


English  History 

and  Literature  120 
Model  Teaching  120 
Social  Science  60 

Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation and  Ethics  60 
Physiography  or 

Astronomy  60 

Latin  120 
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'COURSES  OF  STUDY  FOR   HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 


ELEMENTARY   COURSE. 
ONE  YEAR. 


Psychology  and  General 

Methods 

120 

Methods  in  Drawing 

30 

Reviews  and  Methods  in 

Geography 

60 

Reviews  and  Methods  in 

Grammar 

60 

Methods  in  Elementary 

Science 

60 

Lectures  on  School  Man- 

agement 

30 

Reviews  and  Methods  in 

Arithmetic 

60 

Methods  in  Vocal  Music 

30 

Methods  in  Reading 

30 

Model  Teaching 

90 

ADVANCED  COURSE. 

TWO  YEARS.; 
FIRST  YEAR— JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Psvchology  and  General 

*  Methods  120 

Methods  in  Drawing  60 

Reviews  and  Methods  in 

Geography  60 

Reviews  and  Methods  in 

Grammar  120 

Reviews  and  Methods  in 

History  60 

Lectures  on  School  Man- 
agement 30 

Reviews  and  Methods  in 

Arithmetic  60 

Methods  in  Vocal  Music.  60 


.Rhetorical  Exercises,  Chorus  Prac- 
tice. Physical  Training  and  Pen- 
manship throughout  all  courses. 


SECOND  YEAR— SENIOR  CLASS. 

Methods  in  Literary  In- 
terpretation 60 

Laboratory    Method   in 

Elementary  Science  60 

Advanced  Psvchologv, 
Child  Study  and  Pri- 
mary Methods  120 

Model  Teaching  120 

Philosophy  ofEducation 

and  Ethics  60 

History  of  Education  60 

Social  Science  60 
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THE  TERM  PROGRAM 

For  the  A,  B  and  C  classes  is  as  follows: 


A  CLASS. 

Physics  1 
Geometry  I 
Literature  I 
Latin  I 
Zoology 
Teaching 


A   CLASS. 

Physics  I  &  II 
Geometry  I  &  II 
Literature  II 
Latin  II 
Civics 
Teaching 


A    CLASS. 

Physics  II 
Geometry  II 
Literature  I&  III 
Latin  III 
Zoology 
Civics 


FALL.  TERM. 


B    CLASS. 


C  CLASS. 


History  I 
Rhetoric  I 
Algebra  I 
Botany 
Psychology 


Arithmetic  I  &  II 
Geography  I  &  II 
Grammar  I  &  II 
Drawing  I  &  II 
Music  I  &  II 


General  Methods  Reading 

Physiology 


WINTER  TERM. 

B  CLASS. 

History  I  &  II 
Rhetoric  I 
Algebra  II 
Latin  I 
Psychology 
General  Methods 

SPRING    TERM. 

B  CLASS. 

History  II 
Algebra  III 
Latin  II 
Botany 
Psychology 
General  Methods 
Special  Methods 


c  class. 

Same  as  for 
Autumn  Term. 

C  CLASS. 

Same  as  for 
Autumn  Term. 


In  above  tabulation  "I"  placed  after  a  subject  indicates  the  first  terms' 
work  in  that  subject,  ''II"  the  second  term's  work,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  term  program  that  either  new  students 
or  former  students  can  enter  the  A.  B  and  C*  classes  at  the  beginning  of 
any  term  and  find  a  program  of  work  suited  to  their  wants. 

[*Xote— By  action  of  the  State  Normal  Board  at  its  Session  of  April 
21,  1899,  no  new  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  C  class.] 


Outlines  op  Subjects. 


(The  brief  exposition  of  a  number  of  subjects  given  on  the  following 
pages  will  furnish  a  general  idea  of  the  work  done  in  all  subjects.) 

PROFESSIONAL  WORK. 

MISS  ISABEL  LAWRENCE. 


The  elementary  course  includes  Psychology,  General 
Method,  Special  Method  and  Practice. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  the  advanced  students  take  a 
special  course  in  Child  Study,  Method  or  History  and  Ele- 
mentary Science,  Advanced  Psychology,  History  and 
Science  of  Education  and  Sociology. 

Every  part  of  this  course  of  pedagogy  is  brought  directly 
into  connection  with  the  art  of  teaching.  Child  psychology, 
taught  through  reminiscence,  reported  scientific  observa- 
tion, and  personal  observation;  the  order  of  mental  develop- 
ment through  the  periods  of  childhood  and  youth,  studied 
in  the  same  way;  physical  conditions  accompanying  mental 
states — these  are  studied  as  the  most  valuable  psychology 
for  the  teacher.  Immediate  application. in  the  actual  teach- 
ing, or  criticism  of  actual  teaching  in  the  psychology  class, 
serves  to  connect  theory  with  reality,  and  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  glibly  recited  generalizations  whose  applica- 
tion to  actual  teaching  will  never  be  made. 

General  Method  can  only  continue  this  work,  emphasizing 
concrete  application  in  actual  lesson-planning  and  lesson- 
giving. 
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Special  Method  does  not  mean  method  of  special  sub- 
jects. Instead,  the  various  periods  of  development  in  child- 
hood and  youth  are  taken  up  successively,  with  the  means 
of  promoting  healthy  growth  suitable  to  each  period.  Actual 
teaching  forms  a  still  greater  part  of  this  work. 

Practice  extends  the  work  for  the  pupil  by  giving  each 
pupil  a  small  class  of  children  to  study  and  teach  for  six 
weeks,  one  hour  per  day.  Three  such  periods  ot  six  weeks 
each  are  spent  with  different  grades  in  the  model  school. 
This  work  is  accompanied  by  general  and  specific  criticism 
of  work  done. 

Another  six  weeks,  one  period  per  day,  is  spent  in  the 
public  schools,  where  a  city  grade  is  placed  in  the  charge  of 
the  pupil  for  one  period  each  day.  The  regular  teacher  is 
first  observed,  the  mechanics  of  general  room-management 
being  particularly  noted.  Then  the  pupil  teacher  takes 
charge  of  the  entire  room  with  the  regular  teacher  present. 
Finally,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  teacher,  the  pupil 
proves  his  ability  to  manage  a  school. 

Ability  to  study  the  problems  of  teaching,  and  an  absorb- 
ing interest  in  the  study,  are  among  the  best  results  of  this 
training. 

OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE  IN  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent  and  Board 
of  Education  of  St.  Cloud,  our  students  are  permitted  to 
observe  and  practice  in  certain  designated  school-rooms  of 
the  city,  thus  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  acquire  expe- 
rience under  conditions  exactly  similar  to  those  they  will 
meet  with  when  they  are  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  Teachers  are  selected  for  such  rooms  who  are  es- 
pecially qualified  to  exemplify  the  correct  principles  of  the 
science  and  art  of  education  and  who  are,  at  the  same  time, 
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capable  of  sympathetic  but  searching  criticism  on  the  ef- 
forts of  the  pupil-teachers.  This  arrangement,  supplement- 
ing the  teaching  of  smaller  groups  of  children  in  the  Model 
department  of  the  Normal  School,  adds  greatly  to  the  power 
and  skill  of  the  graduates  of  this  school. 


CHILD  STUDY. 


The  purpose  of  the  work  in  child-study  has  not  been  the 
addition  of  new  truths  to  that  science.  What  has  been  main- 
ly sought  is  right  attitude  on  the  part  of  young  teachers — 
the  attitude  which  will  make  them  hesitate  to  employ  any 
measure  in  the  schoolroom  without  first  understanding  the 
condition  of  the  individual  child  who  is  to  be  affected.  To 
this  end,  child-study  is  a  most  effective,  if  not  the  most 
effective  means. 

Skilled  interpretation  of  particular  facts  is  ever  the  result 
of  deep  general  knowledge.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  we 
have  attempted  first  of  all  to  make  our  pupils  acquainted 
with  what  is  already  known  of  child  nature.  The  most  im- 
portant studies  on  the  subject  are  read  and  then  verified  in 
three  ways:  (i)  Through  reminiscence;  (2)  Through  au- 
tobiographies; (3)  Through  observation  of  the  children  of 
the  kindergarten,  model  school  and  public  schools. 

Besides  tests  on  the  senses,  the  class  is  taught  to  apply 
simple  fatigue  tests,  to  find  out  the  nature  of  representation 
in  individuals — whether  strongly  auditory,  visual,  or  motor, 
— and  to  adapt  the  method  of  recitation  to  this  condition  of 
the  pupil. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  study  of  children's  interests 
in  various  lines,  with  various  simple  methods  of  testing  in- 
dividuals and  classes.  The  students  are  led  to  appreciate 
and  apply  the  working-basis  which  such  knowledge   affords 
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the  teacher,  in  selecting  material  for  literature  and  nature 
study,  adapting  courses  of  study,  and  modifying  methods 
of  presentation. 

The  study  of  children's  emotions  is  made  of  direct  assist- 
ance in  problems  of  discipline  and  moral  culture. 


ARITHMETIC. 

WAITE  A.  SHOEMAKER,  PD.  D. 

Have  you  considered  this — that  persons  naturally  skilled  in  computa- 
tion seem  clever  in  all  branches  of  science,  whereas  those  naturally  slow, 
if  instructed  and  exercised  in  this,  will  yet  all  of  them,  if  they  derive  no 
other  advantage,  make  such  progress  as  to  become  cleverer  than  they 
were  before? — Plato. 

The  fundamental  mistake  in  teaching  number,  fractions,  etc.,  is  in  the 
beginning  to  take  for  granted  that  the  pupils  will  see  the  relation  through 
the  language,  and  in  not  presenting  the  things  in  which  the  relation  may 
be  seen.— W.  W  Speer. 

The  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  is  determined  largely 
by  what  is  considered  to  be  its  educational  value  and  scope. 
If  it  can  be  the  means  of  calling  forth  certain  essential  pow- 
ers of  the  mind  with  less  waste  of  time  and  energy  than 
other  subjects,  then  it  is  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  the 
school  curriculum;  otherwise  not.  Arithmetic  is  the  branch 
through  which  the  mind  may  easiest  and  earliest  know  pure 
truth  and  be  aroused  thereby  to  a  consciousness  of  power 
which  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  mind.  The  power  of  abstrac- 
tion is  awakened  with  an  energy  proportionate  to  the  exact- 
ness and  definiteness  of  the  material  presented. 

The  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  subject  and  in 
the  light  of  which  all  its  operations  should  be  interpreted  is 
the  discovery  of  the  inherent  relation  existing  between 
unity  and  multiplicity.     Indeed  a  thing  is  not  separable  into 
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parts  excepting  those  parts  are  new  units,  or  are  composed 
of  units  which  bear  a  necessary  relation  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whole. 

No  one  has  an  abstract  idea  until  he  can  couple  it  with 
concrete  reality;  he  may  know  a  symbol  but  it  is  not  even  a 
symbol  to  him  unless  he  has  a  basis  for  it  in  the  concrete. 

One  may  teach  tricks  with  the  symbols  of  number  with- 
out reference  to  the  concrete  definite  unit  upon  which  the 
number  is  built,  but  he  is  not  teaching  number.  What  he 
teaches  may  even  pass  in  the  life  of  trade  for  a  knowledge 
of  number,  but  it  is  simply  valueless  as  to  the  culture  to  be 
obtained  from  understanding  real  number.  It  omits  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  tree  use  of  the  faculties  by  which  the  mind  re- 
realizes  its  power  in  dealing  with  that  which  it  knows  to  be 
necessarily  true. 

Pupils  should  be  trained  to  look  within  and  test  the  qual- 
ity of  their  knowledge  at  each  step.  The  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  principles  they  apply  or  the  rules  they  can  sometimes 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  book  or  the  teacher,  and 
sometimes  he  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  discovery  by  ob- 
serving the  truth  in  several  instances  and  inferring  its  gen- 
eral application.  In  either  case  the  truth  is  to  him  not  ab- 
solute and  the  culture  value  of  the  process  is  no  greater 
than  that  obtained  from  understanding  the  application  of 
any  other  rule  whose  exceptions  are  possible  and  even  prob- 
able. It  is  impossible  to  know  upon  authority  a  truth  as 
absolute. 

The  faculties  unfold  in  the  same  order  in  all  grades, 
among  all  persons  and  at  all  times.  The  strength  and  in- 
tensity of  action  varies  greatly,  but  the  order  is  constant. 
There  are  no  imaginative  pictures,  without  there  are  at  first 
sense  perceptions.  No  reasoning  without  both  the  preced- 
ing, yet   each    returns  to  enrich   the   others   and   thus   each 
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passes  into  the  other.  If  any  real  knowledge  of  number  is 
to  be  obtained  there  must  be  a  sure  foundation  laid  in  per- 
ception, i.  e.,  objects  must  be  presented.  Unless  the  rela- 
tion is  between  definite  realities  it  can  never  be  seen  as  re- 
lation to  all.  On  the  other  hand,  care  must  be  taken  that 
something  more  is  done  and  that  the  child  shall  not  remain 
in  the  stage  of  sense  perception  and  that  become  the  end 
of  number  work  rather  than  a  means  to  a  higher  develop- 
ment. 

So  long  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  asking  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Normal  school,  though  they  have  a  second 
grade  teacher's  certificate  or  are  qualified  to  pass  an  exam- 
ination equal  to  its  requirements,  can  give  no  better  reason 
for  their  belief  in  the  rule  for  the  multiplication  of  fractions 
than  that  the  books  say  so;  and  so  long  as  the  remaining 
minority  cannot  apply  the  rule  to  a  concrete  instance  with 
the  objects  present;  it  appears  that  there  is  too  much  taken 
upon  authority,  too  little  of  real  knowledge. 

The  course  in  arithmetic  is  calculated  to  utilize  all  the 
knowledge  the  pupil  brings,  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  processes  which  repeat  themselves 
so  frequently  in  the  subject  and  form  the  substratum  for  all 
mathematics.  When  he  sees  the  necessity  of  these  funda- 
mental relations  and  can  detect  in  each  new  problem  the 
truth  which  is  common  to  all  the  facts  of  arithmetic,  he  has 
organized  and  mastered  the  subject.  All  knowledge  the 
pupil  brings,  no  matter  how  superficial  it  may  be,  will  be  of 
use  as  it  will  save  time  for  him.  When  a  pupil  passes  arith- 
metic he  is  expected  to  have  a  teacher's  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  He  sees  arithmetic  as  a  whole  and  each  part  as  an 
illustration  of  principles  that  have  an  application  through- 
out the  subject.  He  recognizes  that  a  principle  may  be 
discovered  by  the  pupil  without  turning  him  back  and  mak- 
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ing  him  waste  time  upon  many  things  already  known  just 
because  they  are  in  a  fixed  order  in  the  text.  He  knows 
arithmetic,  rather  than  any  text  on  arithmetic.  The  pupil 
should  see  each  fact  in  its  relation  to  the  subject  and  in  the 
light  of  the  laws  of  mental  growth. 

Thus  viewed,  arithmetic  is  a  means, — is  an  exemplification 
of  the  laws  of  mind,  while  it  includes  a  fit  preparation  for 
the  world  of  trade. 


BIOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

MR.  GEO.  C.  HUBBARD. 


This  department  provides  instruction  in  Botany,  Zoology 
and  Physiology. 

In  each  of  these  subjects,  the  student  learns  by  direct  ob- 
servation as  far  as  possible  in  the  time  alloted  to  the  work. 
Experiments  are  performed.  A  suitable  collection  of  man- 
uals and  laboratory  guides  is  also  furnished  each  student  to 
-assist  and  direct  in  his  advancement. 

As  aids  in  this  work  the  school  is  provided  with  an  aqua- 
rium, various  cabinets  for  apparatus  and  collections,  a  large 
herbarium,  laboratory  tables,  compound  microscopes,  dis- 
secting microscopes,  tables  for  germinating  and  potted 
plants,  and  various  other  minor  accessories,  including  an 
Azoux  manikin,  and  a  human  skeleton. 

The  course  of  study  provides  for  one  term's  work  in 
Physiology,  one  in  Botany,  and  one  in  Zoology.  (See  new 
course  of  study  in  Supplement  at  the  end  of  the  Catalogue.) 
Those  taking  the  Advanced  English  Course  have  an  addi- 
tional term  in  Biology. 

The  general  aim  of  the  work  is  to  secure  the  training 
which  comes  from  the  study  of  the  Biological  Sciences,  and 
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to  give  culture  which  will  be  helpful  in  teaching  in  the 
grades  of  the  public  schools. 

In  Physiology  an  effort  is  made  to  connect  all  ideas  per- 
taining to  the  human  body  with  the  central  idea  that  the 
body  is  the  servant  of  the  mind,  and  to  show  that  structure 
and  activity  are,  on  the  whole,  conducive  to  this  end.  More 
particular  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  Nutrition  and 
the  Nervous  System. 

In  Botany  and  Zoology,  the  student  is  encouraged  to  look 
upon  each  species  of  plant  or  animal  as  having  some  activ- 
ity to  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature;  then  the  shape, 
color,  texture,  organs,  tissues,  etc.,  are  studied  in  order  to 
determine  as  far  as  possible  how  each  subserves  in  main- 
taining the  activities  helpful  or  necessary  to  the  purpose  of 
the  organism. 

To  give  an  idea  of  scientific  classification,  and  of  the  or- 
ganism in  its  natural  environment,  students  are  given  some 
work  in  the  collection  and  determination  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. In  Botany,  each  student  is  expected  to  prepare  an 
herbarium  containing  atleast  thirty  species  of  our  wild  plants; 
in  Zoology,  the  minimum  is  a  collection  of  fifty  species 
of  insects.  In  special  instances,  the  student  may  arrange 
with  the  teacher  to  do  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  instead 
of  preparing  a  collection. 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

B.   B  JAMES,  A.  M. 


This  department  occupies  four  rooms,  viz.,  a  recitation 
room,  fitted  with  dark  curtains,  heliostat,  projection  appar- 
atus, etc.,  an  apparatus-room,  a  physical  laboratory  and  a 
chemical  laboratory.     The  laboratories  are  fitted  with  mod- 
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ern  appliances  for  individual  work,  tables,  drawers,  lockers, 
gas,  water,  etc. 

The  work  done  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  is  planned  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  needs  of  the  young  people  who  are  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  observational  and  experimental  study  ot  the 
facts  of  nature  gives  to  the  young  an  intelligent  interest  in 
their  surroundings,  a  manual  dexterity  in  investigation,  a 
practical  way  of  looking  at  things  external  to  themselves 
and  a  better  insight  into  their  own  relations  to  the  rest  of 
the  world — all  of  which  are  highly  conducive  to  success 
in  any  line  of  activity  and  cannot  be  so  well  acquired 
through  any  other  line  of  school  work.  That  the  teaching 
of  Science  should  accomplish  these  ends  it  must  be  done  by 
encouraging  individual,  immediate  contact  with  the  ma- 
terials in  nature  which  are  subject  to,  and  illustrate  the  laws 
of  nature.  Accordingly,  much  of  the  work  is  experimental, 
only  such  time  being  devoted  to  discussion  and  exposition 
as  seems  necessary  in  weeding  out  wrong  notions  and  fixing 
right  ones. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  endeavor  made  to 
have  the  apparatus  so  far  as  possible  cheap  and  easily 
duplicated  in  any  country  town.  Not  all  elementary  laws 
can  be  investigated  with  apparatus  of  this  kind,  but  such 
work  as  the  primary-school  teacher  is  advised  to  undertake 
is  done  with  apparatus  made  by  the  pupils  themselves. 


ENGLISH. 

MR.  M.   D.  AVERY, 


The  work  as  planned  in  the  department  of  English  pro- 
vides instruction  in  the  following  subjects:  Grammar,  Com- 
position and   Rhetoric,   Reading  and  Literature.     The  time 
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devoted  to  each  of  these  subjects  may  be  learned  by  con- 
sulting the  new  course  of  study. 

On  the  basis  of  the  unit  of  language  dealt  with  in  the 
subject,  the  above  branches  may  be  separated  into  two 
groups:  (i)  Grammar,  which  deals  with  the  sentence.  (2) 
Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Reading  and  Literature,  which 
treat  connected  sentences  or  discourse. 

GRAMMAR. 

The  sentence  with  its  numerous  forms  and  many  shades 
of  meaning  is  the  subject  of  grammar.  This  great  variety 
must  be  thought  into  the  unity  of  a  single  principle.  Every 
tact  in  the  subject  must  be  interpreted  and  seen  in  the  light 
of  this  principle  if  grammar  is  to  be  understood.  That  there 
is  and  must  be  such  a  general  truth  in  every  subject  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  subjects  exist.  It  is  not  chance  nor  caprice 
that  has  separated  facts  into  arithmetic,  geography,  etc. 
There  must  be  some  idea  in  the  subject  which  determines 
what  facts  belong  to  it  and,  hence,  to  which  they  all  stand 
related.  This  will  be  the  most  general  fact  in  the  subject 
since  it  must  contain  all  the  others.  Every  fact  in  the  sub- 
ject embodies,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  this  central  idea. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  grammar  work  in  this  school  to 
enable  the  student  to  get  such  a  view  of  the  subject.  The 
student  must  see  all  the  relations  which  exist  in  the  sen- 
tence; the  relations  of  the  sentence  to  other  language  forms, 
the  word,  and  discourse;  its  relations  to  the  thought  which 
it  expresses;  and  its  relations  to  mind,  the  products  of  which 
it  embodies.  When  he  sees  all  these  relations  and  what  they 
determine  with  regard  to  the  sentence,  the  student  may  be 
said  to  have  an  organized,  or  a  teaching,  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  grammar.  He  has  constructed  the  subject  for 
himself. 
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In  order  to  accomplish  what  is  set  forth  above,  four  cir- 
cles of  work  are  pursued: 

1.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  as  wholes,  the  class 
whole  is  studied  in  this  work,  the  unity  of  all  sentences  is 
seen  by  observing  their  universal  attributes. 

2.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  as  wholes,  the  class 
whole  is  divided  into  sub-classes  and  the  marks  of  these 
classes  discovered. 

3.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  in  parts,  the  organic 
parts  are  first  taken  up.  This  circle  of  work  with  parts 
corresponds  to  the  first  circle  of  the  work  with  sentences  as 

wholes. 

4.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  in  parts  the  sub-classes 

of  words,  "Parts  of  Speech,"  are  studied.     The  fourth  circle 
of  the  work  is  to  the  third  what  the  second  is  to  the  first. 

In  each  of  the  four  circles  the  student  starts  with  the 
sentence  and  after  the  consideration  of  parts  refers  them 
all  back  to  the  sentence  again — analysis  and  synthesis. 
The  process  is  a  passing  from  unity  through  variety  back 
to  the  unity  of  the  thought  as  expressed  in  the  universal 
sentence  form. 

RHETORIC. 

The  nature  of  the  idea  treated  determines  the  form  of 
discourse  since  discourse  is  primarily  addressed  to  the  in- 
tellect and  is  the  unfolding  of  an  idea.  Two  kinds  of  ideas 
are  unfolded  in  discourse,  the  particular  and  the  general, 
and  in  the  unfolding  of  these  ideas  four  forms  of  discourse 
are  used:  Description,  Narration,  Exposition  and  Argu- 
mentation. 

The  language  subjects  which  deal  with  discourse  are  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  the  view  they  take  of  the 
subject  matter.  Reading  and  literature  deal  with  discourse 
analytically;  the  chief  process  in  composition  and  rhetoric 
is  synthesis. 
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Composition  presents  the  nature  and  principles  of  the 
different  forms  of  discourse  and  their  relations  to  the  mind 
of  the  author  and  the  minds  of  those  addressed. 

Three  kinds  of  work  are  done  in  this  subject: 

1.  A  critical  study  of  models  in  the  different  forms  of 
discourse  is  made  tor  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  student 
to  discover  the  central  idea  in  all  discourse,  the  relations  in 
the  process  as  determined  by  the  theme,  and  the  laws  of  the 
process  as  determined  by  the  mind  addressed. 

2.  The  students  are  helped  to  formulate  the  above  men- 
tioned inferences  into  the  science  of  discourse  by  reference 
to  different  texts  on  the  subject. 

3.  A  great  deal  of  writing  is  done  under  criticism  in  each 
of  the  four  forms  of  discourse. 


READING  AND  LITERATURE. 

MISS  ELSPA    DOPP. 


The  work  in  English  continues  for  twenty-four  weeks.  The 
first  term's  work  emphasizes'  Reading,  both  silent  and  oral — 
some  time  also  being  devoted  to  written  work;  while  that  of 
the  second  term  still  continues  the  reading — more  time  and 
attention  being  placed  upon  writing  and  grammar. 

The  aims  are  as  follows: — to  give  the  student  drill  in  both 
oral  and  written  expression  as  well  as  practice  in  reciting  and 
extemporaneous  speaking,  so  that  in  any  later  work,  whether 
reading,  debating  or  teaching,  he  may  know  how  to  control 
his  voice,  and  express  himself  either  orally  or  in  writing, 
simply  and  directly. 

All  the  selections  used  in  these  courses  are  taken  from 
classical  literature — as  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Long- 
fellow's Golden  Legend,  Whittier's  Snow  Bound,  Irving's 
Sketch  Book,  and  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  or  Merchant 
of  Venice,  etc. 
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PLAN  OF  WORK  FOR  THE   ONE  YEAR  COURSE  IN  LITERATURE. 

I.  Rise  and  growth  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature, 
(a.)    Influences  of  Beowulf,  Bede,  Caedmon,  Alfred,  Chaucer, 
(b.)     Critical  reading  of  the  Prologue  and  the  Knight's  Tale. 

II.  Period  of  Italian  Influence.— (1400-1660.) 
(a.)     The  Revival  of  Learning. 

(b. )    The  England  of  Elizabeth. 

1.  Discuss  The  Dramatists. 

2.  Read  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen. 

3.  Bacon  as  a  courtier,  statesman  and  scholar. 
Compare  essay  on  Friendship  with  Emerson's. 

*(c).     Shakespeare. 

1.  Critical  reading  of  Macbeth,  As  You  Like  It  and  King  Lear. 

2.  Topical  discussion— Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of  Ven- 

ice, The  Tempest,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  Othello. 

3.  Development  of  the  Drama. 

Effect  upon  National  Language  and  Literature. 
*(d.)     Milton. 

1.    Discuss:  Historic  setting,  the  man,  the  poet,  the  reformer. 

Study  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton  in  connection  with  the 
English  Revolution. 
Read  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  Paradise   Lost,  Books  I 
and  II. 
III.*    Period  of  French  Influence.     (The  Restoration.) 

Read  Alexander's  Feast,  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers,  Epistle  to 

Augustus,  Essay  on  Criticism. 
Influences:  Dryden,  Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  Pope. 

IV.  Period  of  Revolution. 

(a.)     French  Revolution— Writers  influencing  and  influenced  by  it. 
*Byron,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Campbell,  Moore,  Keats, 
Burns,  Burke,  *Scott  and  *Wordsworth. 
(b.)     Read  Childe  Harold,  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  Ode  to  a 
Nightingale,  To  a  Skylark,  Tintern  Abbey,  and  Intimations 
of  Immortality, 
(c.)     German  Influence  in  Coleridge  and  Carlyle. 

Read  The  Ancient  Mariner  and  Hero  Worship. 

V.  Nineteenth  Century  Authors. 

*(a.)     Tendencies — political,  social,  religious, 
(b.)     Prose— 
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1.    Topical  discussion— Romola,   Hypatia,   Marble    Faun,    Lea 
Miserables,  Robert  Falconer,  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men. 
*2.     Critical  reading — Emerson's  American  Scholar,  Compensa- 
tion and  Self  Reliance, 
Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies,  Lecture  1. 
(c.)  Poetry. 

1.  Discuss  *Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  Wm.  Morris,  Long- 

fellow, Lowell,  Holmes  and  Whittier. 

2.  Read  In  Memoriam— compare   with  Milton's  Lycidas— The 

Princess,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Commemoration  Ode,  The 
Golden  Legend. 

3.  The  general  character  of  the  poetry — Music,   Imagination,. 

Insight,  Faith. 

VI.  Development  of  the  Novel— The  Modern  Novel.    Critical  reading 

of  some  recent  work. 

VII.  Comparative  Mythology. 

Origin  of  the  Myth  and  the  Legend. 

Read  The  Iliad,  The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung,  Norse  Mythol- 
ogy, Hiawatha,  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

The  following  plan  is  followed  in  the  discussion  of  a  work. 

(a.)  Circumstances  under  which  the  work  was  produced. 

(b.)  The  character  and  mind  of  the  author. 

(c.)  Rhetorical  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  work. 

(d.)  Comparison  with  other  works  of  its  class. 

(e.)  The  plot— how  handled,  climax,  dramatic  situations. 

(f.)  How  does  the  author  interpret  nature? 

(g.)  Is  his  view  of  life  elevating? 

(h.)  The  influence  of  the  book  upon  the  world. 


*Work  selected  for  the  shorter  course. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

MR.  W.  H.  MACCRAKEN. 


The  work  in  Geography  is  conducted  on  the  same  lines 
followed  in  teaching  the  subject  in  the  leading  universities 
of  this  country,  but  is  modified  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
Normal  School  students. 

Constant  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  Geography 
does  not  exist  in  books,  but  out  of  doors,  and  the  value  of 
field  work  is  illustrated  by  frequent  class  excursions,  for  the 
study  and  discussion  of  physiographic  features  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Cloud. 

The  "Nature  Study"  phase  of  the  work  is  given  especial 
prominence,  to  the  end  that  when  the  student  has  com- 
pleted the  work  in  the  time  allotted,  he  may  have  so  real  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  around  him,  that  each  pebble  shall 
have  a  story  to  tell  him  instead  of  being  "merely  a  stone," 
and  also  that  he  may  acquire,  not  only  the  ability,  but  the 
desire  to  carry  on  original  investigation  in  the  fields  thus 
opened. 

Incidentally,  students  acquire  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
common  minerals  and  rocks,  their  history,  and  place  in 
Nature's  economy,  and  are  encouraged  and  helped  in  making 
collections  which  shall  be  of  real  value  to  them  in  their  work 
as  teachers. 

The  lithosphere,  hydrosphere,  atmosphere  and  biosphere 
all  receive  careful  attention,  and  the  student  is  cautioned 
by  example  and  precept  against  the  segregation  of  the  ma- 
terial into  groups,  so  common  in  much  geography  teaching. 

In  all  cases,  the  views  held  by  our  leading  scientists  are 
the  ones  developed  in  the  work,  and  breadth  of  knowledge, 
rather  than  accumulation  of  detail,  is  the  end  in  view. 
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When  the  great  physiographic  principles  have  been  thor- 
oughly grasped,  the  attention  of  the  classes  is  directed  to 
the  sociological  phase  of  the  study,  and  the  relations  of 
physiography,  history,  and  sociology  are  carefully  worked 
out,  representative  countries  being  taken  as  a  basis  for  in- 
vestigation. 

No  text  book  is  used  exclusively  but  the  library  is  well 
supplied  with  carefully  selected  works  by  the  best  and  most 
recent  writers,  and  to  these  the  student  refers  for  informa- 
tion in  whatever  line  he  is  working. 

Photographs  are  profusely  used  in  illustration,  and  in 
many  cases  these  photographs  are  of  regions  accessible  to 
the  students,  so  that  they  may  visit  the  places  depicted, 
and  while  correctly  interpreting  the  landscape,  may  also- 
learn  something  of  the  rare  and  useful  art  of  understanding 
pictures. 

An  important  and  constantly  used  adjunct  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Geography  is  a  very  complete  collection  of  several 
thousand  well  identified  specimens,  illustrating  the  sciences 
of  minerology,  petrography,  paleontology,  etc.  These 
specimens  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  students,  for 
legitimate  examination,  and  may  be  drawn  and  retained  a. 
reasonable  time  for  study. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  cartography,  chalk  and  sand 
modeling,  and  to  the  construction  of  apparatus  which  shall 
enable  each  student  to  reproduce  in  his  own  school  in  a 
great  decree  the  work  that  he  does  in  the  Normal  School. 


HISTORY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

DR.  P.  M.  MAGNUSSON. 


The  courses  include  General  History,  American  History, 

English  History,  Method  in  History,  Civics,  and  Sociology. 

The   general  aim  of  historical   and  social    study  may  be 


A  RECITATION  ROOM. 


A  KINDERGARTEN  ROOM. 
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summarized  as  follows:  (a)  to  supply  apperceptive  material 
for  literary  and  sociological  thought,  and  activity,  (b)  to 
train  the  historical  and  social  judgment  in  determining  the 
value  of  evidence  and  in  tracing  social  causation.  The 
method  and  material  for  study  is  as  follows: 

1.  A  carefully  selected  collection  of  "original  source" 
material  for  social  and  historical  study.  This  is  excellent 
training  for  independence  in  social  thought,  for  skill  in 
weighing  evidence,  and  for  power  to  discriminate  the  essen- 
tial from  the  unimportant.  Original  documents  also  carry 
with  them  the  sense  of  authority  and  the  indefinable  but  all- 
important  social  "atmosphere"  of  their  era. 

2.  Texts  and  standard  histories.  The  pupil  has  a  right 
to  the  legacy  of  historical  and  social  thought  left  to  the 
world  by  the  master  minds  of  humanity.  The  school  intro- 
duces the  pupil  to  this  treasury. 

3.  Relics  and  pictures.  The  volatile  aroma  of  other  ages 
and  civilizations  can  be  preserved  only  partially  and  imper- 
fectly in  any  combination  of  words;  and  still  this  evanescent 
element  possesses  the  greatest  culture  value.  Relics  and 
historically  true  pictures  often  succeed  where  words  fail. 

4.  Local  institutions  and  history.  The  neighborhood  is 
the  sociological  laboratory  of  the  student  of  history  and  the 
other  social  sciences.  Direct  observation  and  immediate 
contact  with  society  furnishes  the  basis  of  the  study  of  every 
social  science. 

I.     General  History. 

Material:  Sheldon-Barnes'  and  Myer's  texts,  selections 
from  contemporaries  of  every  age,  and  observations  of  simil- 
ar social  phenomena  in  our  own  neighborhood.  Special  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  development  of  social  organisms  that 
have  had  a  marked  influence  on  present  conditions,  such  as 
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Greek  art,  Roman  law,  the  feudal  system,  and  representa- 
tive government. 

2.  American  History. 

Material:  Thomas',  Montgomery's,  and  Sheldon-Barnes' 
texts,  the  Epoch  of  American  History  series,  Hart's  Ameri- 
can History  as  told  by  Contemporaries.  Old  South  Leaf- 
lets, local  history,  selections  from  American  literature, — 
Lowell's,  Holmes',  and  Whittier's  political  poems,  etc., — 
historical  novels,  autobiographies,  and  selections  from  the 
historical  writings  of  Fiske,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Parkman,  and 
others.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  social  evolution  that 
is  distinctly  American, — the  growth  of  the  Federal  Nation. 

3.  English  History. 

This  is  correlated  with  English  literature. 

4.  Method  in  History. 

The  following  are  the  fundamental  ideas  in  the  courses  in 
method  in  history  : 

(a)  The  Period  of  Myths.  The  young  child  is  and 
ought  to  be  interested  in  the  myth  and  fairy-tale,  because 
the  fundamental  proposition  on  which  human  life  rests  is 
that  mind  is  more  than  matter,  that  intelligence  conquers 
brute  force,  that  man  as  spirit  should  learn  to  conquer  the 
limits  of  time  and  space;  and  this  is  always  the  burden  of 
the  good  myth  and  fairy-tale.  There  the  rational  and  moral 
hero  always  conquers  the  giants  of  stupidity  and  wrong. 
Through  the  judicious  use  of  this  material  the  child  can 
form  his  elementary  "apperception  masses"  of  historical 
and  moral  images  and  concepts.  This  does  not  however 
mean  that  the  child  is  to  be  led  to  believe  in  the  historic 
truth  of  the  myth  and  fairy-tale. 

(b)  The  Period  of  Biography  and  Adventures.  The  in- 
dividual is  adequately  recognized  earlier  than  society.  The 
child  before    twelve  or  fourteen    years   of   age  is  not,  and 
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ought  not  to  be,  to  any  great  extent,  interested  in  the  social 
view  of  humanity  ;  but  he  should  be,  and  is,  interested  in  the 
fortunes  of  individuals.  During  childhood  the  pupil  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  great  men  and  striking  events 
of  history.  The  child  of  fourteen  is  not  properly  educated 
if  he  is  not  acquainted  with  Lincoln  and  Leonidas,  Rameses 
and  St.  Louis,  the  Crusades,  the  settlement  of  America,  and 
the  palaces  of  Assyria. 

(c)  The  Period  of  Sociological  and  Political  History. 
If  a  normal  pupil  is  rightly  trained  he  will  soon  after  four- 
teen years  of  age,  or  even  earlier,  become  interested  in  the 
evolution  of  society  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  than,  in  the 
lives  of  individuals.  Then  is  the  time  to  put  the  emphasis 
of  his  attention  upon  the  fate  and  growth  of  institutions. 
Subjects  like  the  following  ought  to  interest  the  pupil  at 
this  stage  and  ought  to  be  in  his  curriculum  :  Feudalism, 
chivalry,  the  culmination  of  absolute  monarchy  in  the  state 
of  Louis  XIV,  the  shadowy  theory  and  fortunes  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  the  English  Constitution,  and  the  evolution 
of  our  own  unique  and  successful   Federal  Nation. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  when  one  period  and 
method  begin,  the  preceding  periods  and  methods  do  not 
cease.  Biography,  and  even  the  fairy-tale,  are  valuable 
even  in  the  university. 

CIVICS. 

Civics  is  the  science  of  the  Institution  of  the  State.  Early 
in  his  life  the  individual  should  be  taught  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  Institution.  The  first  day  of  school  is  not 
too  early,  but  sometimes  too  late,  for  the  beginning  of  this 
work.  Observation  and  study  of  the  organs  of  the  state 
which  lie  near  enough  for  such  a  study  should  be  begun 
very  early  and  carried  on  by  correlation  with  other  studies 
throughout  school  life.     Civics  as  a  distinct  science  belongs 
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to  the  sociological  studies,  and  should  not  be  taken  up  un- 
til the  pupil  is  mature  enough  to  take  interest  in  society  as 
an  organism,  and  has  the  necessary  foundation  in  historical 
study. 

Material  :  McCleary's  and  Fiske's  texts,  moot  courts  and 
legislatures,  public  documents  and  forms.  The  city  officials 
and  the  county  court  house  are  visited  by  the  class,  and,  if 
possible,  some  sessions  of  the  district  court. 

6.     Sociology. 

We  try  to  become  acquainted  with  organized  human  so- 
ciety "right  here  at  home."  Local  and  general  institutions 
and  social  problems  are  studied  by  the  laboratory  method 
to  direct  investigation.  Books  and  articles  on  sociological 
topics  are  also  reviewed  by  the  class. 


LATIN. 


MISS  MARY  O.  GL1DDEN. 


The  course  in  Latin  is  as  follows  : 

a.  Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Latin  Book.  Phonetic  changes.  Verb 
analysis.     English  derivatives. 

b.  D'Ooge's  Viri  Romae.  Grammatical  review.  Sight  reading.  Prose 
composition 

c.  Harper  and  Tolman's  Caesar.  Books  I-III.  Prose  composition. 
Geography  of  Gaul.    The  Roman  army.    The  life  of  Caesar. 

d.  Allen  and  Greenough's  Cicero.  The  Catiline  orations.  Archias, 
and  the  Manilian  Law  or  Sallust's  Catiline.  Word  analysis.  Prose 
composition.    The  life  of  Cicero. 

e.  Harper  and  Miller's  Vergil.  Books  I— II.  Prose  composition. 
Mythology.     Prosody.     The  Augustan  age 

Points  especially  emphasized  are  English  derivatives,  ex- 
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pressive  reading  of  the  Latin  text,  ability  to  gain  the 
thought  directly  from  the  Latin  without  the  English  words 
as  a  medium,  and  the  rendering  of  the  author's  thought  in 
idiomatic  English. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

MISS  MARY   HELEN  SMITH. 


The  class  work  in  this  department  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  (a.)  Theory,  which  includes  a  study  of  the  signs  and 
terms  used  in  music,  major,  chromatic  and  minor  scales,  in- 
tervals and  triads  ;  and  sight  singing,  or  the  translation  of 
written  signs  into  song.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  to 
make  this  language  ot  signs  so  clear  that  the  student  may 
read  music  as  he  reads  a  book,  (b.)  Twenty  minutes  of 
each  day  are  devoted  to  chorus  singing  by  the  school,  at 
which  time  the  best  compositions  within  the  range  and 
understanding  of  the  students  are  studied  and  sung. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

MR.   N.  J.  MACARTHUR. 


The  fact  is'  quite  universally  recognized,  that  a  strong 
•complete  personality  results  only  when  the  body  is  judici- 
ously and  thoroughly  trained  so  as  to  furnish  an  ample  and 
complete  physical  basis  for  vigorous  thought  and  health- 
giving  morality.  This  school  acts  upon  that  assumption. 
Two  gymnasia  form  a  part  of  the  addition  erected  in  '96. 
They  are  equipped  with  substantial  apparatus  and  contain 
all  essential  modern  developing  appliances.  Every  student 
in  the  institution  receives  instruction  twice  a  week  in  Indian 
clubs,  dumb  bells,  etc.  Indoor  and  outdoor  games  receive 
attention,  and  recreation  is  thus  combined  with  systematic 
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physical  exercise.  Another  feature  of  the  work  is  the  at- 
tention  given  to  foot  and  arm  calisthenics  especially  de- 
signed to  develop  lightness  of  step  and  graceful  motion. 
Military  drill  is  given  its  proper  share  of  attention.  In- 
struction is  given  in  heavy  gymnastics,  including  tumbling* 
the  horse,  horizontal  bar,  parallel  bars  and  rings.  The  work 
is  varied  to  suit  the  abilities  of  the  different  classes. 

The  school  also  possesses  a  complete  set  of  anthropomet- 
ric apparatus.  Physical  examinations  are  made  and  indi- 
vidual prescriptions  given.  The  charts  used  are  those  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Sargent  of  Harvard  University.  When  the 
student  has  been  compared  in  all  respects  with  the  normal 
standard,  exercises  are  prescribed  to  develop  defective 
parts.  The  student  is  left  to  work  out  these  prescriptions, 
individually,  and  the  work  so  done  is  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
ercises received  in  class. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  outdoor  work,  including  track 
and  field  athletics,  Association  and  Rugby  football,  base- 
ball, hockey,  tennis,  etc. 


PRACTICE  DEPARTMENT— MCDEL  SCHOOL, 


This  school  includes  all  grades  from  the  lowest  primary 
to  the  high  school. 

There  are  three  departments, — the  Primary,  Grammar  and 
Senior,  each  of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  regular  critic  teacher 
who  is  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the  grades,  for  their 
training  in  right  habits  of  study,  and  their  general  discipline. 
The  critics  teach  part  of  their  time,  and  part  of  the  time 
they  supervise  the  work  of  practice  teachers. 

The  interests  of  practice  teachers  and  of  pupils  attending 
the  model  school  are  found  to  be  identical.     Poor  teaching 
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•is  equally  fatal  to  the  best  interest  of  both  and  is  never 
allowed  to  continue. 

The  small  numbers  in  classes  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
grading  make  it  possible  to  give  much  individual  attention 
and  to  advance  pupils  very  rapidly. 

There  are  special  classes  for  older  pupils  from  country 
schools,  where  their  interests  are  served  by  giving  them 
plenty  of  work  adapted  to  their  peculiar  deficiencies.  These 
pupils  are  given  the  opportunity  of  frequent  promotions. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  first  and  second  Grades  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
studying: 

(a.)  i.  Objects  in  the  world  around  them, — animals, 
plants,  stones,  forms  of  water,  sun,  stars,  etc. 

2.  Imaginary  journeys,  to  different  parts  of  the  world, 
based  on  the  above  nature  study  and  giving  opportunity  for 
the  comparison  of  the  food,  clothing,  habitations  and  occu- 
pations of  people  in  different  climates. 

3.  Literature  and  history  in  the  form  of  myths,  simple 
stories  adapted  trom  the  best  literature,  and  simple  poems 
and  prose  articles  chiefly  of  the  narrative  type, — as  Wonder- 
book,  Hiawatha,  Barbara  Frietchie,  etc. 

Language,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  number  and  draw- 
ing are  made  supplementary  to  this  work. 

(b.)  (1)  The  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  grades  continue  the 
work  in  nature  study  in  a  more  thorough  way — plants  and 
animals  in  their  season  aspects,  soil-forming,  work  of  water, 
and  other  phases  of  the  geography  of  the  vicinity. 

2.  Imaginary  geographical  journeys  are  continued  and 
concepts  of  geographical  elements  are  formed. 

There  is  a  general   survey  of  the  world,  the  structure  of 
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continents    being   closely    associated   with  productions,  oc- 
cupations, and  life. 

3.  History  stories  of  discovery  and  adventures  now  pre- 
dominate. 

The  myths  in  these  grades  includes  stories  of  Homer  and 
Vergil,  stories  of  King  Arthur,  stories  of  Siegfried  etc. 

4.  Other  literature  is  introduced,  poems  of  Longfellow 
and  Whittier,  Lamb's  Roast  Pig,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  etc. 

The  classes  read  such  books  as:  Ruskin's  King  of  the 
Golden  River,  Tanglewood  Tales,  Thackeray's  Rose  and  the 
Ring,  and  Hiawatha. 

5.  In  Arithmetic,  fractions,  both  decimal  and  common, 
are  completed,  the  work  being  concrete  to  a  large  extent. 

(c.)  1.  The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades  continue  nature- 
study  with  more  formal  botany,  zoology  and  physiology.  A 
simple  course  of  physics  and  the  study  of  minerals  and  work 
of  water,  are  applied  in  the  study  of  geography,  which  is 
completed  in  these  grades. 

2.  Biography  is  the  main  phase  in  history  study,  though 
striking  events  are  also  made  subjects  of  lessons.  Eggle- 
ston's  and  Montgomery's  First  Books  in  History  are  used. 

One  term  is  spent  upon  a  series  of  stories  from  general 
history,  and  another  is  spent  in  English  history  in  the  same 
way.  This  is  preparatory  to  the  more  formal  study  of 
American  history  in  the  Eighth  grade. 

3.  Literature  is  continued  and  the  reading  of  these  grades 
include  such  books  as:  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,. 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  the  Talisman,  Sharp  Eyes,  by 
Burroughs,  A  Hunting  of  the  Deer,  by  Warner,  etc. 

4.  Latin  is  begun  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  grades  if 
parents  so  desire. 

5.  Arithmetic  is  completed  through  percentage. 


A  GYMNASIUM  ROOM. 


OUT-DOOR  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 
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6.  The  parts  ot  the  sentence  and  the  parts  of  speech, 
with  meaning  and  uses  of  modifiers  of  subject  and  predi- 
cate, are  pointed  out  in  reading  and  literature  lessons. 

d.  The  Eighth  and  Senior  Grades.  (The  Eighth  grade 
prepares  for  the  High  School.  The  Senior  Grade  gives 
extra  studies.) 

1.  Special  study  of  Botany  and  Physiology. 

2.  U.S.  History, — Sheldon-Barnestextbook, — completed. 

3.  Technical  grammar  work  covering  the  matter  in  "Our 
Language,"  is  correlated  with  the  literature  study. 

4.  Latin  (optional),  continued. 

5.  Literature — These  classes  have  read  and  studied  this 
year:  Evangeline,  Snowbound,  Longfellow's  Golden 
Legend,  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  and  other  classics. 

6.  Arithmetic  finished.  Algebra  completed  through 
factoring. 

Drawing  and  Physical  Culture  are  continued  throughout 
the  course. 

Blackboard  reproduction  is  a  feature  of  the  work,  pen- 
manship and  written  language  receiving  much  direct  atten- 
tion. 

The  entire  resources  of  the  Normal  school  in  the  way  of 
apparatus  and  all  educational  appliances  are  used  in  the 
Model  school.  Its  pupils  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  muse- 
um, physical  apparatus,  laboratories,  and  gymnasium. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

MISS  SARAH  B.  GOODMAN. 


The  Kindergarten  course  of  work  is  as  follows: 


FIRST  TERM. 

Psychology. 

Elementary  Science. 

Music. 

Technical  Work — First 
and  Second  Gifts  with 
related  Occupations. 

Lectures  on  Theory  of 
Kindergarten. 


JUNIOR   YEAR. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Psychology 

Drawing. 

Music. 

Study  of  Third    and 

Fourth  Gifts. 
Occupation- work. 
Study    of  Songs  and 

Games. 
Theory  continued. 


THIRD  TERM.     " 

Drawing. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Gifts- 
Work    in    the    various 
Occupations  complet- 
ed. 
Songs  and  Games. 
Theory  continued. 


Observation    work  in    Kindergarten 
daily. 


and   Primary   rooms 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


FIRST  TERM. 


SECOND  TERM. 


Reviews  of  Elementary  Reviews     of    Elemen- 

Subjects.  tary  subjects. 

Theory  continued.  Theory  continued. 

Froebel's  "Education  of  History  and  Science  of    "  Pedagogics  of  the  Kin- 


THIRD  TERM. 

Theory  continued, 
"  Education  of  Man. 
Pedagogy. 


Man 


Education. 
Education  of  Man. 


dergarten." 


Practice  work  in  Kindergarten  daily. 

The  lectures  on  theory  will  be  based  on  a  thorough  study 
of  Froebel's  "Mutter-und  Kose  Lieder,"  Miss  Blow's  "Sym- 
bolic Education,"  and  Mrs.  Wiggin's  books  on  the  Gifts  and 
Occupations  will  also  be  studied  in  connection  with  the 
various  phases  of  the  work. 

A  certificate  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  first  year, 
recommending    the    student    for    the    position    of  assistant 
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Kindergartner.  At  the  close  of  the  second  year,  a  diploma 
will  be  given  recommending  the  student  as  a  fully  qualified 
kindergarten  director. 

Those  who  take  this  course  will  be  considered  as  regular 
members  of  the  Normal  School,  subject  to  all  general  regu- 
lations that  govern  students  in  the  other  courses  and  will  be 
required  to  take  the  graduation  examinations  given  by  the 
Normal  board. 


SESSIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


There  are  five  daily  sessions  of  the  school  each  week, 
from  8:30  a.  m.  to  12:40  p.  m. 

The  hours  of  study  are  from  3:00  to  5:00  and  from  7:00  to 
9:00  o'clock  p.  m.,  daily,  except  on  Friday  evenings  and  Sat- 
urday. This  arrangement  divides  the  day  into  two  periods: 
that  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  12:40  p.  m.,  during  which  time  the 
students  are  engaged  in  recitations;  and  that  covered  by  the 
study  hours  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  latter  period  is  of  quite  as  much  importance 
as  the  former.  No  pupil  will  be  expected  to  absent  him- 
self from  duty  during  either  interval,  nor  will  it  be  presumed 
that  pupils  are  to  be  interrupted  by  callers  or  visitors  dur- 
ing their  study  hours,  any  more  than  during  the  hours  of 
recitation.  As  the  spirit  of  the  school  is  thoroughly  loyal 
to  this  plan  any  person  feeling  himself  unable  to  comply 
cheerfully  with  these  habits  of  work  will  not  find  this  school 
congenial. 

ADMISSION. 

1.  The  essential  qualifications,  of  which  students  should 
be  well  satisfied,  are  their  physical  ability  and  their  natural 
adaptation  to  the  teacher's  profession. 
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2.  They  must  sign  a  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  the 
schools  ot  the  state,  unless  prevented  by  circumstances  be- 
yond their  control,  and  to  report  semi-annually  to  the 
President. 

3.  Graduates  of  high  schools  and  colleges  will  be  passed 
in  subjects  without  examination,  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Principal  that  they  have  already  completed  these  subjects 
with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  75  per  cent. 

4.  Students  will  not  be  received  after  the  beginning  of  a 
term  except  upon  the  most  satisfactory  excuse.  Any  who 
cannot  be  present  upon  the  first  day  of  the  term  should  re- 
port to  the  President  beforehand,  that  their  absence  may  be 
understood.  Neither  is  it  expected  that  students  will  leave 
before  the  close  of  the  term,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by 
circumstances  beyond  their  control. 

5.  In  this  matter  an  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  those 
actually  engaged  in  teaching.  For  such  the  doors  of  the 
school  are  always  open,  and  they  will  be  welcomed  to  come 
whenever  their  terms  close  and  to  stay  as  long  a  time  as 
they  can. 

6.  Students  already  entered  in  classes,  and  having  no 
examinations  to  pass,  are  not  required  to  be  present  the 
day  of  examination. 

7.  Examinations  for  entrance  to  all  classes  will  be  held 
on  the  first  day  of  each  term. 

8.  Ample  provision  is  made  in  the  term  program  of  subjects 
(see  supplement)  so  that  new  students  entering  the  school, 
and  former  students  returning  to  the  work  can  enter  at  the 
beginning  of  any  term  and  find  a  satisfactory  program  of 
subjects.     * 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS. 

Obtain  a  letter  from  your  County  Superintendent,  if  pos- 
sible, introducing  you  to  some  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
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school.     This  will  be  all  the  recommendation  you  will  need. 

Bring  with  you,  as  useful  for  study  or  reference,  all  the 
text  books  you  have. 

Students  must  come  fully  prepared  to  give  their  undivided 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  school  during  the  entire  term. 
The  demands  of  the  school  are  so  pressing  that  the  students 
cannot  be  permitted  to  engage  during  term  time  in  any  em- 
ployment or  pleasure — as  taking  private  music  lessons  or 
attending  parties  or  entertainments — which  is  not  directly 
connected  with  their  work. 

DISCIPLINE. 

In  a  Normal  school  there  should  be  no  need  of  referring 
to  the  matter  of  discipline.  Only  those  should  come,  or  be 
admitted,  who  are  earnestly  desirous  of  forming  correct 
habits.  This  it  not  in  any  sense  a  reform  school,  and  young 
gentlemen  or  young  ladies  who  are  not  disposed  to  submit 
willingly  and  cheerfully  to  all  the  wholesome  restraints 
found  necessary  for  the  good  working  and  good  reputation 
of  the  school,  will  be  unhesitatingly  dismissed. 

We  are,  in  a  measure,  responsible  to  the  state  for  the 
character  and  acquirements  ot  each  pupil  graduated  from 
the  school.  This  being  the  case,  we  are  compelled  to  ex- 
ercise the  most  rigid  scrutiny  in  reference  to  both  of  these 
points.  Offenses,  that  in  a  mere  academic  institution  might 
be  passed  over  lightly,  are  viewed  rather  as  indicating  the 
unfitness  of  the  offender  for  taking  charge  of  the  training 
of  the  children  ot  the  state.  It  therefore  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  pupils  are  advised  to  withdraw  from  the  school, 
when  no  very  serious  charges  are  brought  against  them  ; 
they  have  merely  convinced  us  that  they  are  not  suitable 
persons  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching. 


(Senegal  Information. 


LOCATION. 


The  school  is  located  in  the  city  ot  St.  Cloud,  county  seat 
of  Stearns  county,  seventy-five  miles  from  St.  Paul.  The 
city  lies  on  both  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  net-work  of  railroads,  giving  it 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  state,  The  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  railroads  bring  students  di- 
rect to  the  city  from  all  points  within  the  vast  territory 
covered  by  their  tracks.  St.  Cloud  is  a  rapidly  growing 
city,  with  a  present  population  of  about  ten  thousand.  It 
affords  to  all  students  good  opportunities  in  literary,  social 
and  religious  culture — all  of  the  leading  christian  denomina- 
tions having  houses  of  worship  here.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  healthful  cities  in  the  state. 


HISTORY. 


The  school  was  opened  in  September,  1869.  During  the 
thirty  years  of  its  existence  it  has  graduated  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-sight  students,  who  have  returned  to  the 
state  on  an  average  two  and  a  half  times  the  service  they 
pledged  themselves  to  render.  Many  of  them  have  made 
teaching  their  life-work.  Their  constantly  widening  expe- 
rience enables  them  to  make  their  labors  more  and  more 
valuable  to  the  state  in  raising  the  standard  of  its  schools. 

In  addition  to  these,  several  thousand  young  persons  have 
taken  a  partial  course  of  training  here,  all  of  whom  were 
thereby  better  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  school  room, 
many,  indeed,  receiving  such  an  impetus  as  to  place  them  in 
the  ranks  of  the  best  teachers. 
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THE  BUILDING. 

The  Normal  School  building  is  situated  upon  a  high  bluff 
■overlooking  the  Mississippi  river, — a  location  no  less  beauti- 
ful than  healthful.  It  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by 
hot  air  and  steam.  In  every  room  the  supply  of  heat  and 
air  is  controlled  automatically  by  a  thermostat,  thereby 
preserving  the  temperature  unchanged  within  a  limit  of  two 
or  three  degrees.  A  constant  current  of  air,  ordinarily  un- 
noticeable,  whose  temperature  is  controlled  by  the  thermo- 
stat, is  passing  through  each  room,  thereby  securing  practi- 
cally perfect  ventilation. 

The  recitation  rooms,  laboratories,  kindergarten  rooms, 
and  gymnasiums  are  large,  airy,  well-lighted  and  properly 
equipped  ;  and  in  connection  with  the  gymnasium  are  abun- 
dant dressing-rooms,  tub  and  shower  baths  with  hot  and 
cold  water,  etc. 

The  recent  additions  to  the  building  and  equipment  and 
the  increase  in  the  annual  appropriation  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs  demanded  by  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  school 
add  greatly  to  its  efficiency  and  promise  a  future  of  ever  in- 
creasing usefulness  to  the  cause, 

LIBRARY. 

A  library  of  several  thousand  volumes  is  open  to  the 
school.  A  full  supply  of  the  standard  reference  books,  dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias,  gazeteers,  etc.,  furnish  all  needed 
information  upon  subjects  discussed  in  the  class  room. 

A  library  of  text  books  upon  all  subjects  is  open  to  the 
students,  where  they  find  help  in  examining  the  various 
methods  presented  by  our  standard  text  book  authors  in  the 
different  branches. 

This  school  has  been  designated  as  a  Depository  of  Pub- 
lic Documents,  and  now  has  on  its   shelves  over  1,500  vol- 
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umes  from  the  government  printing  office,  many  of  them  of 
great  value.  They  are  open  to  the  public  for  consultation 
at  any  time  during  the  day  from  8:30  A.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m. 

READING  ROOM. 

The  reading  room  contains  a  full  list  of  the  leading  news- 
papers, magazines  and  educational  periodicals. 

Both  the  reading  room  and  the  library  are  open  daily  to 
students  during  all  hours  of  the  day  when  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  attend  to  the  other  duties  of  the  school. 

BOARDING. 

Lawrence  Hall  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  school.  It 
affords  the  best  accommodations  to  seventy-five  young 
ladies,  and  can  furnish  day-board  to  fifty  more,  ladies  or 
gentlemen.  The  nearness  of  the  Hall  to  the  school  makes 
it  peculiarly  desirable  during  the  winter  months,  saving  a 
long  walk  through  the  cold  and  snow. 

The  building  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Ruttan  sys- 
tem. All  the  rooms  are  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  of 
68  to  70  degrees,  and  all  the  air  in  each  room  is  changed 
as  often  as  every  20  minutes.  The  Hall  is  well  lighted 
and  supplied  with  every  convenience  of  the  best  modern 
homes.  Large  bath  rooms  for  the  use  of  students,  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  are  within  easy  access  from  all  the  rooms. 
The  building  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  city  water 
mains,  which  insures  protection  in  case  of  fire,  while  the 
most  approved  fire  escapes,  three  in  number,  are  attached 
at  convenient  places. 

The  furnace-heating  does  away  with  all  the  fires  on  the 
floors  of  the  Hall,  rendering  the  building  practically  fire 
proof. 
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The  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  young  ladies  at  the 
Hall  has  been  made  a  matter  of  long  and  careful  study, 
and  it  can  be  confidently  said  that  it  affords  to  those  so 
fortunate  as  to  board  there  all  the  pleasures  ot  a  home  with 
none  of  the  discomforts  of  a  boarding  house. 

The  house  is  furnished  throughout  with  carpets  and  sub- 
stantial furniture. 

Rooms  for  students  are  supplied  with  table,  chairs,  car- 
pets, bedstead,  springs,  mattresses,  pillows,  bureau,  wash- 
stand,  wash-bowl  and  pitcher,  window  shades,  and  lamps 
with  shades,  napkins,  towels,  pillow  cases,  sheets,  blanket, 
comfortable  and  spread,  and  every  room  has  a  closet.  Each 
young  lady  is  requested  to  bring  a  water-proof  cloak,  um- 
brella and  pair  of  rubbers. 

Students  boarding  at  the  Hall  are  required  to  do  no  work 
under  the  present  management,  excepting  that  they  take 
turns  in  waiting  upon  the  tables. 

The  most  careful  attention  is  given  to  all  the  customs  of 
a  refined  home — the  young  ladies  being  taught,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  those  refinements  of  manner  which 
mark  the  cultivated  ladies  of  society.  Inasmuch  as  all  true 
courtesy  and  culture  spring  from  the  Golden  Rule,  much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  governing  all 
actions  upon  the  principle  of  right  and  charity.  The  Hall, 
as  a  Christian  household,  is  thus  kept  free  from  the  gossip 
and  personalities  which  have  their  root  in  selfishness. 

The  supervision  of  the  establishment  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  matron,  who  devotes  her  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion to  securing  the  physical  and  social  comfort  of  the 
young  ladies. 

The  table  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  well  cooked 
food  and  in  ample  variety.  The  bill  of  fare  is  equal  to  that 
upon  the  tables  of  the  best  families  in  the  city.     The  testi- 
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mony  of  the  students  in  the  past  may  be  appealed  to  upon 
this  matter — their  unanimous  verdict  being  one  of  complete 
satisfaction. 

Such  rates  of  boarding  as  this  school  affords,  it  is  firmly 
believed,  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other  school  in  the 
country. 

The  price  per  week,  including  furnished  room,  light,  fuel, 
board,  use  of  laundry,  bath  rooms,  and  all  the  conveniences 
of  the  Hall,  is  only  three  dollars  (#3.00) — payable  in  ad- 
vance. Table  board  without  rooms  is  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  ($2.50)  per  week.  When  this  amount  is  compared 
with  the  expenses  of  other  boarding  halls  for  young  ladies, 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  from  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars  less  per 
week  than  is  usually  charged  elsewhere. 

While  most  of  the  washing  is  done  by  steam  laundries  in 
the  city,  a  limited  amount  may  be  done  by  the  young  ladies 
in  the  Home  laundry,  All  of  the  ironing  may  be  done  by 
the  students  if  they  so  desire.  Washing  costs  55  cents  per 
dozen  for  young  ladies  at  the  Hall. 

Preference  in  choice  of  rooms  will  be  given  in  the 
order  of  application.  Rooms  are  engaged  by  the  term. 
Those  wishing  to  occupy  them  for  a  shorter  time  should 
notify  the  matron  of  the  tact  at  the  time  of  engaging  them* 

Board  can  be  secured  in  private  families  at  from  #2.50  to 
$5.00  per  week. 


SELF-BOARDING. 

The  best  facilities  exist  for  self-boarding,  independently 
or  in  clubs.  The  expense  of  living,  including  room  rent, 
board,  lights  and  fuel,  need  not  exceed,  on  an  average,  one 
dollar  and  ninety-five  cents  per  week. 
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THE  ENTIRE  EXPENSES 

During  the  school  year  tor  some  of  our  students,  including 
everything  except  clothing,  do   not   exceed   one   hundred 

DOLLARS. 

TUITION. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  who  enter  the  Normal 
department  and  sign  the  required  pledge  to  teach  two 
years  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

To  all  not  so  pledged  to  teach  the  tuition  is  #30  per  year. 

For  those  who  take  the  Kindergarten  training  course  the 
tuition  is  $50  per  year. 

In  the  Model  School  the  tuition  is  $4  per  year  for  the 
grades  from  one  to  five  inclusive,  and  $8  per  year  for  all 
higher  grades. 

All  tuition  is  payable  by  terms,  strictly  in  advance,  and 
no  portion  of  the  amount  will  be  refunded. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

Text  books  are  furnished  free  of  charge  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  school  to  those  who  pay  tuition  ;  other  students 
pay  a  uniform  fee  of  S3. 00  per  year  for  the  rental  of  all  text 
books  needed. 

A  strict  account  is  kept  of  any  injury  done  to  books  and 
a  charge  made  therefor. 

Students  are  allowed  to  purchase  their  books  if  they  pre- 
fer to  do  so.  To  all  such,  books  are  sold  at  the  lowest 
wholesale  rates. 

GYMNASIUM  SUIT. 

Each  student  should  come  prepared  to  meet  an  expense 
of  about  five  dollars  for  a  gymnasium  suit. 
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GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  following  points  : 

1.  Students  who  do  not  board  at  home  are  expected  to 
consult  the  President  before  selecting  boarding  places. 

2.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  will  not  be  permitted  to  board 
in  the  same  family.  This  rule  shall  apply  equally  where 
the  house  is  occupied  by  two  or  more  families. 

3.  Permission  must  be  obtained  in  every  case  where 
pupils  desire  to  board  in  families  where  boarders  are  taken 
who  are  not  connected  with  the  school. 

4.  Brothers  and  sisters  will  be  allowed  to  board  in  the 
same  house,  provided  no  other  boarders  are  received  into 
the  house. 

5.  Students  will  not  be  expected  to  change  their  board- 
ing places  without  consulting  the  President. 

6.  When  students  engage  a  boarding  house  it  will  be 
understood  that  they  are  to  remain  in  that  place  until  the 
end  of  the  current  term  unless  a  specific  bargain  to  the  con- 
trary is  made. 

7.  Every  means  will  be  taken  to  secure  suitable  board- 
ing places  for  such  students  as  desire  this  service,  and  fam- 
ilies in  which  students  board  will  be  encouraged  to  report 
the  least  departure  from  perfectly  ladylike  and  gentlemanly 
conduct. 

8.  Pupils  may  receive  calls  on  Friday  evenings  from  6 
o'clock  to  9  o'clock,  and  on  other  days  out  of  study  hours. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  CHURCH. 

It  is  expected  that  each  student  will  choose  a  church 
home  upon  coming  here,  which  shall  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  his  parents,  and  that  he  will  attend  regularly  upon 
its  stated  service. 
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HOW  TO  REACH  THE  SCHOOL. 

If  south  of  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  buy  your  tickets  to 
either  one  of  these  cities,  and  there  purchase  over  either 
the  Great  Northern  or  Northern  Pacific  road,  a  ticket  to  St. 
Cloud.  Upon  reaching  the  station  take  an  omnibus  and  tell 
the  driver  to  take  you  to  either  the  Normal  Home  or  to  the 
Normal  School.  The  buildings  are  but  a  few  rods  apart. 
Report  to  the  President  at  his  office  in  the  Normal  School. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  importance  to  any  educational  institution  of  a  well- 
organized  Alumni  Association  is  conceded  by  all,  but  such 
an  organization  is  of  inestimable  value  to  a  Normal  School. 
An  alumnus  is  considered  as  representing  the  educational 
beliefs  and  principles  of  his  alma  mater,  and  a  Normal 
School  owes  whatever  reputation  it  has  gained  in  educa- 
tional circles  to  the  success  of  the  graduates  in  the  school- 
room. On  the  other  hand,  the  success  of  the  graduate  is 
due  to  the  careful  training  received  from  his  school,  its 
prestige  and  its  active  efforts  to  secure  him  a  position  at 
graduation  and  thereafter  to  promote  him  in  the  profession 
as  rapidly  as  he  demonstrates  his  capacity  for  more  import- 
ant service.  It  is  the  object  of  this  association  to  promote 
the  common  interests  of  its  members  and  of  the  school. 

With  this  object  in  view,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Alumni 
Association  arouse  its  members  to  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  the  teacher's  profession.  It  is  desired  that  educational 
problems  be  presented  and  discussed  at  its  annual  reunions. 
If  this  plan  meets  with  the  cordial  support  of  the  Alumni, 
work  of  this  nature  will  be  felt  as  an  educational  force 
throughout  the  state. 

The  next  annual  reunion  will  be  held  at  the  Normal  on 
Thursday,  May  31,  1900.     It    is    hoped  that  a  large  number 
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of  the  Alumni  may  be  present,  and  that  the  meeting  may 
be  the  source  of  both  professional  and  social  profit. 

GENERAL  REMARKS- 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  County  Superintendents  and  other 
friend  of  the  Normal  school  will  be  ready  to  advise  those 
who  are  earnestly  striving  to  make  themselves  good  teach- 
ers, to  enter  some  department  of  the  school. 

County  Superintendents  and  friends  of  education  are 
earnestly  invited  to  visit  and  inspect  the  workings  of  this 
school,  and  by  their  criticism,  suggestions  and  co-operation, 
to  aid  us  in  supplying  the  schools  of  the  state  with  better 
trained  teachers. 

Address  letters  of  inquiry  and  requests  for  catalogues  to 

the 

President  State  Normal  School, 

St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 


Supplement, 


At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Normal  board,  April  21,  1899, 
the  following  was  adopted: 

That  what  are  known  as  the  "C"  classes  in  the  Normal 
schools  at  Winona,  Mankato  and  St.  Cloud,  should  be  dis- 
continued from  date,  except  as  to  those  studentsnow  doing 
work  in  said  schools. 

That  persons  holding  teachers'  certificates  of  the  second 
grade  who  shall  have  taught  in  any  public  school  in  this 
state,  with  ability  and  success,  for  the  term  of  six  months, 
should  be  permitted  to  take  special  work  in  the  Normal 
schools  of  this  state,  and  should  be  admitted  to  said  schools 
without  examination,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  said  special 
work. 

That  the  presidents  of  the  several  Normal  schools  should 
revise  their  courses  of  study,  so  as  to  provide  for  a  standard 
of  admission  in  accordance  with  the  above,  and  have  such 
an  extension  of  the  courses  of  study  as  shall  give  profes- 
sional training  of  the  highest  order,  and  academical  training 
which  shall  supplement  the  scholastic  work  done  in  the  high 
schools  of  this  state. 

Also  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  three  year  elementary  normal  course 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  abolished,  except  as  to  those 
students  now  working  in  the  A  and  B  classes  in  the  several 
normal  schools  of  the  state. 


Note:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Normal  board,  June  9,  1899,  the  privilege 
of  graduating  from  the  Elementary  course  was  extended  to  members  of 
the  class  of  the  years  1898-9,  thus  making  the  class  of  1901  the 
last  class  to  graduate  from  the  regular  Elementary  course. 


COURSE    OF  STUDY, 

FIRST   YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 
ENGLISH   COURSE.  LATIN  COURSE. 

Algebra.  Algebra. 

English  Composition  and  Rhet-  Latin. 

oric.  English  History  or  Literature. 

English  History  or  Literature.  Music. 
Music. 
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SECOND   TERM. 

Algebra. 

U.  S.  History. 

English  Composition  or 

Reading. 

Algebra. 
U.  S.  History. 
Rhetoric.     Latin. 

Reading. 

THIRD   TERM. 

Algebra. 

U.  S.  History. 

Botany. 

Drawing. 

Algebra. 

U.  S.  History. 

Latin. 

Drawing. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Geometry. 

Botany. 

Literature. 

Geometry. 

Botany. 

Latin. 

SECOND   TERM. 

Geometry. 
Zoology. 

Literature. 

Geometry. 

Zoology. 

Latin. 

THIRD   TERM. 

Geometry. 

Zoology. 

Civics. 

Geometry. 

Latin. 

Civics. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Physics. 
Psychology. 
General  History. 

Physics 

Latin. 

Psychology. 

SECOND   TERM. 

Physics. 
Psychology. 
General  History. 
Methods — Music. 

Physics. 
Psychology. 
Latin. 
Methods— Music. 

THIRD   TERM. 

Physics. 

Methods — Drawing. 

General  Methods. 

Physics. 

General  Methods. 

Latin. 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Chemistry. 
Methods— Reading. 
History  of  Education. 

Latin. 

General  History. 

History  of  Education, 
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SECOND  TERM. 

Chemistry  or  Ethics,  or  Methods  in  Latin. 

Grammar.  Methods— Geography. 

Methods— Geography.  Reviews  and  Methods  — Grammar. 
Reviews  and  Methods — Grammar. 

THIRD   TERM. 

Chemistry  or  Methods  in  Arith-         Latin, 
matic.  Methods — Drawing. 

Methods — Geography.  Reviews  and  Methods  —  Arithmetic. 

Reviews  and  Methods— Arith- 
metic. 

SENIOR   YEAR. 
FIRST  TERM.  |SECOND  TERM.  THIRD  TERM. 

Teaching.  Teaching.  Social  Science. 

Psychology.  Literature.  Literature. 

Philosophy  of  Educa-  Methods -Physiology.  Physiography, 
tion  or  Child  Study. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

1.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  first  year  class  are  re- 
quired to  present  certificates  from  the  State  High  School 
board,  or  to  pass  examinations  in  the  subjects  of  Arithme- 
tic, Grammar,  Geography,  United  States  History  and  Phys- 
iology. They  are  expected  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  named  as  presented  in  the  larger  editions  of 
the  current  leading  modern  text-books. 

In  Reading,  they  are  to  show  ability  to  read  at  sight  in 
telligently  and   fluently   ordinary,   easy    prose    and    simple 
poetry;  and   in   Composition,  the   ability  to   write  a  simple 
essay,  or  a  letter  correctly  and  in  proper  form. 

2.  Persons  holding  teachers'  certificates  of  the  second 
grade,  who  shall  have  taught  in  any  public  school  iu  this 
state  with  ability  and  success  for  the  term  of  six  months, 
will  be  admitted  to  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
Special  work.  Such  applicants  for  admission  must  satisfy 
the  President  of  the  school  that  they  are  prepared  to  do, 
with  the  regular  classes,  the  work  in  the  subjects  they  may 
choose,  and  their  choice  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
President.  They  must  also  present  a  certificate  from  the 
superintendents  under  whom  they  have  taught,  testifying  to 
their  success  and  fitness  for  the  work  of  teaching. 
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W.  B.  Mitchell, 
C.  A.  Nye, 


President. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer,  Winona. 

Treasurer,  Mankato. 

Treasurer,  St.  Cloud. 

Treasurer,  Moorhead. 


Annual  Meeting-  of  the  Board  on  the  first  Tuesday  in    June, 
at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  in  St.  Paul. 


Faculty  of  Instruction* 


GEO.  R.  KLEEBERGER,  B.  S.,  President, 

Psychology  and  Science  of  Education. 

ISABEL  LAWRENCE, 

Methods  and  Superintendent  of  Training  School. 

WAITE  A.  SHOEMAKER.  Pd.  D., 

Mathematics,  Psychology  and  Methods. 

GEO.  C.  HUBBARD, 

Biological  Science. 

P.  M.  MAGNUSSON,  Ph.  D., 

History,  Civil  Government. 

M.  D.  AVERY, 

English. 

*B.  B.  JAMES,  A.  M., 

Physical  Science. 

•P.  P.  COLGROVE,  Pd.  D., 
Arithmetic. 

ELSPA  M.  DOPP,  M.  L., 
Literature. 

LULA  MARGARET  PALMER,  A.  B., 
Latin. 

W.  H.  MacCRAKEN,  Pd.  B., 

Geography  and  Physical  Science. 

N.  J.  MacARTHUR.  B.  A., 

Physical  Training  and  Mathematics. 

WINIFRED  KENELY, 

Drawing  and  Vertical  Writing. 

MARY  HELEN  SMITH, 
Music. 

IVER  JOHNSRUD. 

Critic  in  Training  School,  Ninth  Grade. 

L.  ESTELLE  APPLETON,  Ph.  B., 

Critic  in  Training  School,  Grammar  Grades. 

MARGARET  M.  JERRARD, 

Critic  in  Training  School,  Primary  Grades. 

SARAH  B.  GOODMAN, 

Director  of  Kindergarten. 

GERTRUDE  CAM  BELL, 
Librarian. 

MRS.  M.  CAROLINA  WOODWARD, 

Matron  and  Preceptress  of  Lawrence  Hall. 

ALMA  SIEVERS, 

Assistant  in  Physical  Training. 


'On  leave  of  absence. 


Calendar* 


FIRST  TERM. 

Entrance  Examinations,  -  Tuesday,  Aug.  28,  1900. 

Class  Work  Begins       -  Thursday,  Aug.  30. 

Term  ends,        -  -       Friday,  Nov.  23. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Entrance  Examinations,  -  Monday,  Nov.  26,  1900. 

Class  Work  begins,       -         -         -      Tuesday,  Nov.  27. 
Term  ends,       -         -  -  Friday,  Mar.  8,  1901. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Class  work  begins,  Monday,  Mar.  11,  1901. 

Term  ends,         -  -       Friday,  June  7. 

HOLIDAY  VACATION- 

Begins  at  Noon,  -  Friday,  Dec.  21,  1900. 

Ends  8:30  a.  m.,  *  Tuesday,  Jan.  8f  1901. 

EASTER  VACATION. 

Begins  at  Noon,  -         -  Friday,  Mar.  29,  1901. 

Ends  8:30  a.  m.,  -         -         -      Tuesday,  Apr.  9. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

Friday,  June  7,  1901. 

Meeting  of  Alumni  Association,     -     Thursday,  June  6,  1901. 


Circular* 


THE  PURPOSE  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  qualify  young  people  for  the 
teaching  service  of  the  state  of  Minnesota.  To  the  extent 
that  the  purpose  of  an  organization  determines  its  character 
all  the  work  of  the  school  is  professional.  It  does  not  give 
general  culture  for  its  own  sake;  it  does  not  aim  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  for  college,  nor  for  the  general  pur- 
suits of  life.  It  gives  general  culture,  its  graduates  are  ad- 
mitted without  examination  to  the  State  University  and  to 
other  colleges,  its  professional  work  upon  the  common 
school  branches  and  other  subjects  includes  a  preparation 
for  business,  and  the  moral  education  which  qualifies  young 
men  and  women  to  be  safe  guides  tor  the  state's  children  is 
a  good  preparation  for  "complete  living,"  and  is  beneficial 
in  all  the  walks  of  life;  but  these  results,  though  actual  and 
abundant,  are  incidental  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
school. 

The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  better  schools  gives 
rise  to  an  urgent  demand  for  more  teachers  who  have  re- 
ceived adequate  training  and  preparation  for  their  work.  It 
is  the  special  function  of  the  Normal  school  to  supply  this 
demand. 


COURSES  OP  STUDY. 

By  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Normal  School  directors  on 
April  5,  1895,  provision  is  made  for  five  courses  of  study, 
the  relative  time  given  to  the  various  subjects  in  each  being 
indicated  on  the  following  pages: 
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1.  An  Advanced  English  course,  extending  through  five 
years. 

2.  An  Advanced  Latin  course,  extending  through  five 
years. 

3.  An  Advanced  course  for  graduates  of  high  schools 
and  colleges,  extending  through  two  years. 

4.  An  Elementary  course  for  graduates  of  high  schools 
and  colleges,  extending  through  one  year. 

5.  An  Elementary  course  extending  through  three  years. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  also  a  Kindergarten 
Training  course  of  two  years,  for  those  who  desire  to  fit  them- 
selves for  Kindergarten  work.  This  course  is  open  only  to 
High  School  or  College  graduates,  or  to  those  who  have 
completed  any  one  of  the  courses  given  above. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

1.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  first  year  class  of 
courses  1,  2  and  5,  are  required  to  present  certificates  from 
the  State  High  School  board,  or  to  pass  examinations  in  the 
subjects  of  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  United  States 
History  and  Physiology.  They  are  expected  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  ot  the  subjects  named  as  presented  in 
the  larger  editions  of  the  current  leading  modern  text- 
books. 

In  Reading,  they  are  to  show  ability  to  read  at  sight  in- 
telligently and  fluently  ordinary,  easy  prose  and  simple 
poetry;  and  in  Composition,  the  ability  to  write  a  simple 
essay,  or  a  letter  correctly  and  in  proper  form. 

2.  Persons  holding  teachers'  certificates  of  the  second 
grade,  will  be  admitted  to  the  first  year  class  without  ex- 
amination. 

Courses  3  and  4  have  been  arranged  to  meet  the  wants  of 
graduates  of  high  schools  and  colleges  who  intend  to  teach 
and  who  desire  to  make  professional  preparation  for  the 
work. 
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Admission  to  these  courses  is  granted  to  all  who  have 
taken  a  four-years  high  school  course,  or  its  equivalent.  All 
who  are  admitted  to  these  courses  must  present  standings 
in  U.  S.  History,  Civics,  Physiology  and  at  least  two  of  the 
following  subjects:  Botany,  Zoology,  Physics,  Chemistry. 
Any  of  these  subjects  in  which  standings  are  lacking,  must 
be  taken  in  addition  to  the  work  designated  in  the  cata- 
logue, before  receiving  the  diploma  of  graduation. 

After  June  I,  1901,  high  school  standings  will  be  required 
for  entrance  to  these  courses  in  the  following  subjects: 
Civics,  one-half  year;  American  History,  one-half  year; 
Chemistry,  one-half  year,  or  Physics,  one  year;  Botany,  one- 
half  year,  or  Zoology,  one  half  year. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  DIPLOMAS  AS  STATE 
OERT1FICA  TES. 

By  legislative  enactment,  diplomas  of  the  State  Normal 
schools  are  valid  as  certificates  of  qualification  to  teach  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  state  under  the  following  pro- 
visions, viz: 

(1)  A  diploma  of  any  one  of  the  State  Normal  schools 
is  made  a  temporary  state  certificate  of  the  first  grade  for 
two  years. 

(2)  After  two  years  of  teaching  service  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  stateof  Minnesota,  the  diploma  may  be  countersigned 
by  the  president  of  the  school  from  which  it  was  issued,  and 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  upon  sat- 
isfactory evidence  that  such  service  has  been  successful  and 
satisfactory  to  the  supervising  school  authorities  under 
whom  it  was  rendered.  Such  indorsement  will  make  the 
diploma  of  the  Elementary  Course  a  state  certificate  for  five 
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years,    and    the     diploma    of    the    Advanced    Course  a  life 
certificate. 

(3)  Diplomas  of  the  Elementary  Course  may  be  re- 
indorsed  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  five  years  of  success- 
ful service  after  a  previous  indorsement  or  re  indorsement; 
and  each  re-indorsement  makes  the  diploma  a  state  certifi- 
cate for  five  years. 

CONDITIONS   OF  INDORSEMENT. 

(1)  While  it  is  hoped  that  all  graduates  will  earn  the 
right  to  have  their  diplomas  indorsed,  great  care  will  be 
taken  in  this  matter,  and  the  indorsement  will  not  be  granted 
in  any  case  in  which  the  holder  fails  to  render  acceptable 
service  during  the  test  period,  or  in  any  way  fails  to  show 
himself  worthy  of  the  marked  professional  recognition  and 
honor  so  bestowed. 

(2)  After  the  completion  of  two  years  of  service,  appli- 
cation for  indorsement  may  be  made  to  the  respective  Nor- 
mal Schools,  upon  blanks  furnished  tor  that  purpose.  The 
applicant  should  make  a  complete  report  of  teaching  done 
since  graduation,  and  should  give  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  supervising  school  authorities  under  whom  the  work 
was  done  and  to  whum  blanks  may  be  sent  upon  which  to 
give  their  testimonials  as  to  the  quality  of  the  service  ren- 
dered. When  such  testimonials  have  been  received,  if  they 
are  approved  by  the  Board  of  Presidents  of  Normal  Schools, 
a  certificate  of  indorsement  will  be  sent  to  the  applicant. 

(3)  After  the  completion  of  five  years  of  service  subse- 
quent to  the  indorsement  or  re-indorsement  of  a  diploma  of 
the  elementary  course,  application  for  re-indorsement  may 
be  made  upon  special  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose. 

(4)  All  graduates  who  are  eligible  for  either  indorse- 
ment or  re-indorsement  should  make  application  for  the 
same  at  once. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

For  the  Normal  Schools  of  Minnesota,  revised  June  9,  1899. 

ADVANCED    COURSES. 

[Numerals  designate  the  number  of  recitations  given  to  each  subject.] 


ENGLISH  COURSE. 

LATIN  COURSE 

FIRST 

YEAR. 

Algebra 

180 

Latin 

180 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 

120 

Algebra 

180 

English  History 

English  History 

or  Literature 

60 

or  Literature 

60 

U.  S  History 

120 

U.  S.  History 

120 

Reading 

60 

Reading 

60 

Botany 

60 

Music 

60 

Music 

60 

Drawing 

60 

Drawing 

60 

.. . 

SECOND  YEAR 

-*""   Geometry 

180 

Latin 

180 

^Literature 

120 

Geometry 

180 

^■""Botany 

60 

Botany 

60 

-"""Zoology 

120 

Zoology 

60 

^--Civics 

60 

Civics 

60 

THIRD  YEAR. 

~~  Physics 

180 

Latin 

180 

--—  General  History 

120 

Physics 

180 

-""'  Psychology  and  Methods 

180 

Psychology  and  Methods 

180 

"  Methods  jn  Music 

60 

Methods  in  Music 

60 

Methods  in  Drawing 

60 

JUNIOR 

YEAR. 

Chemistry 

60 

Latin 

180 

Chemistry— or  Methods 

60 

History  of  Education 

60 

Chemistry— or  Ethics— 

Methods  in  Grammar 

60 

or  Grammar 

60 

Methods  in  Geography 

60 

•^-"History  of  Education 

60 

Methods  in  Arithmetic 

60 

--*" Methods  in  Grammar 

60 

Methods  in  Drawing 

60 

Methods  in  Geography 

120 

General  History 

60 

Methods  in  Arithmetic 

60 

Methods  in  Reading 

60 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

_  -"'  Teaching 

120 

Teaching 

120 

/Psychology 

60 

Psychology 

60 

-  Philosophy  of  Education— 

Philosophy  of  Education — 

or  Child  Study 

60 

or  Child  Study 

60 

'      Literature 

120 

Literature 

120 

Methods  in  Physiology 

60 

Methods  in  Physiology 

60 

Physiography 

60 

Physiography 

60 

—  Social  Science 

60 

Social  Science 

60 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AND   COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 


ELEMENTARY    COURSE. 
ONE  YEAR. 


Psychology  and  General 
Methods 

Methods  in  Drawing 

Reviews  and  Methods  in 
Geography 

Reviews  and  Methods  in 
Grammar 

Methods  in  Elementary 
Science 

Lectures  on  School  Man- 
agement 

Reviews  and  Methods  in 
Arithmetic 

Methods  in  Vocal  Music 

Methods  in  Reading 

Model  Teaching 


ADVANCED    COURSE. 

TWO  YEARS. 

FIRST  YEAR— JUNIOR  CLASS. 

r     Psychology  and  General 
120  Methods  120 

30^-"  Methods  in  Drawing  60 

Reviews  and  Methods  in 
60  Geography  60 

^-Reviews  and  Methods  in 
60 /  Grammar  120 

Reviews  and  Methods  in 

60  History  60 

r — r  Lectures  on  School  Man- 
agement 30 
Reviews  and  Methods  in 

Arithmetic  60 

30  >^ethods  in  Vocal  Music  60 

30 
90 

SECOND  YEAR— SENIOR  CLASS. 


30 


60 


•""""' Methods  in  Literary  In- 
terpretation 
t— ^  Laboratory   Method  in 
Rhetorical  Exercises,  Chorus  Prac-  Elementary  Science 

tice,  Physical  Training  and  Pen-  ^Advanced     Psychology, 
mi)  nship  throughout  all  courses.  Child  Study  and  Pri- , 

mary  Methods 
^  Model  Teaching 
<^"  Philosophy  of  Education 
and  Ethics 
History  of  Education 
Social  Science 


60 
60 


120 
120 

60 
60 
60 


THREE   YEAR    COURSE. 


(The  last  graduation  on  this  course  will  occur  June,  1901.) 


Arithmetic 

Geography 

Grammar 

Music 

Drawing 

Reading 

Physiology 

Algebra 
History 


120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
60 
60 

120 

120 


Rhetoric  60 

Botany  60 
Psvchology  and  Methods           180 

Physics  120 

Geometry  120 

Zoology  60 

Civics  "  60 

Literature  60 

Model  Teaching  120 


Outlines  of  Subjects* 

(The  brief  exposition  of  a  number  of  subjects  given  on  the  following 
pages  will  furnish  a  general  idea  of  the  work  done  in  all  subjects  ) 

PROFESSIONAL  WORK. 

MISS  ISABEL  LAWRENCE, 


The  Elementary  course  includes  Psychology,  General 
Method,  Special  Method  and  Practice. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  the  advanced  students  take  a 
special  course  in  Child  Study,  Method  of  History  and  Ele- 
mentary Science,  Advanced  Psychology,  History  and 
Science  of  Education  and  Sociology. 

Every  part  of  this  course  of  pedagogy  is  brought  directly 
into  connection  with  the  art  of  teaching.  Child  psychology, 
taught  through  reminiscence,  reported  scientific  observa- 
tion, and  personal  observation;  the  order  of  mental  develop- 
ment through  the  periods  of  childhood  and  youth,  studied 
in  the  same  way;  physical  conditions  accompanying  mental 
states — these  are  studied  as  the  most  valuable  psychology 
for  the  teacher.  Immediate  application  in  the  actual  teach- 
ing, or  criticism  of  actual  teaching  in  the  psychology  class 
serves  to  connect  theory  with  reality,  and  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  glibly  recited  generalizations  whose  applica- 
tion to  actual  teaching  will  never  be  made. 

General  Method  can  only  continue  this  work,  emphasizing 
concrete  application  in  actual  lesson-planning  and  lesson- 
giving. 

Special  Method  does  not  mean  method  of  special  sub- 
jects.    Instead,  the  various  periods  of  development  in  child- 
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hood  and  youth  are  taken  up  successively,  with  the  means 
of  promoting  healthy  growth  suitable  to  each  period.  Actual 
teaching  forms  a  still  greater  part  of  this  work. 

Practice  extends  the  work  for  the  pupil  by  giving  each 
pupil  a  small  class  of  children  to  study  and  teach  for  six 
weeks,  one  hour  per  day.  Three  such  periods  of  six  weeks 
each  are  spent  with  different  grades  in  the  Model  school. 

Actual  teaching  is  required,  for  which  there  is  no  substi- 
tute in  vicarious  work  of  observation  and  criticism,  though 
both  of  the  latter  are  used  as  helpers. 

The  teacher  can  grow  strong  in  his  art,  only  by  clearly 
conceiving  his  problem  in  the  teaching  of  a  particular  class 
of  children;  studying  for  himself  the  conditions  in  their 
varying  personalities;  planning  his  own  means,  and  carrying 
them  out  independently.  Each  failure  to  accomplish  his 
ends  must  be  clearly  seen;  his  method  must  be  reviewed  and 
criticised  by  himself,  and  the  next  day  he  must  enter  that 
class  with  new  light,  and  try  again. 

The  utmost  freedom  for  this  work  is  given  in  the  practice 
school.  Experience  without  criticism  often  results  in  blind- 
ness to  certain  kinds  of  failure,  and  in  fixing  faults.  Teach- 
ing under  criticism  means,  not  that  the  pupil  teacher  is  told 
what  to  do,  or  what  not  to  do,  but  that  he  is  led  to  detect 
his  failures,  even  if  they  lie  in  what  he  deems  success,  and 
that  he  is  not  allowed  to  relax  his  efforts  till  his  faults  are 
overcome. 

Having  achieved  fair  success  with  small  groups  in  the 
model  school,  the  next  problem  for  the  pupil  teacher  to 
solve  is  the  executive  work  of  a  large  school.  Here  practice 
in  the  city  schools  furnishes  opportunity  for  real  experience. 
Another  six  weeks,  therefore,  one  period  per  day,  is  spent 
in  the  public  schools,  where  a  city  grade  is  placed  in  the 
charge  of  the  pupil  for  one  period    each    day.     The  regular 
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-teacher  is  first  observed,  the  mechanics  of  general  room- 
management  being  particularly  noted.  Then  the  pupil 
teacher  takes  charge  of  the  entire  room  with  the  regular 
teacher  present.  Finally,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular 
teacher,  the  pupil  proves  his  ability  to  manage  a  school. 

Ability  to  study  the  problems  of  teaching,  and  an  absorb- 
ing interest  in  the  study,  are  among-  the  best  results  of  this 
training. 

OBSERVATION  AND   PRACTICE  IN   THE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent  and  Board 
of  Education  of  St.  Cloud,  our  students  are  permitted  to 
observe  and  practice  in  certain  designated  school-rooms  of 
the  city,  thus  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  acquire  expe- 
rience under  conditions  exactly  similar  to  those  they  will 
meet  with  when  they  are  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  Teachers  are  selected  for  such  rooms  who  are,  es- 
pecially qualified  to  exemplify  the  correct  principles  of  the 
science  and  art  of  education  and  who  are,  at  the  same  time, 
capable  of  sympathetic  but  searching  criticism  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  pupil-teachers.  This  arrangement,  supplement- 
ing the  teaching  of  smaller  groups  of  children  in  the  Model 
department  of  the  Normal  school,  adds  greatly  to  the  power 
and  skill  of  the  graduates  of  this  school. 


CHILD  STUDY 


The  purpose  of  the  work  in  child-study  has  not  been  the 
addition  of  new  truths  to  that  science.  What  has  been  main- 
ly sought  is  right  attitude  on  the  part  of  young  teachers — 
the  attitude  which  will  made  them  hesitate  to  employ  any 
measure  in  the  school-room  without  first  understanding  the 
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condition  of  the  individual  child  who  is  to  be  affected.  To 
this  end,  child-study  is  a  most  effective,  if  not  the  most 
effective  means. 

Skilled  interpretation  of  particular  facts  is  ever  the  result 
of  deep  general  knowledge.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  we 
have  attempted  first  of  all  to  make  our  pupils  acquainted 
with  what  is  already  known  of  child  nature.  The  most  im- 
portant studies  on  the  subject  are  read  and  then  verified  in 
three  ways:  (i)  Through  reminiscence;  (2)  Through  au- 
tobiographies; (3)  Through  observation  of  the  children  of 
the  kindergarten,  model  school  and  public  schools. 

Besides  tests  on  the  senses,  the  class  is  taught  to  apply 
simple  fatigue  tests,  to  find  out  the  nature  of  representation 
in  individuals — whether  strongly  auditory,  visual,  or  motor, 
— and  to  adapt  the  method  of  recitation  to  this  condition  of 
the  pupil. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  study  of  children's  interests 
in  various  lines,  with  various  simple  methods  of  testing  in- 
dividuals and  classes.  The  students  are  led  to  appreciate 
and  apply  the  working-basis  which  such  knowledge  affords 
the  teacher,  in  selecting  material  for  literature  and  nature 
study,  adapting  courses  of  study,  and  modifying  methods  of 
presentation. 

The  study  of  children's  emotions  is  made  of  direct  assist- 
ance in  problems  of  discipline  and  moral  culture. 
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ARITHMETIO. 

WAITE  A.   SHOEMAKER,   PD.   D. 

Have  you  considered  this— that  persons  naturally  skilled  in  computa- 
tion seem  clever  in  all  branches  of  science,  whereas  those  naturally  slow, 
if  instructed  and  exercised  in  this,  will  yet  all  of  them,  if  they  derive  no 
other  advantage,  make  such  progress  as  to  become  cleverer  than  they 
were  before? — Plato. 

The  fundamental  mistake  in  teaching  number,  fractions,  etc  ,  is  in  the 
beginning  to  take  for  granted  that  the  pupils  will  see  the  relation  through 
the  langtfage,  and  in  not  presenting  the  things  in  which  the  relation  may 
be  seen. — W,  W.  Speer. 

The  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  is  determined  largely 
by  what  is  considered  to  be  its  educational  value  and  scope. 
If  it  can  be  the  means  of  calling  forth  certain  essential  pow- 
ers of  the  mind  with  less  waste  of  time  and  energy  than 
other  subjects,  then  it  is  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  the 
school  curriculum;  otherwise  not.  Arithmetic  is  the  branch 
through  which  the  mind  may  easiest  and  earliest  know  pure 
truth  and  be  aroused  thereby  to  a  consciousness  of  power 
which  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  mind.  The  power  of  abstrac- 
tion is  awakened  with  an  energy  proportionate  to  the  exact- 
ness and  definiteness  of  the  material  presented. 

The  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  subject  and  in 
the  light  ot  which  all  its  operations  should  be  interpreted  is 
the  discovery  of  the  inherent  relation  existing  between 
unity  and  multiplicity.  Indeed  a  thing  is  not  separable  into 
parts  excepting  those  parts  are  new  units,  or  are  composed 
of  units  which  bear  a  necessary  relation  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whole. 

No  one  has  an  abstract  idea  until  he  can  couple  it  with 
concrete  reality;  he  may  know  a  symbol,  but  it  is  not  even  a 
symbol  to  him  unless  he  has  a  basis  for  it  in  the  concrete- 
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One  may  teach  tricks  with  the  symbols  of  number  with- 
out reference  to  the  concrete  definite  unit  upon  which  the 
number  is  built,  but  he  is  not  teaching  number.  What  he 
teaches  may  even  pass  in  the  life  of  trade  for  a  knowledge 
of  number,  but  it  is  simply  valueless  as  to  the  culture  to  be 
obtained  from  understanding  real  number.  It  omits  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  free  use  of  the  faculties  by  which  the  mind 
realizes  its  power  in  dealing  with  that  which  it  knows  to  be 
necessarily  true. 

Pupils  should  be  trained  to  look  within  and  test  the  qual- 
ity of  their  knowledge  at  each  step.  The  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  principles  they  apply  or  the  rules  they  learn  sometimes 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  book  or  the  teacher,  and 
sometimes  he  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  discovery  by  ob- 
serving the  truth  in  several  instances  and  inferring  its  gen- 
eral application.  In  either  case  the  truth  is  to  him  not  ab- 
solute and  the  culture  value  of  the  process  is  no  greater 
than  that  obtained  from  understanding  the  application  of 
any  other  rule  whose  exceptions  are  possible  and  even  prob- 
able. It  is  impossible  to  know  upon  authority  a  truth  as 
absolute. 

The  faculties  unfold  in  the  same  order  in  all  grades, 
among  all  persons  and  at  all  times.  The  strength  and  in- 
tensity of  action  varies  greatly,  but  the  order  is  constant. 
There  are  no  imaginative  pictures,  without  there  are  at  first 
sense  perceptions.  No  reasoning  without  both  the  preced- 
ing, yet  each  returns  to  enrich  the  others  and  thus  each 
passes  into  the  other.  If  any  real  knowledge  of  number  is 
to  be  obtained  there  must  be  a  sure  foundation  laid  in  per- 
ception, i.  e.,  objects  must  be  presented.  Unless  the  rela- 
tion is  between  definite  realities  it  can  never  be  seen  as  re- 
lation at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  care  must  be  taken  that 
something  more  is  done  and  that  the  child  shall  not  remain 
in  the  stage  of  sense  perception,  and  that  become    the    end 
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of  number  work    rather   than    a  means  to  a  higher  develop- 
ment. 

So  long  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  asking  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Normal  school,  though  they  have  a  second 
grade  teacher's  certificate  or  are  qualified  to  pass  an  exam- 
ination equal  to  its  requirements,  can  give  no  better  reason 
for  their  belief  in  the  rule  for  the  multiplication  of  fractions 
than  that  the  books  say  so;  and  so  long  as  the  remaining 
minority  cannot  apply  the  rule  to  a  concrete  instance  with 
the  objects  present,  it  appears  that  there  is  too  much  taken 
upon  authority,  too  little  of  real  knowledge. 

The  course  in  arithmetic  is  calculated  to  utilize  all  the 
knowledge  the  pupil  brings,  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  processes  which  repeat  themselves 
so  frequently  in  the  subject  and  form  the  substratum  for  all 
mathematics.  .When  he  sees  the  necessity  of  these  funda- 
mental relations  and  can  detect  in  each  new  problem  the 
truth  which  is  common  to  all  the  facts  of  arithmetic,  he  has 
organized  and  mastered  the  subject.  All  knowledge  the 
pupil  brings,  no  matter  how  superficial  it  may  be,  will  be  of 
use  as  it  will  save  time  for  him.  When  a  pupil  passes  arith- 
metic he  is  expected  to  have  a  teacher's  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  He  sees  arithmetic  as  a  whole  and  each  part  as  an 
illustration  of  principles  that  have  an  application  through- 
out the  subject.  He  recognizes  that  a  principle  may  be 
discovered  by  the  pupil  without  turning  him  back  and  mak- 
ing him  waste  time  upon  many  things  already  known  just 
because  they  are  in  a  fixed  order  in  the  text.  He  knows 
arithmetic,  rather  than  any  text  on  arithmetic.  The  pupil 
should  see  each  fact  in  its  relation  to  the  subject  and  in  the 
light  of  the  laws  of  mental  growth. 

Thus  viewed,  arithmetic  is  a  means, — is  an  exemplification 
of  the  laws  of  mind,  while  it  includes  a  fit  preparation  for 
the  world  of  trade. 
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BIOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

MR.    GEO.   C.   HUBBARD. 


This  department  provides  instruction  in  Botany,  Zoology 
and  Physiology. 

In  each  of  these  subjects,  the  student  learns  by  direct  ob- 
servation as  far  as  possible  in  the  time  allotted  to  the  work. 
Experiments  are  performed.  A  suitable  collection  of  man- 
uals and  laboratory  guides  is  also  furnished  each  student  to 
assist  and  direct  in  his  advancement. 

As  aids  in  this  work  the  school  is  provided  with  an  aqua- 
rium, various  cabinets  for  apparatus  and  collections,  a  large 
herbarium,  laboratory  tables,  compound  microscopes,  dis- 
secting microscopes,  tables  for  germinating  and  potted 
plants,  and  various  other  minor  accessories,  including  an 
Azoux  manikin,  and  a  human  skeleton. 

The  course  of  study  provides  for  one  term's  work  in 
Physiology,  two  in  Botany,  and  two  in  Zoology. 

The  general  aim  of  the  work  is  to  secure  the  training 
which  comes  from  the  study  of  the  Biological  Sciences,  and 
to  give  culture  which  will  be  helpful  in  teaching  in  the 
grades  oi  the  public  schools. 

In  Physiology  an  effort  is  made  to  connect  all  ideas  per- 
taining to  the  human  body  with  the  central  idea  that  the 
body  is  the  servant  of  the  mind,  and  to  show  that  structure 
and  activity  are,  on  the  whole,  conducive  to  this  end.  More 
particular  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  Nutrition  and 
the  Nervous  System. 

In  Botany  and  Zoology,  the  student  is  encouraged  to  look 
upon  each  species  of  plant  or  animal  as  having  some  activ- 
ity to  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature;  then  the  shape, 
color,  texture,    organs,    tissues,    etc.,  are  studied  in  order  to 
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determine  as  far  as  possible  how  each  aids  in  main- 
taining the  activities  helpful  or  necessary  to  the  purpose  of 
the  organism. 

To  give  an  idea  of  scientific  classification,  and  of  the  or- 
ganism in  its  natural  environment,  students  are  given  some 
work  in  the  collection  and  determination  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. In  Botany,  each  student  is  expected  to  prepare  an 
herbarium  containing  at  least  thirty  species  of  our  wild  plants ; 
in  Zoology,  the  minimum  is  a  collection  of  fifty  species 
of  insects.  In  special  instances,  the  student  may  arrange 
with  the  teacher  to  do  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  in- 
stead of  preparing  a  collection. 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

B.   B.   JAMES,   A.   M. 

This  department  occupies  four  rooms:  viz.,  a  recitation 
room,  fitted  with  dark  curtains,  heliostat  projection  appara- 
tus, etc.;  an  apparatus  room;  a  physical  laboratory;  and  a 
chemical  laboratory.  The  laboratories  are  fitted  with  mod- 
ern appliances  for  individual  work,  tables,  drawers,  lockers, 
gas,  water,  etc. 

The  work  done  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  is  planned  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  needs  of  the  young  people  who  are  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  observational  and  experimental  study  of  the 
^facts  of  nature  gives  to  the  young  an  intelligent  interest  in 
their  surroundings,  a  manual  dexterity  in  investigation,  a 
practical  way  of  looking  at  things  external  to  themselves 
and  a  better  insight  into  their  own  relations  to  the  rest  of 
the  world — all  of  which    are    highly    conducive    to    success 
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in  any  line  of  activity  and  cannot  be  so  well  acquired 
through  any  other  line  of  school  work.  That  the  teaching 
of  Science  should  accomplish  these  ends  it  must  be  done  by 
encouraging  individual,  immediate  contact  with  the  ma- 
terials in  nature  which  are  subject  to,  and  illustrate  the  laws 
of  nature.  Accordingly,  much  of  the  work  is  experimental, 
only  such  time  being  devoted  to  discussion  and  exposition 
as  seems  necessary  in  weeding  out  wrong  notions  and  fixing 
right  ones. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  endeavor  made  to 
have  the  apparatus  so  far  as  possible  cheap  and  easily 
duplicated  in  any  country  town.  Not  all  elementary  laws 
can  be  investigated  with  apparatus  of  this  kind,  but  such 
work  as  the  primary-school  teacher  is  advised  to  undertake 
is  done  with  apparatus  made  by  the  pupils  themselves. 


ENGLISH. 

MR.  M.   D.  AVERY. 


The  work  as  planned  in  the  department  of  English  pro- 
vides instruction  in  the  following  subjects:  Grammar,  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric,  Reading  and  Literature.  The  time 
devoted  to  each  of  these  subjects  may  be  learned  by  con- 
sulting the  new  course  of  study. 

On    the    basis    ot    the   unit   of  language  dealt  with  in  the 

subject,  the   above    branches    may    be    separated    into    two 

groups:     (i)    Grammar,  which  deals  with  the    sentence;  (2) 

Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Reading    and    Literature,  which 

treat  connected  sentences  or  discourse. 

GRAMMAR. 

The  sentence  with  its  numerous  forms  and  many  shades 
of  meaning  is  the  subject  of  grammar.  This  great  variety 
must  be  thought  into  the  unity  of  a  single  principle.     Every 
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fact  in  the  subject  must  be  interpreted  and  seen  in  the  light 
of  this  principle  if  grammar  is  to  be  understood.  That  there 
is  and  must  be  such  a  general  truth  in  every  subject  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  subjects  exist.  It  is  not  chance  or  caprice 
that  has  separated  facts  into  arithmetic,  geography,  etc. 
There  must  be  some  idea  in  the  subject  which  determines 
what  facts  belong  to  it  and,  hence,  to  which  they  all  stand 
related.  This  will  be  the  most  general  tact  in  the  subject 
since  it  must  contain  all  the  others.  Every  fact  in  the  sub- 
ject embodies,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,   this  central  idea. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  grammar  work  in  this  school  to 
enable  the  student  to  get  such  a  view  of  the  subject.  The 
student  must  see  all  the  relations  which  exist  in  the  sen- 
tence; the  relations  of  the  sentence  to  other  language  forms, 
the  word,  and  discourse;  its  relations  to  the  thought  which 
it  expresses;  and  its  relations  to  mind,  the  products  of  which 
it  embodies.  When  he  sees  all  these  relations  and  what  they 
determine  with  regard  to  the  sentence,  the  student  may  be 
said  to  have  an  organized,  or  a  teaching,  knowledge  of  the 
subject  ot  grammar.  He  has  constructed  the  subject  for 
himself. 

In  order  to  accomplish  what  is  set  forth  above,  tour  circles 
of  work  are  pursued: 

i.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  as  wholes,  the  class 
whole  is  studied  in  this  work,  the  unity  of  all  sentences  is 
seen  by  observing  their  universal  attributes. 

2.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  as  wholes,  the  class 
whole  is  divided  into  sub-classes  and  the  marks  of  these 
classes  discovered. 

3.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  in  parts,  the  organic 
parts  are  first  taken  up.  This  circle  of  work  with  parts  cor- 
responds to  the  first  circle  of  the  work  with  sentences  as 
wholes. 
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4.  Under  the  study  of  sentences  in  parts  the  sub-classes 
of  words,  "Parts  of  Speech,"  are  studied.  The  fourth  circle 
of  the  work  is  to  the  third  what  the  second  is  to  the  first. 

In  each  of  the  four  circles  the  student  starts  with  the 
sentence  and  after  the  consideration  of  parts  refers  them 
all  back  to  the  sentence  again — analysis  and  synthesis. 
The  process  is  a  passing  from  unity  through  variety  back 
to  the  unity  of  the  thought  as  expressed  in  the  universal 
sentence  form. 

RHETORIC. 

The  nature  of  the  idea  treated  determines  the  form  of 
discourse,  since  discourse  is  primarily  addressed  to  the  in- 
tellect and  is  the  unfolding  of  an  idea.  Two  kinds  of  ideas 
are  unfolded  in  discourse,  the  particular  and  the  general, 
and  in  the  unfolding  of  these  ideas  four  forms  of  discourse 
are  used:  Description,  Narration.  Exposition  and  Argu- 
mentation. 

The  language  subjects  which  deal  with  discourse  are  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  the  view  they  take  of  the 
subject  matter.  Reading  and  literature  deal  with  discourse 
analytically;  the  chief  process  in  composition  and  rhetoric 
is  synthesis. 

Composition  presents  the  nature  and  principles  of  the 
different  forms  of  discourse  and  their  relations  to  the  mind 
of  the  author  and  the  minds  of  those  addressed. 

Three  kinds  of  work  are  done  in  this  subject: 

1.  A  critical  study  of  models  in  the  different  forms  of 
discourse?  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  student  to 
discover  the  central  idea  in  all  discourse,  the  relations  in 
the  process  as  determined  by  the  theme,  and  the  laws  of  the 
process  as  determined  by  the  mind  addressed. 

2.  The  students  are  helped  to  formulate  the  above  men- 
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tioned  interences  into  the  science  of  discourse  by  reference 
to  different  texts  on  the  subject. 

3.     A  great  deal  of  writing  is  done  under  criticism  in  each 
of  the  four  forms  of  discourse. 


READING  AND  LITERATURE. 

MISS  ELSPA    DOPP. 


The  work  in  English  continues  for  twenty-four  weeks.  The 
first  term's  work  emphasizes  Reading,  both  silent  and  oral, 
some  time  also  being  devoted  to  written  work;  while  that  of 
the  second  term  still  continues  the  reading, — more  time  and 
attention  being  placed  upon  writing  and  grammar. 

The  aims  are  as  follows: — to  give  the  student  drill  in  both 
oral  and  written  expression  as  well  as  practice  in  reciting  and 
extemporaneous  speaking,  so  that  in  any  later  work, whether 
reading,  debating  or  teaching,  he  may  know  how  to  control 
his  voice,  and  express  himself  either  orally  or  in  writing, 
simply  and  directly. 

All  the  selections  used  in  these  courses  are  taken  from 
classical  literature, — as,  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Long- 
fellow's Golden  Legend,  Whittier's  Snow  Bound,  Irving's 
Sketch  Book,  and  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  or  Merchant 
of  Venice,  etc. 

PLAN  OF   WORK  FOR  THE   COURSE  IN   LITERATURE. 

I.  Rise  and  growth  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

(a)  Influences  of  Beowulf,  Bede,  Caedmon,  Alfred,  Chaucer. 

(b)  Critical  reading  of  the  Prologue  and  the  Knight's  Tale. 

II.  Period  of  Italian  Influence.     (1400-1660). 

(a)  The  Revival  of  Learning. 

(b)  The  England  of  Elizabeth. 
1.    Discuss  The  Dramatists. 
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2.  Read  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen. 

3.  Bacon  as  a  courtier,  statesman  and  scholar. 
Compare  essay  on  Friendship  with  Emerson's. 

*(c)     Shakespeare. 

1.  Critical  reading  of  Macbeth,  As  You  Like  It  and  King  Lear.f 

2.  Topical  discussion,— Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of  Ven- 

ice, The  Tempest,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  Othello. 

3.  Development  ol  the  Drama. 

Effect  upon  National  Language  and  Literature. 

*(d)     Milton. 

1.     Discuss:  Historic  setting,  the  man,  the  poet,  the  reformer. 

Study  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton  in  connection  with  the 
English  Revolution. 

Read  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,   and   Paradise   Lost,    Books  I 

and  II. 

III.*    Period  of  French  Influence.     (The  Restoration). 

Read  Alexander's  Feast,  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers,   Epistle  to 

Augustus,  Essay  on  Criticism. 

Influences:  Dryden,  Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  Pope. 

IV.  Period  of  Revolution. 

(a)  French  Revolution — Writers  influencing  and  influenced  by  it. 

*Bjron,  Shelley.  Coleridge,  Carlyle,   Campbell,  Moore,   Keats, 
Burns,  Burke,  *Scott  and  *Wordsworth. 

(b)  Read  Childe  Rarold,  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,   Ode    to    a 

Nightingale,  To  a  Skylark,  Tintern  Abbe\',   atl^   Intimations 
of  Immortality. 

(c)  German  Influence  in  Coleridge  and  Carlyle. 

Read  The  Ancient  Mariner  and  Hero  Worship. 

V.  Nineteenth  Century  Authors. 

*(a)     Tendencies, — political,  social,  religious. 
(b)     Prose. 

1.    Topical    discussion, — Romola,  Hypatia,   Marble  Faun,   Les 

Miserables,  All  Sorts  and   Conditions  ofjMen. 
*2.     Critical  reading  of  Emerson's  American  Scholar,  Compensa- 
tion and  Self  Reliance. 
Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies,  Lecture  1. 
(c)     Poetry. 

1.     Discuss  *Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,   Wm.  Morris,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Holmes  and  Whittier. 
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2.  Read  In   Memoriam,— compare  with  Milton's  Lycidas, — The 

Princess,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Commemoration  Ode,  The 
Golden  Legend. 

3.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  poetry,-Music,  Imagination, 

Insight,  Faith. 

VI.  Development  of  the  Modern  Novel.     Critical    reading  of  some  re- 

cent work. 

VII.  Comparative  Mythology. 

Origin  of  the  Myth  and  the  Legend. 

Read  The  Iliad,  The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung,  Norse  Mythol- 
ogy, Hiawatha,  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 
The  following  plan  is  followed  in  the  discussion  of  a  work: 

(a)  Circumstances  under  which  the  work  was  produced. 

(b)  The  character  and  mind  of  the  author. 

(c)  Rhetorical  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  work. 

(d)  Comparison  with  other  works  of  its  class. 

(e)  The  plot, — how  handled,  climax,  dramatic  situations. 
( i  )    How  does  the  author  interpret  nature? 

(g)     Is  his  view  of  life  elevating? 

(h)     The  influence  of  the  book  upon  the  world. 


♦"Work  selected  for  the  shorter  course. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

MR.    W,    H.   MACCRAKEN. 

The  work  in  Georgraphy  is  conducted  ;:on  the  same  lines 
followed  in  teaching  the  subject  in  the  leading  universities 
of  this  country,  but  is  modified  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
Normal  School  students. 

Constant  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  Geography 
does  not  exist  in  books,  but  out  of  doors,  and  the  value  of 
field  work  is  illustrated  by  frequent  class  excursions,  for  the 
study  and  discussion  of  physiographic  features  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  St.  Cloud. 

The  "Nature  Study"  phase  of  the  work  is  given  especial 
prominence,  to  the  end  that    when    the    student    has    com- 
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pleted  the  work  in  the  time  allotted,  he  may  have  so  real  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  around  him,  that  each  pebble  shall 
have  a  story  to  tell  him  instead  of  being  "merely  a  stone," 
and  also  that  he  may  acquire,  not  only  the  ability,  but  the 
desire  to  carry  on  original  investigation  in  the  fields  thus 
opened. 

Incidentally,  students  acquire  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
common  minerals  and  rocks,  their  history,  and  place  in 
Nature's  economy,  and  are  encouraged  and  helped  in  mak- 
ing collections  which  shall  be  of  real  value  to  them  in  their 
work  as  teachers. 

The  lithosphere,  hydrosphere,  atmosphere  and  biosphere 
all  receive  careful  attention,  and  the  student  is  cautioned 
by  example  and  precept  against  the  segregation  of  the  ma- 
terial into  groups,  so  common  in  much  geography  teaching. 

In  all  cases,  the  views  held  by  our  leading  scientists  are 
the  ones  developed  in  the  work,  and  breadth  of  knowledge, 
rather  than  accumulation  of  detail,  is  the  end  in  view. 

When  the  great  physiographic  principles  have  been  thor- 
oughly grasped,  the  attention  of  the  classes  is  directed  to 
the  sociological  phase  of  the  study,  and  the  relations  of 
physiography,  history,  and  sociology  are  carefully  worked 
out,  representative  countries  being  taken  as  a  basis  for  in- 
vestigation. 

No  text  book  is  used  exclusively,  but  the  library  is  well 
supplied  with  carefully  selected  works  by  the  best  and  most 
recent  writers,  and  to  these  the  student  refers  for  informa- 
tion in  whatever  line  he  is  working. 

Photographs  are  profusely  used  in  illustration,  and  in 
many  cases  these  photographs  are  of  regions  accessible  to 
the  students,  so  that  they  may  visit  the  places  depicted, 
and  while  correctly  interpreting  the  landscape,  may  also 
learn  something  of  the  rare  and  useful  art  of  understanding 
pictures. 
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An  important  and  constantly  used  adjunct  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Geography  is  a  very  complete  collection  of  several 
thousand  well  identified  specimens,  illustrating  the  sciences 
of  mineralogy,  petrography,  paleontology,  etc.  These 
specimens  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  ot  the  students,  for 
legitimate  examination,  and  may  be  drawn  and  retained  a 
reasonable  time  for  study. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  cartography,  chalk  and  sand 
modeling,  and  to  the  construction  of  apparatus  which  shall 
enable  each  student  to  reproduce  in  his  own  school  in  a 
great  degree  the  work  that  he  does  in  the  Normal  School. 


H I  STORY  AND  THE  SOCIAL   SC/EA/CES. 

DR.   P.  M.  MAGNUSSON. 

The  courses  include  General  History,  American  History, 
English  History,  Method  in  History,  Civics,  and  Sociology. 

The  general  aim  of  historical  and  social  study  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  (a)  to  supply  apperceptive  material 
for  literary  and  sociological  thought,  and  activity;  (b)  to 
train  the  historical  and  social  judgment  in  determining  the 
value  of  evidence  and  in  tracing  social  causation.  The 
method  and  material  for  study  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  carefully  selected,  collection  of  "original  source" 
material  for  social  and  historical  study.  This  is  excellent 
training  for  independence  in  social  thought,  for  skill  in 
weighing  evidence,  and  for  power  to  discriminate  the  essen- 
tial from  the  unimportant.  Original  documents  also  carry 
with  them  the  sense  of  authority  and  the  indefinable  but  all- 
important  social  "atmosphere"  of  their  era. 

2.  Texts  and  standard  histories.  The  pupil  has  a  right 
to  the  legacy  of  historical  and  social    thought    left    to    the 
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world  by  the  master  minds  of  humanity.     The  school  intro- 
duces the  pupil  to  this  treasury. 

3.  Relics  and  pictures.  The  volatile  aroma  of  other  ages 
and  civilizations  can  be  preserved  only  partially  and  imper- 
fectly in  any  combination  of  words;  and  still  this  evanescent 
element  possesses  the  greatest  culture  value.  Relics  and 
historically  true  pictures  often  succeed  where  words  fail. 

4.  Local  institutions  and  history.  The  neighborhood  is 
the  sociological  laboratory  of  the  student  of  history  and  the 
other  social  sciences.  Direct  observation  and  immediate 
contact  with  society  furnish  the  basis  of  the  study  of  every 
social  science. 

1.  General  History. 

Material:  Sheldon-Barnes'  and  Myer's  texts,  selections 
from  contemporaries  of  every  age,  and  observations  of  simil- 
ar social  phenomena  in  our  own  neighborhood.  Special  at- 
tention is  paid  the  development  of  social  organisms  that 
have  had  a  marked  influence  on  present  conditions,  such  as 
Greek  art,  Roman  law,  the  feudal  system,  and  representa- 
tive government. 

2.  American  History. 

Material:  Thomas',  Montgomery's,  and  Sheldon-Barnes' 
texts,  the  Epochs  ot  American  History  series,  Hart's  Ameri- 
can History  as  told  by  Contemporaries.  Old  South  Leaf- 
lets, local  history,  selections  from  American  literature, — 
Lowell's,  Holmes',  and  Whittier's  political  poems,  etc., — 
historical  novels,  autobiographies,  and  selections  from  the 
historical  writings  of  Fiske,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Parkman,  and 
others.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  social  evolution  that 
is  distinctly  American,— the  growth  of  the   Federal  Nation. 

3.  English  History, 

This  is  correlated  with  English  literature. 

4.  Method  in  History 
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The  following  are  the  fundamental  ideas  in  the  course  in 
method  in  history: 

(a)  The  Period  of  Myths.  The  young  child  is  and 
ought  to  be  interested  in  the  myth  and  fairy-tale,  because 
the  fundamental  proposition  on  which  human  life  rests  is 
that  mind  is  more  than  matter,  that  intelligence  conquers 
brute  force,  that  man  as  spirit  should  learn  to  conquer  the 
limits  of  time  and  space;  and  this  is  always  the  burden  of 
the  good  myth  and  fairy-tale.  There  the  rational  and  moral 
hero  always  conquers  the  giants  of  stupidity  and  wrong. 
Through  the  judicious  use  of  this  material  the  child  can 
form  his  elementary  "apperception  masses"  of  historical 
and  moral  images  and  concepts.  This  does  not  however 
mean  that  the  child  is  to  be  led  to  believe  in  the  historic 
truth  of  the  myth  and  fairy-tale. 

(b)  The  Period  of  Biography  and  Adventure.  The  in- 
dividual is  adequately  recognized  earlier  than  society.  The 
child  before  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  is  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  to  any  great  extent,  interested  in  the  social 
view  of  humanity;  but  he  should  be,  and  is,  interested  in  the 
fortunes  of  individuals.  During  childhood  the  pupil  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  great  men  and  striking  events 
of  history.  The  child  of  fourteen  is  not  properly  educated 
if  he  is  not  acquainted  with  Lincoln  and  Leonidas,  Rameses 
and  St.  Louis,  the  Crusades,  the  settlement  of  America,  and 
the  palaces  of  Assyria. 

(c)  The  Period  of  Sociological  and  Political  History. 
If  a  normal  pupil  is  rightly  trained  he  will  soon  after  four- 
teen years  of  age,  or  even  earlier,  become  interested  in  the 
evolution  of  society  quite  as  much  as,  if  not  morethan,in  the 
lives  of  individuals.  Then  is  the  time  to  put  the  emphasis 
of  his  attention  upon  the  fate  and  growth  of  institutions. 
Subjects  like  the  following  ought   to   interest    the    pupil    at 
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this  stage  and  ought  to  be  in  his  curriculum:  Feudalism, 
chivalry,  the  culminations  of  absolute  monarchy  in  the  state 
of  Louis  XIV,  the  shadowy  theory  and  fortunes  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  the  English  Constitution,  and  the  evolution 
of  our  own  unique  and  successful  Federal  Nation. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  when  one  period  and 
method  begin,  the  preceding  periods  and  methods  do  not 
cease.  Biography,  and  even  the  fairy-tale,  are  valuable  even 
in  the  university. 

CIVICS. 

Civics  is  the  science  of  the  Institution  of  the  State.  Early 
in  his  life  the  individual  should  be  taught  to  recognize  the 
authority  ot  the  Institution.  The  first  day  of  school  is  not 
too  early,  but  sometimes  too  late,  for  the  beginning  of  this 
work.  Observation  and  study  of  the  organs  of  the  state 
which  lie  near  enough  for  such  a  study  should  be  begun 
very  early  and  carried  on  by  correlation  with  other  studies 
throughout  school  life.  Civics  as  a  distinct  science  belongs 
to  the  sociological  studies,  and  should  not  be  taken  up  un- 
til the  pupil  is  mature  enough  to  take  interest  in  society  as 
an  organism,  and  has  the  necessary  foundation  in  historical 
study. 

Material:  McCleary's  and  Fiske's  texts,  moot  courts  and 
legislatures,  public  documents  and  forms.  The  city  officials 
and  the  county  court  house  are  visited  by  the  class,  and,  if 
possible,  some  sessions  of  the  district  court. 

6.     Sociology. 

We  try  to  become  acquainted  with  organized  human  so- 
ciety "right  here  at  home."  Local  and  general  institutions 
and  social  problems  are  studied  by  the  laboratory  method 
of  direct  investigation.  Books  and  articles  on  sociological 
topics  are  also  reviewed  by  the  class. 
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LATIN. 

MISS   LULA    M.   PALMER, 


The  four  year  Latin  course  meets  the  college  entrance  re- 
quirements in  preparatory  Latin  and  accords  with  the  latest 
recommendations  of  the  American  Philological  Association. 

It  is  as  follows: 

I.  'a)     Latin  Grammar. 

Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Latin  Book. 

(b)  English— Latin  writing. 

(c)  Translation  of  simple  selections. 

Eutropius  or  Viri  Romae. 

II.  (a)     Caesar's  Gallic  War:     Four  books,  or  an  equivalent  amount 

of  Latin  maybe  offered  by   a  study    of  two    books    from 
Caesar  and  selections  from   other  prose  writers,   such  as 
Nepos. 
(b)     Latin  Composition:     The  equivalent  of  at  least  one  period  a 
week  based  on  Caesar. 

III.  (a)     Sallust's  Catiline:    Selections. 

(b)  Cicero:     Six  to  nine  orations,  including  the  Catiline  orations. 

(c )  Latin  Composition:    The  equivalent   of  one  period  a  week 

based  on  Cicero. 

IV.  (a)     Ovid:    Selections. 

(b)  Studies  in  classical  mythology. 

(c)  VirgiTs  Aeneid:     Six  to  nine  books. 

Features  of  the  work  common  to  each  year  are:  translat- 
ing at  sight;  reading  aloud  of  the  Latin  text  so  as  to  follow" 
the  thought  without  rendering  into  English;  the  study  of 
English  derivatives  and  the  elements  of  classical  philology; 
topic  studies  of  interest  with  each  selection  and  the  memo- 
rizing of  selected  passages. 
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MUS/C  DEPARTMENT. 

MISS  MARY  HELEN  SMITH. 


The  class  work  in  this  department  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  (a)  Theory,  which  includes  a  study  of  the  signs  and 
terms  used  in  music,  major,  chromatic  and  minor  scales,  in- 
tervals and'  triads;  and  sight  singing,  or  the  translation  of 
written  signs  into  song.  It  is  the  aim  ot  the  department  to 
make  this  language  of  signs  so  clear  that  the  student  may 
read  music  as  he  reads  a  book,  (b)  Twenty  minutes  of 
each  day  are  devoted  to  chorus  singing  by  the  school,  at 
which  time  the  best  compositions  witnin  the  range  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  students  are  studied  and  sung. 


PHYS/CAL  TRAINING. 

MR.  N.  J.  MACARTHUR. 


The  fact  is  quite  universally  recognized,  that  a  strong 
complete  personality  results  only  when  the  body  is  judi- 
ciously and  thoroughly  trained  so  as  to  furnish  an  ample  and 
complete  physical  basis  for  vigorous  thought  and  health- 
giving  morality.  This  school  acts  upon  that  assumption. 
Two  gymnasia  form  a  part  of  the  addition  erected  in  '96. 
They  are  equipped  with  substantial  apparatus  and  contain 
all  essential  modern  developing  appliances.  Every  student 
in  the  institution  receives  instruction  twice  a  week  in  Indian 
clubs,  dumb  bells,  etc.  Indoor  and  outdoor  games  receive 
attention,  and  recreation  is  thus  combined  with  systematic 
physical  exercise.  Another  feature  of  the  work  is  the  at- 
tention given  to  foot  and  arm  calisthenics  especially  de- 
signed   to   develop  lightness  of  step   and    graceful    motion. 
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Military  drill  is  given  its  proper  share  of  attention.  In- 
struction is  given  in  heavy  gymnastics,  including  tumbling, 
exercises  with  the  horse,  horizontal  bar,  parallel  bars  and 
rings.  The  work  is  varied  to  suit  the  abilities  of  the  different 
classes. 

The  school  also  possesses  a  complete  set  of  anthropome- 
tric apparatus.  Physical  examinations  are  made  and  indi- 
vidual prescriptions  given.  The  charts  used  are  those  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Sargent  of  Harvard  University.  When  the 
student  has  been  compared  in  all  respects  with  the  normal 
standard,  exercises  'are  prescribed  to  develop  defective 
parts.  The  student  is  left  to  work  out  these  prescriptions 
individually,  and  the  work  so  done  is  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
ercises received  in  class. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  outdoor  work,  inciudingtrack 
and  field  athletics,  Association  and  Rugby  football,  base- 
ball, hockey,  tennis,  etc. 


PRACTICE  DEPARTMENT-MODEL  SCHOOL. 


This  school  includes  all  grades  from  the  lowest  primary 
to  the  high  school. 

There  are  three  departments, — the  Primary,  Grammar  and 
Senior,  each  of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  regular  critic  teacher 
who  is  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the  grades,  for  their 
training  in  right  habits  of  study,  and  for  their  general  disci- 
pline. The  critics  teach  part  of  their  time,  and  part  of  the 
time  they  supervise  the  work  of  practice  teachers. 

The  interests  of  practice  teachers  and  of  pupils  attending 
the  model  school  are  found  to  be  identical.     Poor   teaching 
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is  equally  fatal  to  the  best  interest  of  both  and  is  never 
allowed  to  continue. 

The  small  numbers  in  classes  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
grading  make  it  possible  to  give  much  individual  attention 
and  to  advance  pupils  very  rapidly. 

There  are  special  classes  for  older  pupils  from  country 
schools,  where  their  interests  are  served  by  giving  them 
plenty  of  work  adapted  to  their  peculiar  deficiencies.  These 
pupils  are  given  the  opportunity  of  frequent  promotions. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  first  and  second  Grades  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
studying: 

(a)  i.  Objects  in  the  world  around  them, — animals, 
plants,  stones,  forms  of  water,  sun,  stars,  etc. 

2.  Imaginary  journeys  to  different  parts  of  the  world, 
based  on  the  above  nature  study  and  giving  opportunity  for 
the  comparison  of  the  food,  clothing,  habitations  and  occu- 
pations of  people  in  different  climates. 

3.  Literature  and  history  in  the  form  of  myths,  simple 
stories  adapted  from  the  best  literature,  and  simple  poems 
and  prose  articles  chiefly  of  the  narrative  type, — as  Wonder- 
book,  Hiawatha,  Barbara  Frietchie,  etc. 

Language,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  number  and  draw- 
ing are  made  supplementary  to  this  work. 

(b)  1.  The  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  grades  continue  the 
work  in  nature  study  in  a  more  thorough  way — plants  and 
animals  in  their  season  aspects,  soil-forming,  work  of  water, 
and  other  phases  of  the  geography  of  the  vicinity. 

2.  Imaginary  geographical  journeys  are  continued  and 
concepts  of  geographical  elements  are  formed. 

There  is  a  general  survey  of  the  world,    the    structure    of 
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continents  being  closely  associated  with   productions,  occu- 
pations, and  life. 

3.  History  stories  of  discovery  and  adventure  now  pre- 
dominate. 

The  myths  in  these  grades  include  stories  of  Homer  and 
Vergil,  stories  of  King  Arthur,  stories  of  Siegfried,  etc. 

4.  Other  literature  is  introduced,  poems  of  Longfellow 
and  Whittier,  Lamb's  Roast  Pig,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  etc. 

The  classes  read  such  books  as,  Ruskin's  King  of  the 
Golden  River,  Tanglewood  Tales,  Thackeray's  Rose  and  the 
Ring,  and  Hiawatha. 

5.  In  Arithmetic,  fractions,  both  decimal  and  common, 
are  completed,  the  work  being  concrete  to  a  large  extent. 

(c)  1.  The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades  continue  nature- 
study  with  more  formal  botany,  zoology  and  physiology.  A 
simple  course  of  physics  and  the  study  of  minerals  and  work 
of  water,  are  applied  in  the  study  of  geography,  which  is 
completed  in  these  grades. 

2.  Biography  is  the  main  phase  in  history  study,  though 
striking  events  are  also  made  subjects  of  lessons.  Eggle- 
ston's  and  Montgomery's  First  Books  in   History  are  used. 

One  term  is  spent  upon  a  series  of  stories  from  general 
history,  and  another  is  spent  in  English  history  in  the  same 
way.  This  is  preparatory  to  the  more  formal  study  of 
American  history  in  the  Eighth  grade. 

3.  Literature  is  continued,  and  the  reading  of  these  grades 
includes  such  books  as:  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish, 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  The  Talisman,  Sharp  Eyes,  A  Hunt- 
ing of  the  Deer,  etc. 

4.  Latin  is  begun  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  grades  if 
parents  so  desire. 

5.  Arithmetic  is  completed  through  percentage. 
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6.  The  parts  of  the  sentence  and  the  parts  of  speech, 
with  meaning  and  uses  of  modifiers  of  subject  and  predi- 
cate, are  pointed  out  in  reading  and  literature  lessons. 

(d)  The  Eighth  and  Ninth  Grades.  (The  Eighthgrade 
prepares  for  the  High  School.  The  Ninth  Grade  gives 
extra  studies). 

1.  Special  study  of  Botany  and  Physiology. 

2.  U.  S.  History,— Sheldon-Barnes' textbook,  completed. 

3.  Technical  grammar  work  covering  the  matter  in  "Our 
Language,"  is  correlated  with  the  literature  study. 

4.  Latin  (optional),  continued. 

5.  Literature— These  classes  have  read  and  studied 
Evangeline,  Snowbound,  Longfellow's  Golden  Le- 
gend, Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  and  other  classics. 

6.  Arithmetic  finished.  Algebra  completed  through 
factoring. 

Drawing  and  Physical  Culture  are  continued  throughout 
the  course. 

Blackboard  reproduction  is  a  feature  of  the  work,  and 
penmanship  and  written  language  receive  much  direct  atten- 
tion. 

The  entire  resources  of  the  Normal  school  in  the. way  of 
apparatus  and  all  educational  appliances  are  used  in  the 
Model  school.  Its  pupils  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  muse- 
um, physical  apparatus,  laboratories,  and  gymnasium. 
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THE   KINDERGARTEN. 

MISS  SARAH  B.   GOODMAN. 

The  Kindergarten  course  of  work  is  as  follows: 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 
FIRST   TERM.  SECOND  TERM.  THIRD  TERM. 

Psychology  Psychology.  Child  Study. 

Elementary  Science.  Drawing  and  Music.  Drawing  and  Music. 

Reviews  of  Elementary  Reviews  of  Elementa-  Study    of    Songs     and 

Subjects.                               ry  Subjects.  Games. 

Lectures  on  Kindergar-  Theory,  continued.  Theory,  continued. 

ten  Theory.  Gift    and    Occupation  Gift  and  Occupation 

Gift  and  Occupation        work,  continued.  work,  continued. 


work. 


SENIOR   YEAR. 


Theory,  continued.  Theory,  continued  Theory,  continued. 

Froebel  s  "Education  of  History  and  Science  of  "Pedagogies  of  the  Kin- 
Man  "  Education.                         dergarten." 

Practice-work    in   Kin-  "Education  of  Man."  "Education  of  Man." 

dergarten  and    prim-  Practice-work.                     Practice-work, 
ary. 

The  lectures  on  theory  will  be  based  on  a  thorough  study 
of  Froebel's  "Mutter  und  Kose-Lieder." 

The  recent  books  by  Miss  Blow,  Miss  Harrison  and  Mrs. 
Wiggin  will  also  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  various 
phases  of  the  work. 


*£ 


General  Information* 


SESSIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

There  are  five  daily  sessions  of  the  school  each  week, 
from  8:30  a.  m.  to  12:40  p.  m. 

The  hours  of  study  are  from  3:00  to  5:00  and  from  7:00  to 
9:00  o'clock  p:  m.,  daily,  except  on  Friday  evenings  and  Sat- 
urday. This  arrangement  divides  the  day  into  two  periods: 
that  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  12:40  p.  m.,  during  which  time  the 
students  are  engaged  in  recitations;  and  that  covered  by  the 
study  hours  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  latter  period  is  of  quite  as  much  importance 
as  the  former.  No  pupil  will  be  expected  to  absent  him- 
self from  duty  during  either  interval,  nor  will  it  be  presumed 
that  pupils  are  to  be  interrupted  by  callers  or  visitors  dur- 
ing their  study  hours,  any  more  than  during  the  hours  of 
recitation.  As  the  spirit  of  the  school  is  thoroughly  loyal 
to  this  plan,  any  person  feeling  himself  unable  to  comply 
cheerfully  with  these  habits  of  work  will  not  find  this  school 
congenial. 

ADMISSION. 

1.  The  essential  qualifications,  of  which  students  should 
be  well  satisfied,  are  their  physical  ability  and  their  natural 
adaptation  to  the  teacher's  profession. 

2.  They  must  sign  a  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  the 
schools  of  the  state,  unless   prevented  by  circumstances  be- 
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yond    their    control,    and    to    report    semi-annually  to  the 
President. 

3.  Graduates  of  high  schools  and  colleges  will  be  passed 
in  subjects  without  examination,  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Principal  that  they  have  already  completed  these  subjects 
with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  75  per  cent. 

4.  Students  will  not  be  received  after  the  beginning  of  a 
term  except  upon  the  most  satisfactory  excuse.  Any  who 
cannot  be  present  upon  the  first  day  of  the  term  should  re- 
port to  the  President  beforehand,  that  their  absence  may  be 
understood.  Neither  is  it  expected  that  students  will  leave 
before  the  close  of  the  term,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by 
circumstances  beyond  their  control. 

5.  In  this  matter  an  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  those 
actually  engaged  in  teaching.  For  such  the  doors  of  the 
school  are  always  open,  and  they  will  be  welcomed  to  come 
whenever  their  terms  close  and  to  stay  as  long  a  time  as 
they  can. 

6.  Students  already  entered  in  classes,  and  having  no 
examinations  to  pass,  are  not  required  to  be  present  the  day 
of  examination.  All  such  intending  to  enroll  should  inform 
the  President  of  that  fact  a  few  days  before  the  term  is  to 
open. 

SUGGESTIONS   TO  APPLICANTS. 

Obtain  a  letter  from  your  County  Superintendent,  if  pos- 
sible, introducing  you  to  some  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
school.     This  will  be  all  the  recommendation  you  will  need. 

Bring  with  you,  as  useful  for  study  or  reference,  all  the 
text  books  you  have. 

Students  must  come  fully  prepared  to  give  their  undivided 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  school  during  the  entire  teim. 
The  demands  of  the  school  are  so  pressing  that  the  students 
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cannot  be  permitted  to  engage  during  term  time  in  any  em- 
ployment or  pleasure— as  taking  private  music  lessons  or 
attending  parties  or  entertainments— which  is  not  directly 
connected  with  their  work. 

POST  GRADUATE  WORK. 

Under  a  ruling  of  the  State  High  School  Board,  graduates 
of  the  Normal  schools  cannot  be  elected  to  positions  as 
teachers  in  state  high  schools  unless  they  are  also  holders 
of  a  state  professional  certificate  of  the  first  grade. 

By  recent  action  of  the  State  Normal  Board,  a  post  grad- 
uate course  is  provided  for,  consisting  of  all  subjects  re- 
quired for  the  state  professional  certificate  and  not  included 
in  the  regular  Normal  school  course.  Opportunity  to  take 
such  subjects  will  be  afforded  whenever  twelve  candidates 
who  are  already  advanced  graduates  present  themselves  for 
the  work  at  the  beginning  of  any  school  year. 

DISCIPLINE. 

In  a  Normal  school  there  should  be  no  need  of  referring 
to  the  matter  of  discipline.  Only  those  should  come,  or  be 
admitted,  who  are  earnestly  desirous  of  forming  correct 
habits.  This  is  not  in  any  sense  a  reform  school,  and  young 
gentlemen  or  young  ladies  who  are  not  disposed  to  submit 
willingly  and  cheerfully  to  all  the  wholesome  restraints 
found  necessary  for  the  good  working  and  good  reputation 
of  the  school,  will  be  unhesitatingly  dismissed. 

We  are,  in  a  measure,  responsible  to  the  state  for  the 
character  and  acquirements  of  each  pupil  graduated  from 
the  school.  This  being  the  case,  we  are  compelled  to  ex- 
ercise the'most  rigid  scrutiny  in  reference  to  both  of  these 
points.  Offenses  that  in  a  mere  academic  institution  might 
be  passed  over  lightly,  are  viewed  rather   as    indicating  the 
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unfitness  of  the  offender  for  taking  charge  of  the  training 
of  the  children  of  the  state.  It  therefore  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  pupils  are  advised  to  withdraw  from  .the  school 
when  no  very  serious  charges  are  brought  against  them; 
they  have  merely  convinced  us  that  they  are  not  suitable 
persons  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  CHURCH. 

It  is  expected  that  upon  coming  here,  each  student  will 
choose  a  church  home  which  shall  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  his  parents,  and  that  he  will  attend  regularly  upon 
its  stated  services. 

LOCATION. 

The  school  is  located  in  the  city  of  St.  Cloud,  county  seat 
of  Stearns  county,  seventy-five  miles  from  St.  Paul.  The 
city  lies  on  both  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  net-work  of  railroads,  giving  it 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  railroads  bring  students  di- 
rect to  the  city  from  all  points  within  the  vast  territory 
covered  by  their  tracks.  St.  Cloud  is  a  rapidly  growing 
city,  with  a  present  population  of  about  ten  thousand.  It 
affords  to  all  students  good  opportunities  in  literary,  social 
and  religious  culture — all  of  the  leading  Christian  denomina- 
tions having  houses  of  worship  here.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  healthful  cities  in  the  state. 

HISTORY. 

The  school  was  opened  in  September,  1869.  During  the 
thirty-one  years  of  its  existence  it  has  graduated  one  thou- 
sand and  thirty-two  students,  who  have  returned  to  the 
state  on  an-average    two    and  a  half  times   the    service  they 
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pledged  themselves  to  render.  Many  of  them  have  made 
teaching  their  life-work.  Their  constantly  widening  expe- 
rience enables  them  to  make  their  labors  more  and  more 
valuable  to  the  state  in  raising  the  standard  of  its  schools. 
In  addition  to  these,  several  thousand  young  persons  have 
taken  a  partial  course  of  training  here,  all  of  whom  were 
thereby  better  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  school  room, 
many,  indeed,  receiving  such  an  impetus  as  to  place  them 
in  the  ranks  oi  the  best  teachers. 

THE    BUILDING. 

The  Normal  School  building  is  situated  upon  a  high  bluff 
overlooking  the  Mississippi  river — a  location  no  less  beauti- 
ful than  healthful.  It  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by 
hot  air  and  steam.  In  every  room  the  supply  of  heat  and 
air  is  controlled  automatically  by  a  thermostat,  thereby 
preserving  the  temperature  unchanged  within  a  limit  of  two 
or  three  degrees.  A  constant  current  of  air,  ordinarily  un- 
noticeable,  whose  temperature  is  controlled  by  the  thermo- 
stat, is  passing  through  each  room,  thereby  securing  practi- 
cally perfect  ventilation. 

The  recitation  rooms,  laboratories,  kindergarten  rooms, 
and  gymnasiums  are  large,  airy,  well-lighted  and  properly 
equipped;  and  in  connection  with  the  gymnasium  are  abun- 
dant dressing-rooms,  tub  and  shower  baths  with  hot  and 
cold  water,  etc. 

LIBRARY. 

A  library  of  several  thousand  volumes  is  open  to  the 
school.  A  full  supply  of  the  standard  reference  books,  dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias,  gazeteers,  etc.,  furnish  all  needed 
information  upon  subjects  discussed  in  the  class  room. 
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A  library  of  text  books  upon  all  subjects  is  open  to  the 
students,  where  they  find  help  in  examining  the  various 
methods  presented  by  our  standard  text  book  authors  in  the 
different  branches. 

This  school  has  been  designated  as  a  Depository  of  Pub- 
lic Documents,  and  now  has  on  its  shelves  over  1,500  vol- 
umes from  the  government  printing  office,  many  of  them  of 
great  value.  They  are  open  to  the  public  for  consultation 
at  any  time  during  the  day  from  8:30  A.  m.  to  4:30  P.  m. 

READING  ROOM. 

The  reading  room  contains  a  full  list  of  the  leading  news- 
papers, magazines  and  educational  periodicals. 

Both  the  reading  room  and  the  library  are  open  daily  to 
students  during  all  hours  of  the  day  when  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  attend  to  the  other  duties  of  the  school. 

DONATIONS. 

During  the  current  year,  Hon.  W.  B.  Mitchell  presented 
to  the  Normal  School  a  large  handsomely  framed  carbon 
print  of  the  Sistine  Madonna,  and  Mr.  Alvah  Eastman  con- 
tributed to  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the  decoration 
of  Normal  Hall.  Hon.  W.  F.  Phelps  donated  the  following 
books  to  the  library:  A  bound  volume  of  The  Minnesota 
Teacher,  for  1873;  Vols.  II  and  III  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Geological  Survey,  1889;  Owen's  Geological  Survey  of  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota. 

The  institution  will  gladly  receive  and  give  proper  credit 
for  whatever  may  be  contributed  to  any  of  its  departments. 

LITERARY  SOGIETIES. 

The  Normal  Literary  Society  and  The  Eclectic  Literary 
Society  both  furnish  excellent  opportunities    for  social  and 
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literary  culture,  and  all  students  are  .advised  to  become  ac- 
tive members. 

THE  NORM  A  LI  A, 

The  Normalia  is  a  monthly  publication  edited  by  the 
faculty  and  students.  It  not  only  gives  school  news,  but 
also  frequently  contains  papers  of  high  ^pedagogical  merit, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  the  support  of  all  alumni  and  other 
friends  of  the  school. 


BOARDING. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  following  points: 
i.     Students  who  do  not  board  at  home    are   expected  to 
consult  the  President  before  selecting  boarding  places. 

2.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  will  not  be  permitted  to  board 
in  the  same  family.  This  rule  shall  apply  equally  where 
the  house  is  occupied  by  two  or  more  families. 

3.  Permission  must  be  obtained  in  every  case  where 
pupils  desire  to  board  in  families  where  boarders  are  taken 
who  are  not  connected  with  the  school. 

4.  Brothers  and  sisters  will  be  allowed  to  board  in  the 
same  house,  provided  no  other  boarders  are  received  into 
the  house. 

5.  Students  will  not  be  expected  to  change  their  board- 
ing places  without  consulting  the  President. 

6.  When  students  engage  a  boarding  house  it  will  be 
understood  that  they  are  to  remain  in  that  place  until  tne 
end  of  the  current  term  unless  a  specific  bargain  to  the  con- 
trary is  made. 

7.  Every  means  will  be  taken  to   secure   suitable    board- 
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ing  places  for  such  students  as  desire  this  service,  and  fam- 
ilies in  which  students  board  will  be  encouraged  to  report 
the  least  departure  from  perfectly  ladylike  and  gentlemanly 
conduct. 

8.  Pupils  may  receive  calls  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
evenings  from  6  o'clock  to  9  o'clock,  and  on  other  days  out 
of  study  hours. 

LAWRENCE  HALL. 

Lawrence  Hall  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  school.  It 
affords  the  best  accommodations  to  seventy-five  young 
ladies,  and  can  furnish  day-board  to  fifty  more,  ladies  or 
gentlemen.  The  nearness  of  the  Hall  to  the  school  makes 
it  peculiarly  desirable  during  the  winter  months,  saving  a 
long  walk  through  the  cold  and  snow. 

The  building  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Ruttan  sys- 
tem. All  the  rooms  are  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  of 
68  to  70  degrees,  and  all  the  air  in  each  room  is  changed 
as  often  as  every  20  minutes.  The  Hall  is  well  lighted 
and  supplied  with  every  convenience  of  the  best  modern 
homes.  Large  bath  rooms  for  the  use  of  students,  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  are  within  easy  access  from  all  the  rooms. 
The  building  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  city  water 
mains,  which  insures  protection  in  case  of  fire,  while  the 
most  approved  fire  escapes,  three  in  number,  are  attached 
at  convenient  places. 

The  furnace-heating  does  away  with  all  the  fires  on  the 
floors  of  the  Hall,  rendering  the  building  practically  fire 
proof. 

The  comfort  and  convenience  ot  the  young  ladies  at  the 
Hall  has  been  made  a  matter  of  long  and  careful  study,  and 
it  can  be  confidently  said  that  it  affords  to  those  so  fortunate 
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as  to  board  there  all  the  pleasures  of  a  home   with    none  of 
the  discomforts  ot  a  boarding  house. 

The  house  is  furnished  throughout  with  carpets  and  sub- 
stantial furniture. 

Rooms  for  students  are  supplied  with  table,  chairs,  car- 
pets, bedstead,  springs,  mattresses,  pillows,  bureau,  wash- 
stand,  wash-bowl  and  pitcher,  window  shades,  and  lamps 
with  shades,  napkins,  towels,  pillow  cases,  sheets,  blanket, 
comfortable  and  spread,  and  every  room  has  a  closet.  Each 
young  lady  is  requested  to  bring  a  water-proof  cloak,  um- 
brella and  a  pair  of  rubbers. 

Students  boarding  at  the  Hall  are  required  to  do  no  work 
under  the  present  management,  excepting  that  they  take 
tufns  in  waiting  upon  the  tables. 

The  most  careful  attention  is  given  to  all  the  customs  of 
a  refined  home — the  young  ladies  being  taught,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  those  refinements  of  manner  which 
mark  the  cultivated  ladies  of  society.  Inasmuch  as  all  true 
courtesy  and  culture  spring  from  the  Golden  Rule,  much 
emphasis'is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  governing  all 
actions  upon  the  principle  ot  right  and  charity.  The  Hall, 
as  a  Christian  household,  is  thus  kept  free  from  the  gossip 
and  personalities  which  have  their  root  in  selfishness. 

The  supervision  of  the  establishment  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  matron,  who  devotes  her  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion to  securing  the  physical  and  social  comfort  of  the 
young  ladies. 

The  table  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  well  cooked 
food  and  an  ample  variety.  The  bill  of  fare  is  equal  to  that 
upon  the  tables  of  the  best  families  in  the  city.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  students  in  the  past  may  be  appealed  to  upon 
this  matter — their  unanimous  verdict  being  one  of  complete 
satisfaction. 
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Such  rates  of  boarding  as  this  school  affords,  it  is  firmly 
believed,  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other  school  in  the 
country. 

The  price  per  week,  including  furnished  room,  light,  fuel, 
board,  use  of  laundry,  bath  rooms,  and  all  the  conveniences 
of  the  Hall,  is  only  three  dollars  (#3.00) — payable  in  ad- 
vance. Table  board  without  rooms  is  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  (S2.50)  per  week.  When  this  amount  is  compared 
with  the  expenses  of  other  boarding  halls  for  young  ladies, 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  from  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars  less  per 
week  than  is  usually  charged  elsewhere. 

While  most  of  the  washing  is  done  by  steam  laundries  in 
the  city,  a  limited  amount  may  be  done  by  the  young  ladies 
in  the  Hall  laundry.  All  of  the  ironing  may  be  done  by 
the  students  if  they  so  desire.  Washing  costs  c;5  cents  per 
dozen  for  young  ladies  at  the  Hall. 

Preference  in  choice  of  rooms  will  be  given  in  the 
order  of  application.  Rooms  are  engaged  by  the  term. 
Those  wishing  to  occupy  them  for  a  shorter  time  should 
notify  the  matron  of  the  fact  at  the  time  of  engaging  them. 

Board  can  be  secured  in  private  families  at  from  $2.50  to 
$5.00  per  week. 

SELF-BOARDING. 

The  best  facilities  exist  for  self-boarding,  independently 
or  in  clubs.  The  expense  of  living,  including  room  rent, 
board,  lights  and  fuel,  need  not  exceed,  on  an  average,  one 
dollar  and  ninety-five  cents  per  week. 

THE   ENTIRE   EXPENSES 

During  the  school  year,  for  some  of  our  students,  including 
everything  except  clothing,    do    not    exceed   one  hundred 

DOLLARS. 
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TUITION. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  who  enter  the  Normal  de- 
partment and  sign  the  required  pledge  to  teach  two  years 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

To  all  not  so  pledged  to  teach  the  tuition  is  $30  per  year. 

For  those  who  take  the  Kindergarten  training  course  the 
tuition  is  $30  per  year. 

In  the  Model  School  the  tuition  is  $4  per  year  for  the 
grades  from  one  to  five  inclusive,  and  $8  per  year  for  all 
higher  grades. 

All  tuition  is  payable  by  terms,  strictly  in  advance,  and 
no  portion  of  the  amount  will  be  refunded. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

Text  books  are  furnished  free  of  charge  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  school  to  those  who  pay  tuition;  other  students 
pay  a  uniform  fee  of  $3.00  per  year  for  the  rental  of  all  text 
books  needed. 

A  strict  account  is  kept  of  any  injury  done  to  books  and 
a  charge  made  therefor. 

Students  are  allowed  to  purchase  their  books  if  they  pre- 
fer to  do  so.  To  all  such,  books  are  sold  at  the  lowest 
wholesale  rates. 

GYMNASIUM  SUIT. 

Each  student  should  come  prepared  to  meet  an  expense 
of  about  five  dollars  for  a  gymnasium  suit. 

HOW  TO  REACH  THE  SCHOOL. 

If  south  of  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  buy  your  ticket  to 
either  one  of  these  cities,  and  there  purchase  over  either  the 
Great  Northern  or  Northern  Pacific  road,  a  ticket  to  St. 
Cloud.     Upon  reaching  the  station  take  an  omnibus  and  tell 
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the  driver  to  take  you  to  either  Lawrence  Hall  or  to  the 
Normal  School.  The  buildings  are  but  a  few  rods  apart. 
Report  to  the  President  at  his  office  in  the   Normal   School. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  importance  to  any  educational  institution  of  a  well- 
organized  Alumni  Association  is  conceded  by  all,  but  such 
an  organization  is  of  inestimable  value  to  a  Normal  School. 
An  alumnus  is  considered  as  representing  the  educational 
beliefs  and  principles  of  his  alma  mater,  and  a  Normal 
School  owes  whatever  reputation  it  has  gained  in  educa- 
tional circles  to  the  success  of  its  graduates  in  the  school- 
room. On  the  other  hand,  the  success  of  the  graduate  is 
due  to  the  careful  training  received  from  his  school,  its 
prestige  and  its  active  efforts  to  secure  him  a  position  at 
graduation  and  thereafter  to  promote  him  in  the  profession 
as  rapidly  as  he  demonstrates  his  capacity  for  more  import- 
ant service.  It  is  the  object  of  this  association  to  promote 
the  common  interests  ot  its  members  and  of  the  school. 

With  this  object  in  view,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Alumni 
Association  arouse  its  members  to  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  the  teacher's  profession.  It  is  desired  that  educational 
problems  be  presented  and  discussed  at  its  annual  reunions. 
If  this  plan  meets  with  the  cordial  support  of  the  Alumni, 
work  of  this  nature  will  be  felt  as  an  educational  force 
throughout  the  state. 

The  next  annual  reunion  will  be  held  at  the  Normal  on 
Friday,  June  7,  1901.  It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of 
the  Alumni  may  be  present,  and  that  the  meeting  may  be 
the  source  of  both  professional  and  social  profit. 
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GENERAL.  REMARKS. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  County  Superintendents  and  other 
friends  of  the,Normal  school  will  be  ready  to  advise  those 
who  are  earnestly  striving  to  make  themselves  good'teach- 
ers,  to  enter  some  department  of  the  school. 

County  Superintendents  and  friends  of  education  are 
earnestly  invited  to  visit  and  inspect  the  workings  of  this 
school,  and  by  their  criticism,  suggestions  and  co-operation, 
to  aid  us  in  supplying  the  schools  of  the  state  with  better 
trained  teachers. 

Address  letters  of  inquiry  and  requests  for  catalogues  to 
the 

President  State  Normal  School, 

St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 


s> 


Catalogue  of  Students  for  18994900. 


Normal  Department* 


SEN/OR  CLASS.       * 

Ashley,  Agnes  E. 

Frazee, 

Minn, 

Ashley,  Paul  Leonard 

Frazee, 

Minn. 

Bakken,  Iver  0. 

Appleton, 

Minn. 

♦Baxter,  Bertha  B. 

Fergus  Falls, 

Minn. 

*Brown,  Robert  Hunter 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Chalgren,  Grace  E. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

*Gurney,  Elizabeth  Keeler 

New  Bedford 

Mass. 

♦Hamilton,  Edward  |Nelson 

New  Auburn, 

Minn. 

*Houlton,  Florence 

Elk  River, 

Minn, 

*Keyes,  Sadie  Belle 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Lamming,  Annie  Elizabeth 

Lowry, 

Minn 

*Magnusson,  Gustaf  Alfred 

Stark, 

Minn, 

*Ross,  Mary  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

*Scheefe,  Ida  Eliza 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

*Sievers,  Alma 

Minneapolis, 

Minn, 

JUNIOR    CLASS. 


*Adamson,   Minnie 
*Carley,  Nettie  Frances 
Clouston,  Caroline 
Covey,  Claude  Elsworth 
Boran,  James  Edwin 
*Feagles,  Louise 


St.   Paul, 

Minn 

Little  Falls, 

Minn 

Barnesville, 

Minn, 

Philbrook, 

Minn 

Hubbard, 

Minn 

St.  Paul, 

Minn 
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*Flynn,  Harry 

Goerger,  Philip 
*Hennings,  Minnie   May 
♦Hoffman,  Margaret  Nellie 
*Holliday,  Alfred  W. 
*Kelly,  Margaret, 
*Knowlton,  Grace  Irene  G. 
*Lee,  Lena  Josephine 
*Woodward,  Ruth 

*High  School  Graduates. 


Peshtigo, 

Wis 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Willmar, 

Minn, 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 

Brooklin, 

Ontario. 

Cloquet, 

Minn 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Benson, 

Minn 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

ONE    YEAR  GRADUATE    CLASS. 

Abbott,  Ida  Emma 
Alexander,  Mabel 
Allen,  Mabelle  R. 
Bean,  Mabel  Luella, 
Benson   Anna  Josephine, 
Bradeen,  Minnie  Capitola  Belle 
Brown,  Anfina   Marie 
Budelman,  Katherine  Adelaide 
Burrall,  Elizabeth    Margaret 
Campbell,  Lois  Irene 
Campbell,  Maud  M. 
Cudhie,  Emma 
Fuller,  Anna  Margaret 
Gearhart,  Mellie  D. 
Gibson,  Nettie  May 
Graham,  Alice  Hislopp 
Haley,  Mary  Viola 
Holmgren,  Hulda  Caroline 
Huff,  Susie 


St.  Cloud. 

Minn 

Chapin, 

Iowa 

Stillwater, 

Minn 

Anoka, 

Minn 

Appleton, 

Minn 

Anoka, 

Minn 

Alexandria, 

Minn 

Etna  Mills, 

Cal 

Little  Falls, 

Minn 

Melrose, 

Minn 

Melrose, 

Minn 

Willow  City, 

N.  D 

Larimore, 

N.  D 

Anoka, 

Minn 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 

Willmar, 

Minn 

Benson, 

Minn 

Little  Falls, 

Minn 
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Hull,  Mabellc  Catharine 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Iliff,  Drusilla  Myrtle 

Elk  River, 

Minn. 

Kurigen,  Ethel  Lillian 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Lausted,  Emil  Richard 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

McCornack,  Grace  M. 

Monticello, 

Minn. 

McDermott,  Mary  B. 

Clontarf, 

Minn. 

McLennan,  May 

Bemidji, 

Minn. 

Maginnis,  Mary  D. 

Duluth, 

Minn. 

Meyer,  Alice  C 

St.  Paul, 

Minn. 

Miller,  Leona  Maud 

New  Duluth, 

Minn. 

Miller,  Mary  Evangeline 

Greenwood, 

Wis. 

Nienaber,  Lydia  Ida 

St.  Paul, 

Minn. 

Parish,  Helen  Gertrude 

Sandstone, 

Minn. 

Rand,  Maritt  J. 

Elk  River, 

Minn. 

Rice,  Emily  May 

Monticello, 

Minn. 

Robertson,  Jennie  Maud 

Wadena, 

Minn. 

Taylor,  Martha  Althea 

Duluth, 

Minn. 

Tharalron,  Amelia 

Excelsior, 

Minn. 

Thomas,  Lucy  Edna 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Thompson,  Grace  Mildred 

Larimore, 

N.  D. 

Twitchell,  Cora  M. 

Anoka, 

Minn. 

Wallace,  Villa 

Warren, 

Minn. 

Wilson,  Anna  Belle 

Brainerd, 

Minn. 

Wyant,  Ethel  Irene, 

Towner, 

N.  D. 

KINDERGARTEN    CLASSES. 


YEAR. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Bingham,  Louise  Marie 
Clarke.   Marianne 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Barrett,  Lucy  Adelaide  Staples, 


Minn. 
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"A"  CLASS. 


Ahles,  Paul 

Rockville, 

Minn. 

Anderson,  Anthony  E. 

New  London, 

Minn. 

Baukol,  Annie 

Starbuck, 

Minn. 

Bjornsson,  Sven 

Minneota, 

Minn. 

Broberg,  Hannah  Marie 

Atwater, 

Minn. 

Brustuen,  Clara  T. 

Appleton, 

Minn. 

Burkee,  Clara 

Urness, 

Minn. 

Carl,  Lura  Teresa 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Chambers,  William  C. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Chilton,  Addie  Mae 

Frazee, 

Minn. 

Clark,  Blanche  Edna 

Irving, 

Minn. 

Collins,  Margurete  J. 

Dayton, 

Minn. 

Craig,  Mildred 

Orrock, 

Minn. 

Dalager,  Christine  Louise 

Glenwood, 

Minn. 

Davidson,  Halvor  H. 

Hegbert, 

Minn. 

Dye,  Ada  F. 

Brainerd, 

Minn. 

Epler,  Cora  Isabella 

Balmoral, 

Minn. 

Ferraby,  George  A. 

Grovelake, 

Minn. 

Flynn,  Hanna 

Beardsley, 

Minn. 

Garding,  Math. 

Rockville, 

Minn. 

Gehm,  Ida  Theresa, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Gillespie,  Mary 

Stephen, 

Minn. 

Goff,  Laura  May 

Stillwater, 

Minn. 

Grundahl,  John  Albert 

Stockholm, 

Minn. 

Gunvaldson,  Caroline  G. 

Cyrus, 

Minn. 

Guptil,  Georgia 

Rockford, 

Minn. 

Hansen,  Clara  Theresa 

Litchfield, 

Minn. 

Hedlund,  Minnie  Amanda 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Hildebrandt,  Winnie 

Forest  City, 

Minn. 

Hitchcock,  Raymond  Royce 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Hitchen,  Uena  Maude 

Hancock, 

Minn. 
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Johnson,  Hans  Theodore 

Hancock, 

Minn. 

Johnson,  Junie  Pauline 

Warwick, 

Minn. 

Johnson,  Walfred 

Murdock, 

Minn. 

Joslin,  Flora  lona 

Royalton, 

Minn. 

Lagergren,  Alma  Charlotte 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Lagergren,  Minnie  Gertrude 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Langvick,  Clara  Georgina 

Amor, 

Minn. 

Larson,  P.  M. 

Starbuck, 

Minn. 

Leonard,  Laura  Johanna 

Balmoral, 

Minn. 

Leyde,  Emma 

Grey  Eagle, 

Minn. 

Lindley,  Margaret  Devine 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Linn,  Pearl  Zelinda 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Lyrenmann,  Anna 

Monticello, 

Minn. 

McKelvy,  Daisy  Mary 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

McMahon,  Katherine 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Madison,  Genevieve 

Sandstone, 

Minn. 

Magnusson,  Hulda  Sofia 

Stark, 

Minn. 

Magnusson,  Jennie  M. 

Stark, 

Minn. 

Mott,  Myrtle 

Bertha, 

Minn, 

Nash,  Anna  Eliza 

Irving, 

Minn, 

Neese,  Laura  Annis 

Clearwater, 

Minn, 

Nelson,  Anna  Josephine 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

O'Brien,  Elizabeth 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Olsen,  Anna 

Urness, 

Minn 

Otterdahl,  R.  Bertha 

Clitherall, 

Minn, 

Palmer,  Isabel  Margaret 

New  Hampton, 

Iowa, 

Peterson,  Charlotte  Lucretia 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Pohl,  William  F. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Ouinn,  Rose  Ellen 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn 

Reeck,  Gustav  H. 

Paynesville, 

Minn 

Roach,  Susan  Sophia 

Paynesville, 

Minn 

Roberts,  Bessie 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn 

Rodell,  Lucretia  Amelia 

Markville, 

Minn 
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Rogers,  Ella 

Cloquet, 

Minn, 

Rosenberger,  Ida  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Sadley,  Minnie  E. 

Becker, 

Minn, 

Sanford,  Ethel  Estella, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Seaton,  Marion  Gertrude 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Sletten,  R.  C. 

Willmar, 

Minn, 

Sornsen,  Martha  A. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Sutton,  Honora  Joan 

Alexandria, 

Minn. 

Thompson,  Ida  Thelma 

Miltona, 

Minn. 

Trogen,  Carrie 

Monticello, 

Minn, 

Vandersluis,  Cornelia  Gertrude 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Wentland,  John  W. 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

Wolf,  Peter 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

B"    CLASS. 


Anderson,  Anna 

Hinckley, 

Minn 

Bocklund,  Bessie 

Wyanette, 

Minn, 

Brett,  Mary  Ellen 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn 

Brustuen,  Petra  1. 

Appleton, 

Minn, 

Campton,  Charles 

Edward 

Hubbard, 

Minn. 

Carpenter,  Vernie 

Letecia 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Clifton,  Ollie  Leona 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Clough,  Ethel  Wave 

Spencer  Brook, 

Minn. 

Cornall,  Mabel  Ashworth 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Cossairt,  Alice  L. 

Maine  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Courtney,  Henry  Alexius 

Forest  City, 

Minn. 

Courtney,  Nora  C. 

Forest  City, 

Minn. 

Dahlquist,  C.  S. 

Warren, 

Minn. 

Dalager,  Julia 

Glenwood, 

Mian. 

Driver,  Vernon  H< 

sndrickson 

Kimball, 

Minn. 

Dundas,  Margaret 

Urquhart 

Argyle, 

Minn. 
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Pwyer,  Eliza 

Engblom,  Army  Elizabeth 
Engebretson,  Rosa  Oline 
Erickson,  Anna  E. 
Fearon,  Mary  Blanche 
Fleischer,  Mignonette 
Franklin,  Francese 
Fredenberg,  Elmer  DeWitt  van 
Galvin,  Michael 
Gilman,  Gertrude  Alice 
Grove,  Lena  O. 
Holbrook,  Minnie  Alice 
Holm,  Agnes  Caroline 
Horner,  Jennie  Katherine 
Jermundson,  Selma  Mathilde 
Jodoin,  Adelaide  Lucy 
Johnson,  John  E. 
Kienow,  Rachel  A. 
Klatt,  Anna  Helena 
Krebsbach,  Joseph 
Kruse,  August  J. 
Langvick,  Emma  M. 
Lausted,  Huldah  Sophia 
Libby,  William  James 
Lindberg,  Josie 
Lindgren,  Andrew  G. 
Lowery,  Rosabelle 
Lundstrom,  Hilda 
McGregor,  Effie  Mae 
McLeod,  Morah  May 
Mattson,  Theodore 
Mensinger,  Anna  Caroline 
Mensinger,  Frank 


Monticello,  Minn. 

Mora,  Minn. 

Lowry,  Minn. 

Benson,  Minn. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Pelican  Rapids,  Minn. 

Spencer  Brook,  Minn. 

Alexandria,  Minn. 

Montrose,  Minn. 

St.  Francis,  Minn. 

Glenwood,  Minn. 

Howard  Lake,  Minn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Belgrade,  Minn. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
New  Paynesville,  Minn. 

Dixville,  Minn. 

Annandale,  Minn. 

Cold  Springs,  Minn. 

Belgrade,  Minn. 

Amor,  Minn. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Hawick,  Minn, 

New  London,  Minn. 

Monticello,  Minn. 

Montrose,  Minn. 

Rosendale,  Minn. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Elm  Dale,  Minn. 

Dassel,  Minn. 

Brockway,  Minn. 

Brockway,  Minn. 
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Moore,  Homer  Charles 

Merrifield, 

Minn. 

Nott,  Maud  Gertrude 

Howard  Lake, 

Minn. 

Parks,  Bessie  May 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Parsons,  Grace  Alice 

Hawick, 

Minn. 

Pelton,  Flora  Ernestine 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Peterson,  Emma  G. 

Minneota, 

Minn. 

Ponsford,  Alice  Louise 

Clearwater, 

Minn. 

Raymond,  John 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Reimann,  Gustav  Ludwig 

Bivian, 

Minn. 

Rieland,  Anton  Bernard 

New  Munich, 

Minn. 

Rude,  Sina  Elsie 

Pelican  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Sahr,  Rosa  Ida 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Sandstrom,  Ella  Constance 

Cloquet, 

Minn. 

Saunders,  Lulu  Arbeda 

Parkers  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Selke,  Olga  I.  A. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Sjoquist   Alma  Olivia 

Dassel, 

Minn. 

Skinner,  Nellie  I. 

Royalton, 

Minn. 

Sondermann,  Agnes 

Fort  Recovery, 

Minn. 

Stanley,  Affie  Julia 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Stauffer,  Phoebe  Ella 

Burbank, 

Minn. 

Thoreson,  Selma  A. 

Glenwood, 

Minn. 

Thoreson,  Tomena 

Clitherall, 

Minn. 

Vetleson,  Anna 

Elbow  Lake, 

Minn. 

Walberg,  Christine 

Detroit, 

Minn. 

Warner,  Eunice 

Buffalo, 

Minn. 

Weber,  Frank 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

Whiting,  Jennie  Frances 

Spencer  Brook, 

Minn. 

Wiley,  Lulu  Violet 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Wold,  Annie  E. 

Duluth, 

Minn. 

Wolf,  Gussa  Beatrice 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Woodburn,  Hannah  Jane 

lenney, 

Minn. 

Young,  Josephine 

Dalbo, 

Minn. 
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THIRD   YEAR  CLASS 


Beidler,  Edith  Osmond, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Manz,  Matilda, 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

SECOND 

YEAR  CLASS. 

Anderson,  Albert  George 

Starbuck, 

Minn. 

Franklin,  William  Emerson 

St.  Paul, 

Minn. 

Gorman,  Louise  C. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Huhn,  Clara  Ursula 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Newcomb,  Albert  S. 

Hallock, 

Minn. 

Owens,  William  Alexander 

Carlton, 

Minn. 

Petersen,  William  Leroy 

Verndale, 

Minn. 

Robbins,  Mabel  Corinne 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Russell,  Edna  G. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Savage,  Fannie  Estelle 

Miles  City, 

Mont. 

Schultz,  Minnie  C. 

Ziun, 

Minn. 

Smith,  Nat  Cyrus 

Fair  Haven, 

Minn. 

Swenson,  Emery  Warren 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Wikman,  Victoria 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

FIRST  YEAR  CLASS. 


Abbott,  Roscoe 

Irving, 

Minn, 

Arnold,  Lillian 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Bartlett,  Edna  May 

Lathrop, 

Minn, 

Beidler,  Mary  Alison 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Brandby,  Emma  Jane 

Starbuck, 

Minn 

Brown,  Beulah  Imagine 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Carr,  Sarah  Belle 

Michigan, 

N.  Dak 

Cederholm,  Ulrica  Eleonora 

Cannon  Falls, 

Minn 

Chalgren,  Edward, 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn, 

Christen,  Henry, 

Albany, 

Minn, 

Coons,  William  Marvel 

Irving, 

Minn 
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Cotter,  Guy  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Couture,  Teresa, 

Forest  City, 

Minn. 

Daley,  Anna  Wilma 

Maple  Lake, 

Minn. 

Dodds,  Alice  Edna 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Douris,  Hannah  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Dreis,  Catherine  0. 

Wackfield, 

Minn. 

Eddy,  Mattie  Alice 

Verndale, 

xMinn. 

Engel,  F.  Carrie 

Anoka, 

Minn. 

Fearon,  Sarah  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Fink,  Florence  Mary 

Cloquet, 

Minn 

Foley,  Minnie  Loretta 

Rice, 

Minn 

Ford,  Lee  L. 

Red  Key, 

Ind, 

Glenz,  Gustav  A. 

Paynesville, 

Minn, 

Godfrey,  Teresa  B. 

Hibbing, 

Minn 

Hanson,  Chrissy  Caroline, 

Duluth, 

Minn 

Hennemann,  Eleonora  U.  C. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Hoar,  Elizabeth  B. 

Hibbing, 

Minn 

Hogan,  Elizabeth  C. 

St.  Paul, 

Minn 

Holifer,  Henry  Herman 

Zion, 

Minn, 

Holland,  Margarite  Evalyn 

Duelm, 

Minn, 

Hollern,  Edward  John 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn, 

Hood,  Margaret  M. 

Ely, 

Minn, 

Howard,  Ada  L. 

Spencer  Brook, 

Minn, 

Hubbard,  Guy  B. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Huff,  Ida 

Little  Falls, 

Minn, 

Hukee.  Julia  J. 

Nerstrand, 

Minn, 

James,  Willard  Rusk 

Verndale, 

Minn, 

Johnson,  Ellen  Cecelia 

Brainerd, 

Minn, 

Johnson,  Emma  Josephine, 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn 

Johnson,  Josephine  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Kinneberg,  Belle 

Ellis, 

Minn 

Kinneberg,  Ella 

Ellis, 

Minn 

Krinsberg,  Hilmar 

Sacred  Heart, 

Minn 
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Larson,  Signey  Katherine 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Lee,  Lena  Karine 

Benson, 

Minn. 

Lindberg,  Esther  W. 

Cokato, 

Minn. 

Lommel,  Lawrence 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Lowery,  Margaret 

Montrose, 

Minn. 

McBride,  Grace  Beatrice 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

McGregor,  Annie  Hart 

Stacy, 

Minn. 

McManus,  Mary  Jane 

Watab, 

Minn. 

McManus,  Marcus  Francis 

Maine, 

Minn. 

McNeil,  Alice  M. 

Elk  River, 

Minn. 

Madson,  Dora 

Belgrade, 

Minn. 

Mahony,  Martin 

Farmington, 

Minn. 

Miller,  Sarah  Jane 

Waverly, 

Minn. 

Mogan,  Gerhard  J.  T. 

Chokio, 

Minn. 

Moore,  Mary  Ellen 

Maine, 

Minn. 

Moss,  Guy 

Kimball, 

Minn. 

Mowat,  Jennie 

Argyle, 

Minn. 

Moyle,  Mabel 

Danewood, 

Minn. 

Muller,  Roy 

Stillwater, 

Minn. 

Murphy,  Madge  Ellen 

Royalton, 

Minn. 

Nelson,  Anna  Charlotte 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Nelson,  Christine 

New  London, 

Minn. 

Nelson,  Ernest 

Mora, 

Minn. 

Nelson,  John  August 

Friesland, 

Minn. 

Nilsen,  Nora  A. 

Moose  Lake, 

Minn. 

Nordstedt,  Axel  Theodore 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Olson,  Johanna  Elizabeth 

Henning, 

Minn. 

Papenfuse,  Hattie 

Long  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Payden,  Mary  Annice 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Payne,  Alice  Elizabeth 

St.  Joseph, 

Minn. 

Peabody,  William  L. 

Watkins, 

Minn. 

Pederson,  Martin 

Irving, 

Minn. 

Pierce,  Ina  Thea 

New  Auburn, 

Minn 
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Pierce,  Millie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Plattner,  Josephine 

Delano, 

Minn. 

Potter,  Jessie  Mae 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Quickstad,  Alma  Elizabeth 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Ramstad,  Emma 

West  Lake, 

Minn 

Rathbun,  De  Morna  Belle 

Rice, 

Minn. 

Raymond,  Oliver  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Ringrose,  Cora  Alice 

Hancock, 

Minn, 

Ross,  Robert  F. 

Opole, 

Minn. 

Sandine,  Ellen  Betsey 

Mcintosh, 

Minn. 

Schmitt,  Charles 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Schmitt,  Mike  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Schreifels,  Philip  M. 

Cold  Spring, 

Minn. 

Shaleen,  Hulduh  Miranda 

Lindstrom, 

Minn 

Shoemaker,  Isabel  Olive 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Shufelt,  Estella 

Stanchfield, 

Minn- 

Simon,  Matilda  Lucile 

River  Point, 

Minn. 

Smith,  Alma 

Fair  Haven, 

Minn. 

Sperry,  Edith  Adell 

Oriska, 

N.Dak. 

Stanley,  Ira  George 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Stapleton,  John   Mick 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Sutton,  Fred  Henry 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Sweet,  Walter  Ward 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Swenson,  Inga  Amelia 

•     St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Swenson,  Irene  Paulina 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Swenson,  John 

Willmar, 

Minn. 

Thielman,   Henry 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Thomas,  Maggie 

Foley, 

Minn. 

Tusch,  Bessie  Augusta 

Duluth, 

Minn. 

Van  Etten,  Burleigh 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Van  Etten,  Kittie 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Van  Fossen,  Lu  Verne 

Monticello, 

Minn. 

Way,  Mamie  A. 

Ogilvie, 

Minn. 
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Weber,  Catherine  Anna 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Wedmark,  Amanda  Marie 

Lindstrom, 

Minn. 

Wehrle,  J.  B. 

Taintor, 

Iowa. 

Wentland,  George  A. 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

Whitney,  Ira  Burton 

Kandiyohi, 

Minn. 

Wightman,  Carrie  Delphine 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Wightman,  Emma  Antoinette 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Williams,  Maud  Luella 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Winslow,  Claudia  Mildred 

Long  Lake, 

Minn. 

Woodbury,  Nellie  Alida 

Abercrombie, 

N.  Dak. 

Wright,  Dora  A. 

Pillager, 

Minn. 

Zabel,Anna  Harriet 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Ziegler,  Elizabeth  E. 

Brook  Park, 

Minn. 

Ziegler,  William  A 

Brook  Park, 

Minn. 

TRAINING  DEPARTMENT, 


GRAMMAR   GRADES. 


NINTH  GRADE. 


"^Arnold,  Lillian 
Baukol,  Sophy 

*Brandby,  Emma 

*Brown,  Beulah 
Buckman,  August 
Carew,  Margaret 
Carew,  William 
Chalgren,  Oscar 

^Christen,   Henry 
Clitty,  Adell 


*Daley,  Anna  Wilma 
*Dreis,  Katherine 
*Foley,  Minnie 
*Ford,  Lee 
*Hanson,  Chrissy 

Hedlund,  William 
*Holland,  Margarite 

Keppers,  Bernard 

McCarthy,  Sarah 

*Mahoney,  Martin 
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Maus,  John  B. 

Moede,  William 
*Moss,  Guy 
*Nelson,  Anna 

O'Brien,  Allison 
*Papenfuse,  Hattie 
*Payne,  Alice 

Pelton,  Bernice 

Raymond,  Mildred 
*Ringrose,  Cora 

Ross,  Carrie 

Schabbleman,  Mollie 
*Schmitt,  Charles 
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*Shoemaker,  Isabel 
Skree,  Lizzie 

*Sutton,  Fred 

*Swenson,  Irene 
Taylor,  Louise 
Tomlinson,  Kate 
Turnquist,  Selma 
Vinson,  Pearl 
Walz,  John 

*Weber,  Kate 
Wheeler,  Mabel 

*Winslow,  Claudia 


♦Transferred  to  Normal  Department. 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 


Block,  John 
Blood,  Chester 
Campbell,  Hyme 
Carey,  Anthony 
Chalgren,   Leonard 
Colburn,  Lester 
De  Neffe,  Louise 
Eggena,  Mary 
Emmel,  John 
Francis,  Irene 
Freeberg,  Ellen 
George,  Nicholas 
Gullette,  Lou 
Hartz,  Carolyn 
Henkel,  Valentine 
Jordan,  Mabel 
Jordan,  Myrtle 


Kalkman,  Marie 
Kleeberger,  Frank 
Klein,  Nicholas 
Koch,  Karl 
Koshiol,  Joseph 
Lambert,  Leonora 
Lee,  Thelise 
Moore,  Ruth 
Mrosla,  Stephen 
Omann.   Mathew 
Orton,  Herbert 
Peters,  Howard 
Rabischung,  Laura 
Raymond,  Walter 
Rice,  Fred 
Roeser,  Margarite 
Roeser,  Mary 
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Schultz,  Edward 
Shoemaker,  John 
Smart,  Forrest 
Stevenson,  Margaret 
Swanson,  Alice 
Swedelius,  August 
Terwey,  Henry- 


Andrews,  John 
Appert,  Joseph 
Avery,  May 
Bachel,  Henry 
Blommer,  Herman 
Blommer,  John 
Brick,  Elizabeth 
Carter,  John 
Dorr,  Michael 
Elofson,  Anna  M. 
Emmel,  Carl 
Erickson,  David 
Ethen,  Anton 
Flesch,  Marie 
Harrington,  Viva 
Jagielske,  Joseph, 
Jernberg,  Levi 
Kuehn,  Otto 


Arnold,  Eddie 
Becker,  Charles 
Dambly,  Alexander 
Langvick,  Huldah 


Theisen,  Peter 
Totz,  Emma 
Wahl,  Louis 
West,  James 
Wood,  Hattie 
Zapp,  Carl 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 


Lucanitsch,  Marcus 
Mackrell,  William 
Malstrom,  William 
Medved,  Joseph 
Meinz,  George 
Mitchell,  Ruth 
Murphy,  Mary 
Patterson,  Ernest 
Peterson,  James 
Preiss,  Martha 
Quinlivan,  Margaret 
Satterberg,  Carl 
Swanson,  Fred 
Swenson,  Ellen 
Whitney,  Grace 
Wikman,  Henry 
Williams,  Edwin 
Wolf,  George 


SIXTH  GRADE. 


Liljedahl,  Lillie 
Mackrell,  Eleanore 
Maleshesk,  Mary 
Maus,  Herbert 
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Swoboda,  Frank 
Teller,  Maud 
Twomey,  Maggie 


Wagner,  George 
Wheeler,  Willard 


PRIMARY   GRADES. 


Atwood,  Marjorie 
Avery,  Emmet 
Buckman,  Arthur 
Buckman,  Esther 
Buckman,  Frank 
Buckman,  Herman 
Carew,  Charles 
Carew,  Ethel 
Carlson,   Harry 
Chadbourne,  Charles 
Chadbourne,  Helen 
Cooney,  Evelyn 
Cooper,  John 
Ervin,  Kingsley 
Guy,  Albert 
Guy,  Polybe 
Hayes,  Pauline 
Herrick,  Eaton 
Herrick,  Lionel 


Humes,  Dorothy 
Krantz,  Rudoli 
Liljedahl,  Frank 
Liljedahl,  Hulda 
Liljedahl,  Petrus 
Martin,  Ethel 
McKelvy,  Josephine 
Michaelson,  Robert 
Mitchell,  Dorothy 
Pelton,  Thomas 
Penney,  William 
Romdenne,  Rene 
Smith,  Jesse 
Smith,  Perry 
Tomlinson,  Sherwood 
Whitney,  Lucile 
Williams,  Elmer 
Wright,  Albert 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Abell,  Walter 
Atwood,  Allen 
Atwood,  Crandall 
Brown,  Jesse 
Buckmann,  Phebe 


Chadbourne,  Hazel 
Chadwick,  Gladys 
Clark,  Carol 
Clark,  Guy 
Ellis,  Sara 
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Fischer,  Lucile 
Gardner,  Wayne 
Hertig,  Marshall 
Hertig,  Helen 
Higgins,  Murray 
Holes,  Floyd 
Jerrard,  Walther 
Larson,  Florence 
Metzl,  Gladys 
Miner,  Wallace 
Nahan,  Martin 
Parshall,  Margaret 
Perry,   Bernice 
Rensberger,  Lelah 


Riley,  Harold 
Ross,  Evelyn 
Scherfenberg,  Reva 
Scott,  John 
Scott,  Margaretha 
Smith,  Milton 
Spratley,  Donald 
Sturre,  Julius 
Whitney,  Gyda 
Whitney,  Lois 
Whitney,  Wheelock 
Wing,  Dorothy 
Wright,  Almyra 


*# 


Recapitulation* 


NORMAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Senior  Class          -  15 

Junior  Class                 -             -             -             -  -       15 

One  Year  Graduate  Class            -            -             -  43 

Kindergarten  Classes            -  3 

"A"  Class 77 

"B"  Class 81 

Third  Year  Class              ....  2 

Second  Year  Class     -             -             -             -  -14 

First  Year  Class                ....  I24 


TRAINING   DEPARTMENR. 

Grammar  Grades       -             -             -  -                  141 

Primary  Grades  37 

Kindergarten              -             -             -  -             "37 


374 


215 


Total  for  all  Departments  -  -  589 

Counted  Twice  ...  22 

Total  Enrollment  -  -  -  567 


Graduating  Class,  June  \1  J  900* 


ADVANCED  ENGLISH  COURSE. 

Agnes  Elmira  Ashley.  Grace  Emilia  Chalgren. 

Iver  O.  Bakken.  Annie  Elizabeth  Lamming. 

ADVANCED   LATIN  COURSE. 

Paul  Leonard  Ashley. 

ADVANCED   GRADUATE  COURSE. 

Bertha  B.  Baxter.  Sarah  Belle  Keyes. 

Robert  Hunter  Brown.  Gustaf  Alfred  Magnusson. 

Elizabeth  Keeler  Gurney.  Alma  Sievers. 
Florence  Houlton. 

KINDERGARTEN  COURSE. 

Louise  Marie  Bingham. 

ELEMENTARY  GRADUATE   COURSE. 

Mabelle  Rose  Allen.  Emil  Richard  Lausted. 

Mabel  Luella  Bean.  Grace  M.  McCornack. 

Anna  Josephine  Benson.  Mary  Davis  Maginnis. 

Minnie  C.  B.  Bradeen.  Leona  Maud  Miller. 
Katherine  Adelaide  Budelman  Mary  Evangeline  Miller. 

Elizabeth  Margaret  Burrall.  Lydia  Ida  Nienabei. 

Lois  Irene  Campbell.  Helen  Gertrude  Parish. 

Maud  M.  Campbell.  Maritt  J.  Rand. 

Emma  Cudhie.  Emily  May  Rice. 

Anna  Margaret  Fuller.  Jennie  Maud  Robertson. 

Alice  Hislopp  Graham.  Martha  Althea  Taylor. 
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Mary  Viola   Haley. 
Hulda  Caroline  Holmgren. 
Susie  Huff. 
Drusilla  Myrtle  Iliff. 
Ethel  Lillian  Kurigen. 
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Mollie  Tharalson. 
Grace  Mildred  Thompson. 
Villa  Emeline  Wallace. 
Anna  Belle  Wilson. 
Ethel  Irene  Wyant. 


ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 


Paul  Ahles. 

Annie  Baukol. 

Sven  Bjornsson. 

Clara  Burkee. 

Lura  Teresa  Carl. 

Addie  Mae  Chilton. 

Blanche  Edna  Clark. 

Mildred  Craig. 

Hanna  Agnes  Flynn. 

Mary  W.  Gillespie. 

Laura  May  Goff. 

Caroline  G.  Gunvaldson. 

Georgia  Guptil. 

Raymond  Royce   Hitchcock. 

Uena  Maud  Hitchen. 

Hans  Theodore  Johnson. 

Waif  red  Johnson, 

Flora  lona  Joslin. 

Alma  Charlotte  Lagergren. 

Mynie  Gertrude  Lagergren. 

Peter  M.  Larson. 

Laura  Johanna  Leonard. 

Emma  Leyde. 

Margaret  Devine  Lindley. 

Pearl  Zelinda  Linn. 


Anna  Lyrenmann. 
Daisy  Lucretia  McKelvy. 
Katherine  McMahon. 
Genevieve  Madison. 
Hulda  Sofia  Magnusson. 
Jennie  Maria  Magnusson. 
Myrtle  Leone  Mott. 
Anna  Eliza  Nash. 
Laura  Annis  Neese. 
Anna  Josephine  Nelson. 
Anna  Olsen. 

Ragnhild  Berthea  Otterdahl. 
Rose  Ellen  Quinn. 
Gustav  H.  Reeck. 
Susan  Sophia  Roach. 
Lucretia  Amelia  Rodell. 
Ella  Rogers, 
Minnie  E.  Sadley. 
Marion  Gertrude  Seaton. 
Rasmus  Carl  Sletten. 
Martha  A.  Sornsen. 
Ida  Thelma  Thompson. 
Carrie  Trogen. 

Cornelia      Gertrude    Vander- 
Sluis. 
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ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 


OF  THE 


State  Normal  School 

St*  Cloud,  Minn* 

For  the  School  Year  Ending  June  12,  J  90  J 


WITH 


Annual  Announcement 


For  the  Year  J90M902. 


o 


9  0  0  -0  [ 


State  IRormal  Boarfc. 


Hon.  J.  W.  OLSON,  Ex-Officio,         ...        St.  Paul. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Hon.  A.T.  ANKENY,         -         -        -  Minneapolis. 

Hon.  C.  A.  MOREY, Winona. 

Hon.  GEO.  H.  CLARK,    -  -         -      Mankato! 

Hon.  W.  B.  MITCHELL,     -  St.  Cloud. 

Hon.  C.  A.  NYE,       -  -         -  Moorhead. 

Hon.  W.  S.  HAMMOND,     -  St.  James. 

Hon.  J.  C.  NORBY, Ada. 

Hon.  W.  F.  PHELPS,  .....       Duluth. 


Officers  of  tbe  Boarfc, 


A.  T.  Ankbny, President. 

J.  W.  Olson, Secretary. 

C  A.  Morey,  -         -         -       Resident  Director,  Winona. 

Geo.  H.  Clark,  -         -         Resident  Director,  Mankato. 

W.  B.  Mitchell,  -             Resident  Director,  St.  Cloud. 

C.  A.  Nye,         -  -         -        Resident  Director,  Moorhead, 

W.  F.  Phelps,  -         -         -        Resident  Director,  Duluth, 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  first    Tuesday  in  June, 
at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  in  St.  Paul. 


Faculty  of  Instruction* 


GEO.  R.  KLEEBERGER,  B.  S.,  President, 

Psychology  and  Science  of  Education. 

ISABEL  LAWRENCE. 

Psychology,  Methods  and  Superintendent  of  Training  School. 

*GEO.  C.  HUBBARD,  B.  A., 

Biological  Science. 

P.  M.  MAGNUSSOX,  Ph.  D., 

History,  Civi1  Government. 

M.  D.  AYERY, 

English. 

K.  C.  DAYIS.  Ph.  D., 

Biological  Science. 

CLAUDE  RIDDLE,  B.  S., 

Physical  Science. 
P.  P.  COLGROYE.  Pd.  D., 

Psychology.  Mathematics  and  Geography. 
ELSPA  MILLICENT  DOPP,  M.  L., 

Literature. 
LULA  MARGARET  PALMER,  A.  B., 

Latin. 

•W.  H.  MacCRAKEX,  Pd.  B., 

Geography  and  Physical  Science. 

N.  J.  Mac  ARTHUR,  B.  A., 

Physical  Training  and  Mathematics. 

WINIFRED  KEN  ELY, 

Drawing  and  Vertical  Writing. 

♦MARY  HELEN  SMITH. 
Music. 

E.  ESTELLE  WOOD, 
Music. 

IVER  JOHNSRUD, 

Critic  in  Training  School,  Ninth  Grade. 
FRANC  AYILKIXS. 

Critic  in  Training  School,  Grammar  Grades. 

**MARGARET  M.  JERRARD, 

Critic  in  Training  School,  Primary  Grades. 

NELLIE  M.  CLUTE, 

Critic  in  Training  School,  Primary  Grades. 

SARAH  B.  GOODMAN, 

Director  of  Kindergarten.  Training  Department. 

ELEANOR  MITCHELL, 

Assistant  in  Kindergarten. 

GERTRUDE  CAMBELL, 
Librarian. 

MABEL  LYONS, 

Assistant  Librarian. 

MRS.  M.  CAROLINA  WOODWARD, 

Matron  and  Preceptress  of  Lawrence  Hall. 


*0n  leave  of  absence  for  one  year. 
**On  leave  of  absence  for  one  term. 


Calendar, 


FIRST  TERM. 

Entrance  Examination,  -  Tuesday,  Sept.  3,  1901. 

Class  Work  Begins      -         -         -         Thursday,  Sept,  5. 
Term  ends,  •'.-.--        Friday,  Nov.  29. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Entrance  Examinations,  -  Monday,  Dec.  2,  1901. 

Class  Work  begins,        -         -         -         Monday,  Dec.  2. 
Term  ends,         .....      Friday,  Mar.  7,  1902. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Class  work  begins,         -         -         -        Monday,  Mar.  10,  1902. 
Term  ends,         -  Thursday,  May  29. 

HOLIDAY  VACATION. 

Begins  at  Noon,         -         -         -  Friday,  Dec.  20,  1901. 

Ends  8:30  a.  m.,  ...        Thursday,  Jan.  2,  1902. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

Thursday,  May  29,  1902. 
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THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  qualiiy  young  people  for  the 
teaching  service  of  the  state  of  Minnesota.  To  the  extent 
that  the  purpose  of  an  organization  determines  its  character 
all  the  work  of  the  school  is  professional.  It  does  not  give 
general  culture  for  its  own  sake;  it  does  not  aim  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  for  college,  nor  for  the  general  pur- 
suits of  life.  It  gives  general  culture  its  graduates  are  ad- 
mitted without  examination  to  the  State  University  and  to 
other  colleges,  its  professional  work  upon  the  common 
school  branches  and  other  subjects  includes  a  preparation 
for  business,  and  the  moral  education  which  qualifies  young 
men  and  women  to  be  safe  guides  for  the  state's  children  is 
a  good  preparation  for  "complete  living,"  and  is  beneficial 
in  all  the  walks  of  life;  but  these  results,  though  actual  and 
abundant,  are  incidental  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
school. 

The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  better  schools 
gives  rise  to  an  urgent  demand  for  more  teachers  who  have 
received  adequate  training  and  preparation  for  their  work. 
It  is  the  special  function  of  the  Normal  school  to  supply 
this  demand. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

By  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Normal  School  directors, 
provision  is  made  for  five  courses  of  study,  the  relative 
time  given  to  the  various  subjects  in  each  being  indicated 
on  the  following  pages: 
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(i.)  An  Advanced  English  course,  extending  through 
five  years. 

(2.)  An  Advanced  Latin  course,  extending  through  five 
years. 

(3.)  An  Advanced  course  for  graduates  of  high  schools 
and  colleges,  extending  through  two  years. 

(4.)  An  Elementary  course  for  graduates  of  high  schools 
and  colleges,  extending  through  one  year. 

(5.)     A  Kindergarten  Training  course  of  two  years. 

(6.)  An  Elementary  certificate  course  extending  through 
three  years. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

(1.)  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  first  year  class  of 
courses  one  ( 1 ),  two  (2)  and  six  (6)  are  required  to  present 
certificates  from  the  State  High  School  board,  or  to  pass 
examinations  in  the  subjects  of  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geo- 
graphy and  United  States  History.  They  are  expected  to 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  named  as  pre- 
sented in  the  larger  editions  of  the  current  leading  modern 
text-books. 

In  Reading,  they  are  to  show  ability  to  read  at  sight,  in- 
telligently and  fluently,  ordinary,  easy  prose  and  simple 
poetry;  and  in  Composition,  the  ability  to  write  a  simple 
essay  or  a  letter  correctly  and  in  proper  form. 

Persons  holding  teachers'  certificates  of  the  second  grade, 
will  be  admitted  to  the  first  year  class  without  examination. 

(2.)  Courses  three  (3),  four  (4)  and  five  (5)  have  been 
arranged  to  meet  the  wants  of  graduates  of  high  schools 
and  colleges,  who  intend  to  teach  and  who  desire  to  make 
professional  preparation  for  the  work. 

Admission  to  these  courses  is  granted  to  all  who  have 
taken  a  four-years  high  school  course,  or  its  equivalent.  All 
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who  are  admitted  to  these  courses  must  present  standings 
in  U.  S.  History,  Civics,  Physiology  and  at  least  two  of  the 
following  subjects:  Botany,  Zoology,  Physics,  Chemistry. 
Any  of  these  subjects  in  which  standings  are  'lacking,  must 
be  taken  in  addition  to  the  work  designated  in  the  cata- 
logue, before  receiving  the  diploma  of  graduation. 

After  June  I,  1902,  high  school  standings  will  be  required 
for  entrance  to  these  courses  in  the  following  subjects: 
Ciyics,  one  half  year;  American  History,  one-half  year; 
Chemistry,  one-half  year,  or  Physics,  one  year;  Botany,  one- 
half  year,  or  Zoology,  one-half  year. 

(3.)  All  persons  completing  any  one  of  the  courses  one 
(1)  to  five  (5)  will  be  granted  a  diploma  of  graduation. 
Those  completing  course  six  (6)  will  receive  a  certificate 
to  that  effect. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  DIPLOMAS  AS  STATE 
CERTIFICATES. 

By  legislative  enactment,  State  Normal  school  diplomas 
and  certificates  are  valid  as  certificates  of  qualification  to 
teach  in  the  schools  of  the  state  under  the  following  pro- 
visions, viz: 

(1.)  A  diploma  of  any  one  of  the  State  Normal  schools 
is  made  a  temporary  state  certificate  of  the  first  grade  for 
two  years. 

(2)  The  certificate  of  a  state  normal  school  in  Minne- 
sota that  the  holder  has  completed  the  three  (3)  years'  cer- 
tificate course  in  that  school,  shall,  when  approved  by  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  entitle  the  holder 
thereof  to  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade. 
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(3.)  After  two  years  of  teaching  service  in  the  public 
schools,  the  diploma  may  be  countersigned  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  school  from  which  it  was  issued,  and  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  upon  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  such  service  has  been  successful  and 
satisfactory  to  the  supervising  school  authorities  under 
whom  it  was  rendered.  Such  indorsement  will  make  the 
diploma  of  the  Elementary  Course  a  state  certificate  for  five 
years,  and  the  diploma  of  the  Advanced  Course  a  life  cer- 
tificate. 

(3)  Diplomas  of  the  Elementary  Course  may  be  rein- 
dorsed  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  five  years  of  successful 
service  after  a  previous  indorsement  or  re-indorsement;  and 
each  re-indorsement  makes  the  diploma  a  state  certificate 
for  five  years. 

CONDITIONS  OF  INDORSEMENT. 

(1)  While  it  is  hoped  that  all  graduates  will  earn  the 
right  to  have  their  diplomas  indorsed,  great  care  will  be 
taken  in  this  matter,  and  the  indorsement  will  not  be  granted 
in  any  case  in  which  the  holder  fails  to  render  acceptable 
service  during  the  test  period,  or  in  any  way  tails  to  show 
himself  worthy  of  the  marked  professional  recognition  and 
honor  so  bestowed. 

(2)  After  the  completion  of  two  years  of  service,  appli- 
cation for  indorsement  may  be  made  to  the  respective  Nor- 
mal Schools,  upon  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose.  The 
applicant  should  make  a  complete  report  of  teaching  dnne 
since  graduation,  and  should  give  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  supervising  school  authorities  under  whom  the  work 
was  done  and  to  whom  blanks  may  be  sent  upon  which  to 
give  their  testimonials  as  to  the  quality  of  the  service  ren- 
dered.'    When  such  testimonials  have  been  received,  if  they 
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are  approved  by  the  Board  of  Presidents  of  Normal  Schools 
a  certificate  of  indorsement  will  be  sent  to  the  applicant. 

(3)  Alter  the  completion  of  five  years  of  service  subse- 
quent to  the  indorsement  or  re-indorsement  of  a  diploma  of 
the  elementary  course,  application  for  re-indorsement  may 
be  made  upon  special  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose. 

(4)  All  graduates  who  are  eligible  for  either  indorse- 
ment or  re-indorsement  should  make  application  for  the 
same  at  once. 

(5)  No  provision  has  been  made  for  the  indorsement  of 
the  certificate  granted  on  the  completion  of  course  six  (6). 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

For  the  Normal  Schools  of  Minnesota,    revised    February 
20,  190). 
[Numerals  designate  the  number  of  recitations  given  to  each  subject.] 


ENGLISH   COURSE. 

LATIN    COURSE. 

CERTIFICATE  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Reading 

60 

Reading 

60 

Reading 

60 

Algebra 

180 

Algebra 

180 

Algebra 

180 

Geography 

12C 

Geography 

120 

Geography 

12<> 

Drawing 

60 

Drawing 

60 

Drawing 

60 

Eng.  History 

60 

Eng.  History 

60 

En£.  History 

60 

Eng.  Composition  120 

English 

Eng.  Comp. 

120 

Botany 

60 

Composition 

60 

Botany 

60 

Music 

60 

Latin 

SECOND  ^EAR 

180 

Music 

60 

PI.  Geometry 

120 

PI.  Geometry 

120 

PI.  Geometry 

120 

U.  S.  History 

3  20 

U.  S  History 

120 

U   S  History 

120 

Reading 

60 

Reading 

60 

Reading 

60 

Zoology 

120 

Zoology 

Zoology 

120 

Eng.  Grammar 

120 

or  Botany 

120 

Eng.  Grammar 

120 

Botany 

60 

Latin 

180 

Botany 

60 

Drawing 

60 

Drawing 

60 

Drawing 

60 

Music 

60 

Music 

60 

Physiology 

60 

10 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

Arithmetic 

120 

Arithmetic 

120 

Arithmetic 

120 

Physics 

180 

Physics 

180 

Physics 

120 

Rhetoric 

60 

Rhetoric 

60 

Rhetoric 

60 

Literature 

120 

Latin 

180 

Literature 

120 

Solid  Geometry 

60 

Manual 

Civics 

60 

Manual  Training 

120 

Training 

120 

Practical 

Psychology 
Methods 
Training  School 

60 
60 

Work  and  School 

Economy 

120 

FOURTH   YEAS 

Psychology 

60 

Psychology 

60 

Civics 

90 

Civics 

90 

Genl.  Methods 

60 

Genl.  Methods 

60 

Physiology 

60 

Physiology 

60 

Genl.  History 

120 

Latin 

120 

Chemistry 

120 

Eng.  Grammar 

60 

Special  Methods 

Special  Methods 

or  Physiograph 

y  60 

or  Physiography  60 

Special  Methods 

Special  Methods 

or 

or  Astronomy 

60 

Astronomy 

60 

Literature 

60 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Psychology 

120 

Ps3'chology 

120 

Philosophy  of 

Philosophy  of 

Education 

60 

Education 

60 

Hist,  of  Education   60 

Hist,  of  Education   60 

Literature 

120 

Literature 

120 

Social  Science 

60 

Social  Science 

60 

Teaching 

120 

Teaching 

120 

School  Economy 

30 

School  Economy 

30 
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COURSES    OF    STUDY  FOR    HIGH    SCHOOL 

AND   COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 

ELEMENTARY    COURSE.  ADVANCED    COURSE. 

TWO    YEARS. 
FIRST  YEAR— JUNIOR  CLASS. 


ONE  YEAR. 


Psychology  and   (General 

Psychology  and   General 

"  Methods 

120 

Methods 

120 

Methods  in  Drawing 

30 

Methods  in  Drawing 

60 

Reviews  and    Methods  in 

Reviews  and    Methods  in 

Geography 

60 

Geography 

60 

Reviews  and    Methods  in 

Reviews  and    Methods  in 

Grammar 

60 

Grammar 

120 

Methods    in   Elementary 

Reviews  and  Methods  in 

Science 

60 

History 

60 

Lectures  on  School  Man- 

Lectures on  School  Man- 

agement 

30 

agement 

30 

Reviews  and   Methods  in 

Reviews  and   Methods  in 

Arithmetic 

60 

Arithmetic 

60 

Methods  in  Vocal    Music 

30 

Methods  in  Vocal    Music 

60 

Methods  in  Reading 

30 

Model  Teaching 

90 

SECOND    YEAR— SENIOR    CLASS. 


Rhetorical  Exercises,  Chorus  Prac- 
tice, Physical  Training  and  Pen- 
manship throughout  all  courses. 


Methods  in  Literary  In- 
terpretation 60 

Laboratory    Methods  in 

Elemental  Science  60 

Advanced  Psvchology, 
Child  Study  and  Pri- 
marv  Methods  120 

Model  Teaching  120 

Philosophy  of  Education 

and  Ethics  60 

History  of  Education  60 

Social  Science  60 

There  is  great  and  increasing  demand  for  teachers 
trained  in  Normal  Schools  to  teach  rural  scliools  receiving 
state  aid,  and  the  three  years'  certificate  course  given 
above  is  designed  specially  to  meet  this  demand.  The 
Legislature  has  legalized  the  certificate  received  on  its  com- 
pletion as  a  Teacher's  State  Certificate  of  the  first  grade. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  this  means  the  Normal  Schools  may 
better  serve  the  interests  of  rural  districts,  by  supplying 
them  with  trained  teachers. 

This  course  also  affords  better  opportunities  for  aiding 
those  who  have  not  the  means  to  do  so  at  present  to  work 
their  way  to  the  completion  of  a  diploma  course. 


Outlines  of  Subjects, 

(The  brief  exposition  of  a  number  of  subjects    given  on  the  following 
pages  will  furnish  a  general  idea  of  the  work  done  in  all  subjects.) 

PROFESSIONAL  WORK. 

MISS   ISABEL  LAWRENCE. 


The  Elementary  and  Certificate  courses  include  Psychol- 
ogy, General  Method,  Special  Method  and  Practice. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  the  advanced  students  take  a 
special  course  in  child  study,  Methods  of  History  and  Ele- 
mentary Science,  Advanced  Psychology,  History  and 
Science  of  Education  and  Sociology. 

Every  part  of  this  course  of  pedagogy  is  brought  directly 
into  connection  with  the  art  of  teaching.  Child  psychology, 
taught  through  reminiscence,  reported  scientific  observa- 
tion, and  personal  observation;  the  order  of  mental  develop- 
ment through  the  periods  of  childhood  and  youth,  studied 
in  the  same  way;  physical  conditions  accompanying  mental 
states — these  are  studied  as  the  most  valuable  psychology 
for  the  teacher.  Immediate  application  in  the  actual  teach- 
ing, or  criticism  of  actual  teaching  in  the  psychology  class 
serves  to  connect  theory  with  reality,  and  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  glibly  recited  generalizations  whose  applica- 
tion to  actual  teaching  will  never  be  made. 

General  Method  can  only  continue  this  work,  emphasizing 
concrete  application  in  actual  lesson-planning  and  lesson- 
giving. 

Special  Method  does  not  mean  method  of  special  sub- 
jects.    Instead,  the  various  periods  of  development  in  child- 
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hood  and  youth  are  taken  up  successively,  with  the  means 
of  promoting  healthy  growth  suitable  to  each  period.  Actual 
teaching  forms  a  still  greater  part  of  this  work. 

Practice  extends  the  work  for  the  pupil  by  giving  each 
pupil  a  small  class  of  children  to  study  and  teach  for  six 
weeks,  one  hour  per  day.  Three  such  periods  of  six  weeks 
each  are  spent  with  different  grades  in  the  Model  school. 

Actual  teaching  is  required,  for  which  there  is  no  substi- 
tute in  vicarious  work  of  observation  and  criticism,  though 
both  of  the  latter  are  used  as  helpers. 

The  teacher  can  grow  strong  in  his  art,  only  by  clearly 
conceiving  his  problem  in  the  teaching  of  a  particular  class 
of  children,  studying  for  himself  the  conditions  in  their 
varying  personalities;  planning  his  own  means,  and  carrying 
them  out  independently.  Each  failure  to  accomplish  his 
ends  must  be  clearly  seen;  his  method  must  be  reviewedand 
criticised  by  himself,  and  the  next  day  he  must  enter  that 
class  with  a  new  light  and  try  again. 

The  utmost  freedom  for  this  work  is  given  in  the  practice 
school.  Experience  without  criticism  often  results  in  blind- 
ness to  certain  kinds  of  failure,  and  in  fixing  faults.  Teach- 
ing under  criticism  means,  not  that  the  pupil  teacher  is  told 
what  to  do,  or  what  not  to  do,  but  that  he  is  led  to  detect 
his  failures,  even  if  they  lie  in  what  he  deems  success,  and 
that  he  is  not  allowed  to  relax  his  efforts  till  his  faults  are 
overcome. 

Having  achieved  fair  success  with  small  groups  in  the 
model  school,  the  next  problem  tor  the  pupil  teacher  to 
solve  is  the  executive  work  of  a  large  school.  Here  practice 
in  the  city  schools  furnishes  opportunity  tor  real  experience. 
Another  six  weeks,  therefore,  is  spent  in  the  public  schools, 
where  a  city  grade  is  placed  in  the    charge  of  the  pupil  for 
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one  period  each  day.  The  regular  teacher  is  first  observed, 
the  mechanics  of  general  room-management  being  particu- 
larly noted.  Then  the  pupil  teacher  takes  charge  of  the  en- 
tire room  with  the  regular  teacher  present.  Finally,  in  the 
absence  of  the  regular  teacher,  the  pupil  proves  his  ability 
to  manage  a  school. 

OBSERVATION  AND   PRACTICE  IN  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent  and  Board 
of  Education  of  St.  Cloud,  our  students  are  permitted  to 
observe  and  practice  in  certain  designated  school-rooms  of 
the  city,  thus  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  acquire  expe- 
rience under  conditions  exactly  similar  to  those  they  will 
meet  with  when  they  are  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  Teachers  are  selected  for  such  rooms,  who  are  es- 
pecially qualified  to  exemplify  the  correct  principles  of  the 
science  and  art  of  education  and  who  are,  at  the  same  time, 
capable  of  sympathetic  but  searching  criticism  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  pupil-teachers.  This  arrangement,  supplement- 
ing the  teaching  of  smaller  groups  of  children  in  the  Model 
department  of  the  Normal  school,  adds  greatly  to  the  power 
and  skill  of  the  graduates  of  this  school. 


CH/LD  STUDY. 


The  general  aim  of  the  work  called  Child  Study  is  to 
gain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  successive  periods  of  child 
development  as  will  profoundly  influence  the  teacher's  phil- 
osophy of  education,  and  broaden  his  conception  of  teach- 
ing. The  immediate  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  read  the  condition  of  the  individual  child  so  cor- 
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rectly  that  his  training  of  that  child  may  be  intelligent  and 
sympathetic. 

True  pictures  of  childlife  in  autobiography  or  other  liter- 
ature are  studied.  Personal  experiences  are  recalled. 
Children  are  observed  and  occasionally  tested.  Among  the 
studies  of  physical  conditions,  are  tests  of  the  senses,  es- 
pecially of  sight  and  hearing;  fatigue  tests;  observations  of 
children's  positions  and  the  effect  of  the  school  desk;  motor 
tests,  especially  the  coordinations  of  brain  and  hand  which 
should  be  developed  before  writing  is  taught. 

The  mental  characteristics  common  to  children  at  each 
stage  ot  development,  are  next  studied.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  discovery  of  the  order  in  which  instinct- 
ive interests  develop  because  education  depends  upon  them 
at  every  step.  These  characteristics  are  sought  for  in  the 
study  of  children's  plays,  in  their  drawings,  their  stories, 
and  in  any  act  or  product  in  which  the  child  has  spontan- 
eously expressed  himself. 


ARITHMETIC. 

P.  P.  COLGROVE,  PD.  D. 

The  value  of  arithmetic  as  a  part  of  an  educational  cur- 
riculum depends  largely  upon  the  way  it  is  taught.  The 
mechanical  processes  ot  number  may  be  given  to  the  pupils 
in  a  formal  maner  and  drilled  upon  until  a  certain  kind  and 
amount  of  mathematical  ability  is  secured.  The  main  con- 
cern of  the  teacher  is  to  prepare  pupils  to  pass  some  pre- 
scribed examination  or,  if  there  be  any  higher  purpose,  it 
may  be  to  equip  pupils  with  the  necessary  knowledge  for 
all  ordinary  business  computations.  Many  people  believe 
that  arithmetic  possesses  only  this  commercial  value.    Were 
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this  the  case  we  would  not  need  to  spend  so  much  time 
upon  the  subject.  A  boy  or  girl  at  the  age  of  eleven  to 
thirteen  could  master  in  two  years  all  of  arithmetic 
which  the  public  schools  ought  to  attempt  as  a  preparation 
for  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  teach  arithmetic  so  as  to  sub- 
ordinate the  mere  mechanical  work  to  the  development  of 
mentalpower.  The  ability  to  do  our  own  thinking  is  a 
requirement  imposed  upon  us  by  the  complex  conditions  of 
the  social  order  in  which  we  live.  The  possession  of  a 
number  of  tacts  is  not  sufficient  in  itself.  There  must  be 
power  to  use  those  facts  as  they  are  related  to  the  actual 
problems  of  life.  Arithmetic  when  properly  presented  is 
especially  fitted  to  produce  those  qualities  in  the  young 
boy  or  girl,  so  much  needed  in  good  citizens  of  a  republic. 

The  course  in  arithmetic  is  intended  to  disclose  to  the 
student  who  is  preparing  to  teach  in  our  public  schools  a 
broader  conception  of  the  usefulness  of  the  subject  as  an 
educational  instrument.  The  method  employed  by  a 
teacher  is  determined  very  largely  by  what  is  regarded  as 
the  educational  value  of  a  subject.  The  knowledge  which 
the  student  brings  .is  re  organized  so  that  the  development 
of  the  subject  is  clearly  comprehended  in  its  relation  to  the 
mental  requirements  of  the  pupils.  We  have  learned  in 
modern  times  to  teach  pupils  rather  than  the  specific  sub- 
jects of  the  school  curriculum.  Arithmetic  in  the  past  has 
been  to  much  a  matter  of  abstract  memoritor  work.  It  was 
demanded  of  pupils  that  they  use  abstract  ideas  before  they 
had  gained  the  concrete  reality  from  which  the  abstract  is 
naturally  derived.  As  a  result,  only  a  superficial  under- 
standing of  the  operations  was  obtainable.  Pupils  trusted 
to  their  ability  to  remember  rules  rather  than  to  a  thorough 
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command  of  principles.  Such  teaching  proceeds  contrary 
to  the  natural  order  of  acquirement.  Mental  content  com- 
mences with  some  form  of  sense  perception.  Any  real 
knowledge  of  number  has  its  basis  in  experience  with  ob- 
jects. Principles  should  be  thought  out  in  connection  with 
practical  applications  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  formu- 
late them.  Real  objects  should  give  way  to  imaginative 
pictures  and  these  in  turn  to  a  rational  understanding  of 
general  principles. 

When  a  student  passes  in  arithmetic  he  is  expected  to 
know  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  subject  as  a  unified 
whole  and  to  understand  how  to  use  the  subject  intelligent- 
ly as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  and  also  as  a  preparation 
for  the  world  of  trade. 


BIOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

GEO.  C.  HUBBARD,    B.  A.,   ZOOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 
K.  C.  DAVIS,  PH.  D.,  BOTANY. 


This  department  provides  instruction  in  Botany,  Zoology 
and  human  Physiology. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  large,  well-lighted  laboratory  is  supplied  with  pol- 
ished oak  tables  of  suitable  height  for  the  use  of  ordinary 
chairs.  Each  member  of  the  class  has  a  separate  place  to 
wurk,  with  drawer  for  keeping  supplies  and  note  book.  A 
good  dissecting  microscope  and  a  set  of  instruments  is  pro- 
vided each  student,  and  there  are  twenty-three  compound 
microscopes  tor  use  of  the  classes.  The  objectives  are  two- 
thirds  inch,  one-sixth  inch  and  one-quarter  inch.  One  stand 
is  equipped  with  magnifying  power  of  one-eighth  inch,  and 
is  provided  with  an  Abbe  condenser  tor  string  light.     This 
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provides  power  for  some  bacteriological  work.  One  micro- 
tome, a  paraffin  oven,  and  a  large  assortment  of  r  tains, 
reagents,  imbedding  and  mounting  material  make  the  best 
kind  of  microscope  work  possible. 

Through  the  cold  season  collections  of  potted  and  water 
plants  are  kept  growing  in  the  laboratory  for  use  of  Botany 
classes.  An  herbarium,  consisting  chiefly  of  local  plants, 
is  in  a  closed  case  convenient  for  use.  A  supply  of  glass- 
ware, etc.,  makes  it  possible  to  carry  on  a  full  line  of  exper- 
iments in  plant  physiology,  including  seed-germination. 

In  addition  to  the  laboratory  furniture  and  apparatus  de- 
scribed above,  the  department  has  provided  for  the  Zoolog- 
ical work  much  material  illustrative  of  the  different 
groups  of  animals.  The  collections  of  insects,  birds  and 
fishes  are  the  largest,  but  many  other  marine,  fresh-water, 
and  land  forms  are  being  added  from  time  to  time.  Three 
large  running-water  aquaria  are  supplied  with  fresh  water 
animals  throughout  the  school  year,  and  give  fine  opportun- 
ity for  the  study  of  habits.  A  number  of  other  aquaria, 
kept  fresh  by  the  growth  of  submerged  plants,  are  for  sim- 
ilar use. 

Much  of  the  general  equipment  of  the  department  men- 
tioned above  is  used  in  the  laboratory  work  in  Physiology. 
In  addition,  the  department  is  provided  with  much  material 
and  apparatus  especially  helpful  in  this  subject,  including  a 
complete  human  skeleton,  an  Azoux  dissectible  manikin, 
large  models  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  pulsation  apparatus, 
digestion  oven,  etc. 

COURSES  IN  BIOLOGY. 

Provision  is  made  for  one  term  of  work  in  Physiology 
and  two  each  in  Botany  and  Zoology.  The  courses  are 
planned  with  the  aims:  (a)  to  give    the    proper   training   in 
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each  subject  as  a  science,  and  (b)  to  give  the  inspiration 
and  culture  which  should  be  helpful  in  teaching  children  of 
the  public  schools,  especially  in   Nature  Study. 

BOTANY. 

The  first  term  of  Botany  may  be  taken  either  in  spring  or 
fall,  and  will  consist  largely  of  the  study  of  plants  growing 
in  their  natural  environments.  Each  pupil  finds  abundant 
food  for  thought  in  such  ecological  work  as  studying  rela- 
tions of  structure  to  use,  adaptation  to  surroundings,  the 
forces  at  work  in  bringing  about  differentiation  of  struc- 
ture, the  economy  of  plants  in  their  struggle  tor  existence. 
Prospective  students  desiring  to  begin  such  work  during 
the  summer  months  may  find  the  following  ecological  out- 
line helpful  in  the  study  of  each  plant  selected.  It  should 
be  modified  to  suit  particular  cases. 

ECOLOGICAL     OUTLINE. 

1.  Scientific  Name.  4 

2.  Family. 

3.  Common  Name. 

4.  Plant  society. 

5.  Above  ground  parts  annual  or  perennial. 

6.  Under  ground  parts  annual  or  perennial. 

7.  Preparation  for  winter. 

8.  Is  nourishment  stored? 

9.  Where? 

10.  Its  purpose. 

1 1.  Soil  preferred. 

12.  Special  adaptation  to  habitat. 

13.  Plant  seed-bearing  or  spore-bearing? 

14.  Flower  cross-pollenized  or  selt-pollenized? 

15.  Provisions  in  regard  to  this. 

16.  Provision  in  flower  to  make  use  of  wind. 

17.  Provision  in  flower  to  make  use  of  insects. 
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18.  Kind  of  fruit. 

19.  Special  provision  for  distribution  of  fruit. 

20.  Abundance  and  special  reason. 

21.  Other  means  of  spreading  the  plant. 

22.  Plan  of  adaptation  to  light. 

23.  Can  the  plant  endure  shade  well? 

24.  What  does  the  season  of  growth  tell  of  the  plant's  life 
history  ? 

25.  Special  reason  for  the  season  of  flowering. 

26.  How  does  the  plant  "get  up"  in  the  world? 

27.  Devices  for  protection  from   heat  and  drouth  or  from 
cold. 

28.  Devices  for  protection  from   animals. 

29.  Date  of  collection  of  leaves,  stems  and  roots. 

30.  Date  for  flower. 

31.  Date  for  fruit. 

32.  Exact  location. 

33.  Name  of  collector. 

34.  Number  in  collection. 

The  second  term  of  Botany  may  be  taken  during  the  win- 
ter, but  the  fall  and  spring  are  more  desirable  terms.  The 
winter  work  will  consist  chiefly  of  laboratory  experiments 
in  plant  physiology,  and  a  brief  course  in  plant  histology. 
Cryptogamic  forms  are  best  studied  during  the  fall  term. 

ZOOLOGY. 

The  first  term  of  Zoology  should  be  taken  either  in  the 
spring  or  fall.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  look  upon 
each  animal  as  having  some  activity  to  perform  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  and  as  a  being  which  must  struggle  to 
maintain  his  existence.  So  far  as  anatomy  is  studied  it  is 
closely  linked  with  the  study  of  physiology  of  organs. 
Structure  and  use  go  hand  in  hand.     Much  attention  is  giv- 
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en  to  ecological  work.  The  material  for  study  in  this  term's 
work  consists  chiefly  of  such  invertebrates  as  are  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.   Cloud. 

The  second  term  of  Zoology  may  well  come  in  the  winter 
term.  The  material  will  be  cheifly  vertebrate  animals,  and 
a  number  of  invertebrates  obtained  each  year  from  marine 
collecting  stations. 

PHYSIOLOGY, 

In  this  subject  an  effort  is  made  to  connect  all  ideas  per- 
taining to  the  human  body  with  the  central  idea  that  the 
body  is  the  servant  of  the  mind,  and  to  show  that  structure 
and  activity  are,  on  the  whole,  conducive  to  this  end.  More 
particular  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  Nutrition  and 
of  the  Nervous  System. 


PHYSIO  A  L  SCIENCE. 

CLAUDE  RIDDLE,  B.  S. 


The  work  in  this  department  readily  falls  under  two 
heads,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  four  large,  commodious 
rooms  with  their  splendid  equipment,  furnish  excellent  op- 
portunities tor  the  study  of  these  branches  of  natural 
science. 

In  Physics  great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  laboratory  work. 
Here  the  student  is  made  to  realize  that  physical  phenom- 
ena are  not  confined  to  the  laboratory,  but  are  constantly 
occurring  throughout  nature,  and  that  our  very  existence 
depends  upon  the  "constancy  of  nature"  in  this  field  of 
her  activity. 

Each  student  is  required  to  perform  a  given  list  of  exper- 
iments and  to  hand  in  a  carefully  prepared    report  of  each; 
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tor,  unless  the  student  is  required  to  work  up  his  laboratory 
experiences  into  intelligible  form,  he  is  very  apt  to  lose 
much  of  the  value  to  be  derived  from  them. 

The  experiments  are  selected  with    the    idea  of  giving  as 
comprehensive  a  view  of  the  various    sub-divisions    of   Phy- 
sics as  the  time  allotted  to  the  subject  will    permit,    and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  make  the   students    resourceful    for  effec 
tive  "Nature  Study"  work  in  the  public  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  laboratory  work,  students  are  required 
to  make  a  systematic  study  of  some  standard  text  of  Phy- 
sics and  to  recite  on  the  same  at  regular  periods.  In  this 
way  any  false  notions  that  may  be  formed  in  the  laboratory 
are  eradicated,  and  correct  ones  are  formed  and  fixed. 

The  same  general  plan  of  the  work  in  Physics  is  followed 
in  Chemistry,  which  is  pre-eminently  a  laboratory  subject. 

The  student  here  learns  the  properties  of  the  various  ele- 
ments and  compounds,  almost  entirely  by  experimentation. 
After  performing  about  one  hundred  carefully  selected 
experiments  in  inorganic  chemistry,  the  student  is  quite 
well  acquainted  with  the  more  common  elements  and  their 
compounds,  and  is  required  to  use  the  knowledge  thus 
gained,  in  the  analysis  of  inorganic  compounds  and  mix- 
tures. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  both  Physics  and  Chemistry  the 
plan  of  the  work  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  employed 
by  the  best  colleges  and  universities,  though  it  is  modified 
to  more  especially  meet  the  needs  of  Normal  School  stu- 
dents. 


ENGLISH. 

MR.  M.    D.  AVERY. 


The  work  in    this    department    consists    of    two    distinct 
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kinds,  viz.,  grammar,  which  has  for  its  subject  matter  the 
sentence,  and  composition  and  rhetoric,  the  unit  of  which 
is  discourse.  The  first,  on  the  basis  of  mind  activity  in- 
volved, is  chiefly  analytic  while  the  second  is  synthetic. 

GRAMMAR. 

In  every  science  there  must  be  some  idea  which  deter- 
mines what  facts  belong  to  it  and  to  which  all  stand  related. 
The  purpose  of  the  grammar  work  in  this  school  is  to  en- 
able the  student  to  discover  such  a  unifying  idea  and  to  or- 
ganize, in  the  light  of  it,  the  facts  of  grammar  into  a  science 
for  himself. 

In  botany,  the  specimen  is  the  plant  and  the  student  is 
expected  first  to  consider  it  as  a  whole,  then  to  analyze  it 
into  its  parts  that  he  may  the  better  comprehend  the  func- 
tions of  the  parts  in  their  relations  to  each  other  and  thus 
get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  whole. 

In  grammar  the  process  is  the  same,  the  sentence  being 
the  specimen.  The  mind  moves  from  the  vague  whole 
through  analysis  to  a  study  of  the  parts,  then  by  synthesis 
back  to  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  sentence  in  all  its  var- 
ied forms  and  shades  of  meaning. 

In  attempting  to  realize  this  end  the  method  of  procedure 
is  in  accordance  with  the  fallowing  outline: 

I.     The  thought,  or  judgment,  and  its  essential  elements. 

II.  The  sentence  and  its  essential  parts  as  determined 
by  the  thought  it  expresses. 

III.  Classification  of  ideas  as  follows: 

1.  Objects  of  thought. 

2.  Attributes. 

3.  Relations. 

IV.  Classification  of  words  on  basis  of  idea  expressed  as 
"Parts  of  Speech." 
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V.  Classification  of  modifiers  on  basis  of  use. 

VI.  Classification  of  the  sentence  on  basis  of  use  and  of 
structure. 

VII.  The  simple  sentence. 

1.  Classes  of  words  used  and  their  possible  con- 
structions. 

2.  Classes  of  phrases  used    and    their    construc- 
tions. 

VIII.  The  compound  sentence. 

1.  Classes. 

2.  Relations  between  the  members. 

IX.  The  complex  sentence. 

1.  The  noun  clause. 

a.  Possible  constructions. 

b.  How  introduced. 

c.  Punctuation. 

2.  Adjective  clause. 

a.  Possible  constructions. 

b.  How  introduced. 

c.  Punctuation. 
2.     Adverb  clause. 

a.  Possible  constructions. 

b.  How  introduced. 

c.  Punctuation. 

X.  Thorough  study  ot  "Parts  of  Speech"  and  their  in- 
flections. 

COMPOSITION     AND     RHETORIC. 

On  the  basis  of  purpose,  discourse  studies  may  be  divid- 
ed into  reading,  literature,  composition  and  rhetoric.  The 
first  two  are  analytic  while  the  last  two  are  essentially  syn- 
thetic. 

Any  study  of  language,  however,   which    has   to   do    with 
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either  the  discovery  or  application  of  the  laws  and  princi- 
ples underlying  the  correct  construction  of  discourse  be- 
longs properly  to  the  realm  of  composition  and  rhetoric. 

Two  kinds  of  ideas  are  unfolded  in  discourse,  the  particu- 
lar and  the  general,  and,  in  the  presentation  of  these  ideas, 
five  forms  of  discourse  are  used:  Description,  Narration, 
Exposition,  Argumentation  and  Persuasion. 

Standard  classics  illustrative  of  these  forms  of  discourse 
are  studied  with  a  view  to  helping  the  student  to  formulate 
into  a  science  the  laws  and  principles  governing  the  con- 
struction of  discourse. 

A  great  deal  of  written  work  under  criticism  is  required 
of  the  students  that  they  may  acquire  skill  in  applying  the 
principles  which  must  be  obeyed  in  the  effective  expression 
of  thought. 


READING    AND     LITERATURE. 

MISS  ELPSA    DOPP,  M.  L. 


READING. 


"We  are  coming  to  recognize  that  literature  is  art,  beauty 
spirit;  and  when  this  recognition  becomes  general,  we 
shall  have  better  teachers  rnd  better  readers.  For  there  is 
nothing  that  so  stimulates  our  vocal  expression  as  the  de- 
sire to  impress  upon  others  the  beauty  and  feeling  of  what 
has  impressed  us." — S.  H.  Clark. 

The  first  result  to  be  expected  from  the  reading  lesson  is 
training  in  thought-getting;  the  second,  is  the  power  of  ad- 
equate vocal  expression. 

In  addition  to  oral  reading,  the  student  will  receive  prac- 
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tice  in  reciting  and  extemporaneous  speaking,  so  that  in 
any  later  work,  whether  reading,  debating  or  teaching,  he 
may  know  how  to  control  his  voice,  and  express  his 
thoughts  clearly  and  directly. 

All  selections  used  in  this  course  are  taken  from  classical 
literature, — as,  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  and  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration  and  Reply  to  Hayne, 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  etc. 

LITERATURE, 

For  convenience  of  study  an  outline  of  the  world's  his- 
tory of  literature  is  given. 

I.  Antiquity. 

1.  Classical  Literature. 

a.  Greek. 

b.  Latin. 

2.  Hebrew. 

3.  Christian. 

II.  Dark  Ages. 

1.  European  Minstrel  story. 

2.  Romance. 

3.  Clerical  monopoly  of  learning. 

4.  The  Norman  Conquest. 

III.  Middle  Ages. 

1.  Story  allegorized. 

2.  Union  of  Classical  and  Hebrew. 

3.  Miracle  Plays. 

4.  Chaucer. 

IV.  Renaissance. 

1 .  New  Learning. 

2.  Renaissance  Poetry. 

3.  Reformation  (Translated  Bible.) 

4.  Shakespeare. 

5.  Spencer. 

V.  Puritanism. 

1.  Union  of  classical  form  and  Puritan  matter  in  Milton. 
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VI.  French  Reaction. 

VII.  Modern  Times. 

1.  Science  and  Philosophy. 

2.  Poetry. 

3.  The  Novel. 

• 

Selections  of  Literature  from  the  above  periods  are  stud- 
ied. The  following  synopsis  will  indicate  the  authors  and 
works  chosen: 

I.  The  Ballad. 

1.  Read  Robin  Hood,  The  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot,  Sir  Patrick 
SpenB,  etc.,  noting  simplicity  of  thought  and  speech,  spon- 
taneity of  emotion,  lack  of  reflection,  epithets,  formulae,  par- 
allelisms, superstitions,  and  gradual  development  into  the 
epic. 

II.  The  Epic. 

1.  A  study  of  the  Iliad,  noting  Homer's  art,  epic  detail,  exaltation, 

artistic  preparation,  retrospect,  Homeric  similes,   the  super- 
natural element,  etc. 

2.  Compare  with  the  Odyssey,  The  Nibelungen   Lied,   and  Sohrab 

and  Rustum. 

III.  Chaucer. 

Read  the  Prologue  and  The  Knight's  Tale. 

IV.  *Shakespeare. 

1.  Critical  reading  of  Macbeth,  King  Lear  and  The  Tempest. 

2.  Topical  discussion  of  Hamlet,  Richard  the  Third,   and   As   You 

Like  It. 

V.  *Milton. 

1.  Read  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Lycidas  and  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  Compare  Paradise   lost  with   Bickersteth's    Yesterday,   Today 

and  Forever,  and  Dante's  Divine  Comedy. 

VI.  *Age  of  Criticism. 

1.  Influence  of  Boileau,  Pascal,  Corneille,  Racine  and  Moliere  in 
France,  and  *Dryden  and  *Pope  in  England. 

VII.  Period  of  Revolution. 

1.  French  Revolution— writers  influencing  and  influenced  by  it" 
*Byron,  *Shelley,  Coleridge,  *Carlyle,  Campbell,  Mooie' 
Keats,  *Burns,  Burke,  *Scott  and  *Wordsworth. 
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2.  Read  Chiide  Harold,  Ode  to  a  Nightingale,  To  a  Skylark,  Burn'.s 

Songs,    Tintern     Abbey,     Intimations   of  Immortality   and 
Michael. 

3.  German  influence  in  Carlyle  and   Coleridge.      Read  The   Ancient 

Mariner  and  Hero  Worship. 
VIII.     Modern  Times. 

1.  Tendencies,— political,  social,  religious  and  scientific. 
2      Poetry 

Read  *The  Princess,  *The  Idylls  of  the  King,  Browning's  Saul, 
Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  Abt  Vogler,  and  selections  from  Arnold,  Morris, 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Lowell  and  Whitman. 
3.  Prose. 

a.  The  Essay. 

Read  Bacon,   Addison,   Lamb,    Macaulay,   *Carlyle,    Ruskin 
and  *Emerson. 

b.  The  Novel. 

(1)  Development  of  the  modern  novel  and  critical  reading  of 
some  recent  work. 

(2)  Topical  discussion  of  Romola,    Hypatia,   Marble    Faun, 
*Les  Miserables,  *The  Last  of  the  Barons  and  *Ivanhoe. 

The  following  questions  are  suggested  as  an  aid  in  study- 
ing the  novel: — Circumstances  under  which  the  work  was 
produced;  character  and  mind  of  the  author;  rhetorical  ex- 
cellences and  defects  of  the  work;  comparison  with  other 
works  of  its  class;  the  plot,  how  handled,  climax,  dramatic 
situations;  how  the  author  interprets  nature:  his  view  of  life; 
and  the  inflnence  of  the  book  upon  the  world. 
*Work  selected  for  shorter  course. 


GEOGRAPHY 

K.C.  DAVIS,  PH.  D. 


The  work  of  Geography  is  conducted  on    the   broad  lines 
followed  in  teaching  the  subject    in    the    higher  institutions 
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of  learning  of  this  country,  but  is  modified  to  suit  the  needs 
of  normal  school  students. 

Constant  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  Geography 
does  not  exist  in  books,  but  out  of  doors,  and  the  value  of 
field  work  is  illustrated  by  occasional  class  excursions,  for 
the  study  and  discussion  of  physiographic  features  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Cloud. 

The  "Nature  Study"  phase  of  the  work  is  given  especial 
prominence,  with  the  hope  that  when  the  student  has  com- 
pleted the  work  in  the  time  allotted,  he  may  have  so  real 
a  knowledge  of  the  world  around  him  that  each  pebble  and 
fragment  of  earth  shall  have  a  story  to  tell  him;  and  also 
that  he  may  acquire,  not  only  the  ability,  but  the  desire  to 
make  further  investigations  in  the  fields  thus  opened. 

A  helpful  adjunct  to  the  study  of  Geography  is  a  very 
complete  collection  of  specimens,  illustrating  the  sciences 
of  mineralogy,  petrography,  paleontology,  etc.  These  spec- 
imens are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  students,  for  legiti- 
mate examination,  and  are  drawn  and  retained  a  reasonable 
time  for  study. 

To  develop  the  fundamental  laws  governing  the  dynamic 
forces  constantly  at  work  in  Nature,  a  number  of  experi- 
ments, with  simple  apparatus,  are  performed  in  the  labora- 
tory. The  causes  of  physiographic  features,  and  other 
phenomena  are  thus  more  readily  understood. 

The  student  is  cautioned  against  segregating  the  divisions 
of  the  subject  into  independent  wholes,  but  the  intimate  re- 
lations existing  between  atmosphere,  water,  land,  and  life 
of  all  kinds,  is  kept  constantly  in  the  foreground.  Breadth 
of  knowledge,  rather  than  accumulation  of  detail,  is  the  end 
in  view. 

When  the  great  physiographic  principles  have  been  thor- 
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oughly  grasped,  attention  is  directed  to  the  intimate  rela- 
tion which  man  bears  to  the  whole.  Representative  coun- 
tries may  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  investigation.  A  study  of 
different  continents  with  reference  to  their  plant  and  ani- 
mal products,  leads  readily  to  the  subject  of  Commercial 
Geography,  means  of  intercourse  between  different  parts  of 
the  world,  trade  centers,  etc. 

No  text  book  is  used  exclusively,  but  the  library    is    well 
supplied  with  carefully  selected  works  by  the  best  and  most 
recent  writers,  and  to  these  the  student  refers    for    informa 
tion  in  whatever  line  he  is  working. 

Two  terms  are  given  to  the  subject  in  all  but  the  graduate 
courses.  In  the  two-term  courses  more  time  may  be  given 
to  methods  of  teaching.  This  may  include  modeling  on 
sand  tables,  value  and  right  use  of  pictures,  use  of  geo- 
graphic literature,  giving  model  lessons  to  classes  of  child- 
ren, etc. 


HISTORY    AND    THE    SOCIAL    SCIENCES. 

P.   M.    MAGNUSSON,   Ph.    D. 


The  courses  include  General  History,  American  History, 
English  History,  History  of  Education,  Method  in  History, 
Civics  and  Sociology. 

The  general  aim  of  historical  and  social  study  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  (a)  to  supply  apperceptive  material 
for  literary  and  sociological  thought  and  activity;  (b)  to 
train  the  historical  and  social  judgment  in  determining  the 
value  of  evidence  and  in  tracing  social  causation.  The 
method  and  material  for  study  used  in  this  school  are  as 
follows: 
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1.  A  carefully  selected  collection  of  "original  source" 
material  for  social  and  historical  study.  The  study  of  this 
material  is  excellent  training  for  independence  in  social 
thought,  for  skill  in  weighing  evidence,  and  for  power  to 
discriminate  the  essential  from  the  unimportant.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  original  documents  carry  with  them  the  sense 
of  authority  and  the  indefinable  but  all  important  social  "at- 
mosphere" of  their  era. 

2.  Texts  and  standard  histories.  The  pupil  has  a  right 
to  the  legacy  of  historical  and  social  thought  left  to  the 
world  by  the  master  minds  of  humanity.  The  school  in- 
troduces the  pupil  to  this  treasury. 

3.  Relics  and  pictures.  The  volatile  aroma  of  other  ages 
and  civilizations  can  be  preserved  only  partially  and  imper- 
fectly in  any  combination  of  words;  and  still  this  evanescent 
element  possesses  the  greatest  culture  value.  Relics  and 
historically  true  pictures  often  succeed  where  words  fail. 

4.  Local  institutions  and  history.  The  neighborhood  is 
the  sociological  laboratory  of  the  student  of  history  and  the 
other  social  sciences.  Direct  observation  and  immediate 
contact  with  society  furnish  the  basis  of  the  study  of  every 
social  science. 

The  subject  matter  of  history  and  the  social  sciences  is 
the  institutional  life  of  man.  We  attempt  to  keep  always 
before  our  eyes  the  organic  interrelation  of  the  life  of  the 
individual  and  the  community.  This  is  a  wide  and  complex 
field;  and  as  a  guide  in  the  distribution  of  our  interest  and 
attention,  the  following  classification  of  institutions  has 
been  found  useful: 

1.  The  family,  home,  or  household. 

2.  The  political  institutions, — governments,  states,  na- 
tions. 
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The  religious  institutions. 


4.  Industrial  lite  and  institutions. 

5.  Intellectual  and  "social"  life. 

6.  The  aesthetic  activity  and  its. institutions  — art. 

7.  The  institutions  of  charity,  reform,  and  correction. 

In  history  we  place  the  emphasis  upon  the  four  great  cur- 
rents in  social  evolution: 

1.  The  clans  and  tribes  develop  into  kingdoms  and  other 
prince-ruled  states.  These,  if  they  progress,  become  nations 
with  parliamentary  governments.  Finally,  as  the  highest 
form  of  national  existence  yet  evolved,  we  have  our  own 
federal  republic. 

2.  The  evolution  of  the  church  and  its  influence  on  the 
development  of  humanity. 

3.  Feudalism  and  chivalry,  and  their  development  into 
the  renaissance  nobility  and  the  modern  aristocracy  of 
Europe. 

4  The  ancient  city.  This  is  the  parent  of  the  me- 
diaeval city  and  the  gild  with  all  the  trades  and  trade  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  mediaeval  city,  again,  is  the  ancestor  of 
of  the  grand  industrial  development  of  modern  times,  and 
of  modern  democracy  in  politics. 

The  work  of  every  class  in  this  department  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  Study  of  text  book. 

2.  Reading  of  reference  and  source  material. 

3.  Study  of  local  history  and  institutions. 

4.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  his 
class  each  term  on  some  topic  chosen  from  the  subject 
studied  by  his  class  that  term. 

GENERAL     HISTORY. 

Topics  emphasized:— The  life  ot  the  masses;  the  ethical 
evolution;  the  spirit  of  the  times  as  manifested    in    the   cos- 
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tumes,  customs,  and  literature;  racial  traits;  the  influence  of 
the  geopraphical  factors  upon  the  life  of  humanity. 

AMERICAN     HISTORY. 

Topics  emphasized:— The  reason  of  England's  greater 
success  as  a  colonizing  power  in  North  America;  the  geo- 
graphical, industrial,  and  religious  causes  of  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  North  and  South;  the  Critical  Period;  the  causes 
of  the  periodic  financial  panics;  secession  and  reunion;  the 
evolution  of  our  present  form  of  government. 

ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

This  subject  is  taught  as  an  introduction  to  American  his- 
tory and  English  literature. 

HISTORY    OF    EDUCATION. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  broaden  the  pupil's  outlook 
by  putting  the  problems  of  education  into  their  historical 
perspective. 

METHOD    IN    HISTORY.  I 

The  following  are  some  of  the  thoughts  from  an  outline 
of  the  course. 

In  reference  to  the  study  of  history,  we  may  divide 
school  life  into  three  periods: — 

(a)  The  Period  of  Myths. 

(b)  The  Period  of  Biography  and  Adventure. 

(c)  The  Period  of  Sociological  and  Political  History. 
The  child  before  adolescence  is  not,  and  ought  not  to   be 

to  any  great  extent,  interested  in  the  social  view  of  human- 
ity; but  he  should  be,  and  is,  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
individuals.  During  childhood  the  pupil  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  great  men  and  striking  events  of  his- 
tory. The  child  of  fourteen  is  not  properly  educated  it  he 
is  not  acquainted  with  Lincoln  and  Leonidas,  Rameses    and 
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St.  Louis,  the  Crusades,  the  settlement  of  America,  and   the 
palaces  of  Assyria. 

If  a  normal  pupil  is  rightly  trained  he  will  soon  after  four- 
teen years  of  age,  or  even  earlier,  become  interested  in  the 
evolution  of  society  quite  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  in 
the  lives  of  individuals.  Then  is  the  time  to  put  the  em- 
phasis of  his  attention  upon  the  fate  and  growth  of  institu- 
tions. Subjects  like  the  following  ought  to  interest  the  pu- 
pil at  this  stage  and  ought  to  be  in  his  curriculum:  Feudal 
ism,  chivalry,  the  culminations  of  absolute  monarchy  in  the 
state  of  Louis  XIV,  the  shadowy  theory  and  fortunes  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  English  Constitution,  and  the  ev- 
olution of  our  own  unique  and  successful  Federal  Nation. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  when  one  period  and 
method  begin,  the  preceding  periods  and  methods  do  not 
cease.  Biography,  and  even  the  fairy  tale,  are  valuable 
even  in  the  university. 

As  perhaps  the  most  important,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  violated  principle  of  methods,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned.  In  teaching  history  to  children,  the  emphasis 
should  be  on  the  story;  never  on  the  politics,  science  or 
philosophy  involved.  The  story,  the  pictures,  the  drama  of 
history  belong  to  the  child,  and  he  can  scarcely  get  too 
much  of  such  history;  the  speculation,  the  searching  out  of 
the  hidden  causual  connection  of  the  phenomena  of  history, 
belong  to  the  adult.  His  childhood  training  ought  to  have 
furnished  him  with  ample  material  so  that  now  he  can  turn 
his  undivided  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  story. 

CIVICS. 

Topics  emphasized: — The  historical  perspective  of  the 
subject;  school  laws  of  Minnesota;  the  local  institutions  of 
our  government,  which  may  be  studied  directly;    and,    most 
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important  of  all,  the  dual  nature  of  our  government  (state 
and  national)  which  permits  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other,  the  union  of  a  strong  national  government  with  per- 
sonal liberty  and  local  self-government. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

The  effort  is  made  to  become  acquainted  with  organized 
human  society  "right  here  at  home."  Local  and  general  in- 
stitutions and  social  problems  are  studied  by  the  laboratory 
method  of  direct  investigation.  Books  and  articles  on  so- 
ciological topics  are  also  reviewed  by  the  class. 

The  division  of  institutions  into  seven  classes  which  is 
given  above,  is  the  basis  of  the  outline  followed  by  the 
class. 


LATIN. 

MISS  LULA  M.  PALMER,   M.  A. 


The  four  year  Latin  course  meets  the  college  entrance  re- 
quirements in  preparatory  Latin  and  accords  with  the  latest 
recommendations  of  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion.    It  is  as  follow  : 

I.     (a)     Latin  Grammar. 

Lowe  and*  Butler's  Bellum  Helveticum. 

(b)  English— Latin  writing. 

(c)  Translation  of  simple  seleetions. 
Eutropius  or  Viri  Romae. 

II.  (a)  Caesar's  Gallic  War:  Four  books,  or  an  equivalent  amount 
of  Latin  may  be  offered  by:  (1)  A  study  of  two  books  from 
Caesar  and  selections  from  other  prose  writers,  such  as 
Nepos,  or  (2)  Greenough,  D'Ooge  and  Daniel's  Second 
Year  Latin  Hook. 
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(b)     Latin  composition:    The  equivalent  of  at  least   one  period   a 
week  based  on  Caesar. 
III.     (a)    Sallust's  Catiline:    Selections. 

(b)  Cicero:     Six  orations,  including  the  Catiline  orations 

(c)  Latin  Composition:     The  equivalent  of  one   period   a   week 

based  on  Cicero. 
IV.     (a)     Ovid:    Selections. 

(b)     Studies  in  classical  mythology, 
(c  )     Virgil's  Aeneid.    Six  to  nine  books. 

Features  ot  the  work  common  to  each  year  are:  Trans 
lating  at  sight;  reading  aloud  of  the  Latin  text  so  as  to  fol- 
low the  thought  without  rendering  into  English;  the  study 
of  English  derivatives  and  the  elements  of  classical  philol- 
ogy; topic  studies  of  interest  with  each  selection  and  the 
memorizing  of  selected  passages. 


MUSIC     DEPARTMENT. 

MISS  E.  ESTELLE  WOOD. 


The  class  work  in  this  department  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  (a)  Theory  which  includes  a  study  of  the  signs  and 
terms  used  in  music,  majur,  chromatic  and  minor  scales,  in- 
tervals and  triads;  and  (b)  sight  singing,  or  the  translation 
of  written  signs  into  song.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  to 
make  this  language  of  signs  so  clear  that  the  student  may 
read  music  as  he  reads  a  book.  Twenty  minutes  of  each 
day  are  deyoted  to  chorus  singing  by  the  school,  at  which 
time  the  best  compositions  within  the  range  and  under- 
standing of  the  students  are  studied  and  sung. 
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PHYSICAL     TRAINING    DEPARTMENT. 

N.   J.   MACARTHUR,    B.   A. 


"The  time  and  money  spent  in  training  the  body  pays  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  any  other  investment." — Glad- 
stone. 

Although,  in  all  ages  educators  have  been  pointing  with 
pride  to  the  ideal,  "a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,"  com- 
paratively little  is  being  done  to  realize  that  ideal.  All  ef- 
forts are  directed  toward  the  development  of  the  mind,  and 
the  fact  that  a  material  foundation  must  exist  before  the 
desired  end  can  be  attained  is  too  frequently  overlooked. 
The  result  is  that  very  few  men,  indeed,  possess  the  power 
that  they  were  capable  of  possessing.  Ill  health  and  pre- 
mature old  age  prevent  the  fullest  success  in  life. 

This  school  is  among  the  few  that  make  provision  for  the 
systematic  training  of  the  body,  and  that  employ  healthful, 
recreative  exercises  as  an  aids  in  securing  vigorous,  active 
minds.  It  possesses  one  gymnasium  equipped  with  modern 
German  and  Swedish  apparatus  for  heavy  gymnastics,  and 
another  with  clear  floor  tor  mass  exercises.  Every  student 
in  the  school  is  required  to  take  two  hours  of  gymnasium 
work  per  week,  and  abundant  opportunity  is  given  for  prac- 
ticing at  other  times,  the  exercises  learned  in  class.  These 
exercises  consist  of  systematic  work  with  wands,  dumbbells 
and  Indian  clubs,  together  with  arm  and  foot  calisthenics 
for  ladies,  while  men  are  given  instruction  in  tumbling  and 
on  the  horizontal  bar,  the  parallel  bars,  the  horse,  etc. 

The  athletic  features  of  the  work  deserve  especial  men- 
tion, as  the  Normal  School  teams  are  becoming  widely 
known  in  the  state.     Football,  basket  ball,  ice  hockey,   base 
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ball,  tennis,  etc.,  all  receive  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  in 
structor;  and  an  annual  field  day  is  held  during  Commence- 
ment week,  for  which  the  students  receive  special    coaching 
in  all  the  ordinary  intercollegiate  track  and  field  events. 

This  department  possesses  also  a  complete  set  ot  an- 
thropmetric  apparatus,  which  is  used  principally  in  classify- 
ing the  students.  At  the  beginning  of  each  term,  every 
student  is  given  a  strength  test;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  stu- 
dents of  equal  strength  are  placed  in  the  same  class,  so  that 
the  work  done  will  not  overtax  the  weak  nor  be  too  trifling 
for  the  strong.  In  special  cases,  also,  prescriptions  of  ex- 
ercises are  given  to  defective  students.  The^-e  prescriptions 
are  left  to  the  student  to  work  out  individually,  and,  by  this 
means,  he  is  enabled  to  overcome  his  physical  defects. 

There  are  two  bath  rooms,  one  for  men  and  one  for  wom- 
en, containing  both  shower  and  tub  baths.  A  better  equip- 
ment throughout  is  to  be  found  in  large  universities  only; 
and  the  outcome  of  the  work  done  here  in  physical  training 
is  that  the  great  majority  of  students  are  improved  in  bear- 
ing, in  gracefulness,  in  alertness,  in  health,  in  morality,  and 
in  almost  every  attribute  that  enters  into  a  desirable  char- 
acter. 


PRACTICE    DEPARTMENT-  MODEL^     SCHOOL. 

MISS  ISABEL  LAWRENCE. 


This  school  includes  all  grades  from  the  lowest  primary 
to  the  high  school. 

There  are  three  departments- the  Primary,  Grammar  and 
Senior,  each  of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  regular  critic  teacher 
who  is  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the  grades,    for    their 
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training  in  right  habits  of  study,  and  for  their  general  disci- 
pline. The  critics  teach  part  of  their  time,  and  part  of  the 
time  they  supervise  the  work  of  practice  teachers. 

The  interests  of  practice  teachers  and  of  pupils  attending 
the  model  school  are  found  to  be  identical.  Poor  teaching 
is  equally  fatal  to  the  best  interest  of  both  and  is  never  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

The  small  numbers  in  classes  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
grading  make  it  possible  to  give  much  individual  attention 
and  to  advance  pupils  very  rapidly. 

There  are  special  classes  for  older  pupils  from  country 
schools,  where  their  interests  »are  served  by  giving  them 
plenty  of  work  adapted  to  their  peculiar  deficiencies.  These 
pupils  are  given  the  opportunity  of  frequent  promotions. 

COURSE     OF     STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  for  a  practice  school,  illustrating  as 
it  should  the  ideas  of  the  department  of  pedagogy,  cannot 
be  crystallized  into  a  form  which  prevents  vital  growth  in 
the  science  of  education,  or  which  allows  the  mechanical  to 
take  the  place  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  young  teacher. 
Instead  of  following  a  prescribed  cour.cc,  the  pupil  teacher 
must  study  the  needs  of  the  children  assigned  to  him,  and 
must  himself  outline  the  work  fitted  to  them,  if  he  ever 
learns  to  teach  in  the  highest  sense.  The  value  of  his  prac- 
tice teaching  depends  upon  the  freedom  of  his  effort  as 
well  as  upon  criticism  and  training. 

A  model  course  of  study  printed  in  detail  would  therefore 
defeat  the  purpose  of  a  practice  school.  The  trend  of  work 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  notes: 

FIRST,    SECOND   AND    THIRD    GRADES. 

I.     Activities  of  home  and  community    lite    studied    with 
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reference  to  natural  environment,    food    products,    material 
for  shelter. 

2.  Life  of  people  in  other  lands  with  the  modifications 
of  food,  shelter,  and  occupations  due  to  surface  form  and 
climate. 

3.  Lives  of  primitive  peoples,  the  Indian  and  the  Esqui- 
maux. 

4.  Literature. 

Stories    of    the  Odyssey  and  Iliad. 
Myth,  folk  lore,  fairy  tale. 
Poems  of  family  life. 

5.  Manual  training,  paintkig,  drawing,  writing  and  num- 
ber taught  in  connection  with  the  above  work. 

FOURTH,   FIFTH   AND   SIXTH   GRADES. 

1.  Physical  features  studied, — weather,  rocks,    soil,    ani 
mal    and    plant  life.     Knowledge  practically  applied  to  the 
garden. 

2.  Other  countries  studied,  emphasizing  means  of  com- 
munication and  trade. 

3.  Local  history,  history  of  the  Northwest,  stories  ot  ad- 
venture and  exploration.  Main  epoch  of  general  history 
down  to  the  crusades  illustrated  by  stories. 

4.  Literature  associated  with  the  places  and  epochs 
studied.     Stories  of  King  Arthur,  and  of  Robin  Hood. 

5.  Arithmetic  with  special  emphasis  on  accuracy  of  com- 
putation; language,  writing,  drawing  and  manual  training, 
taught  with  especial  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  skill  and 
accuracy. 

SEVENTH,   EIGHTH   AND   NINTH    GRADES. 

1.  Geography  reviewed  in  a  more  scientific  form. 

2.  Stories  of  the  chief  epochs  of    English    History,    em- 
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phasizing  the  story  of  liberty  as    a    basis    of    United    States 
History. 

3.  Literature, — some  of  the  complete  writings  of  Scott, 
Dickens,  Washington  Irving  and  our  American  poets.  One 
or  two  plays  of  Shakespeare.  The  Story  of  Jean  Valjean 
and  Traveler  From  Altruria. 

4.  Mathematics, — inductive  geometry,  algebra  to  quadra- 
tics and  arithmetic  completed. 

5.  Language, — technical  grammar  and  Latin. 

6.  Science, — general  elementary  science  and  physiology. 
Manual  Training,  Physical  Culture,    Music    and    Drawing 

are  continued  throughout  the  course. 

The  entire  resources  of  the  Normal  school  in  the  way  of 
apparatus  and  all  educational  appliances  are  used  in  the 
Model  school.  Its  pupils  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  muse- 
um, physical  apparatus,  laboratories,  gymnasium,  and  car- 
penter shop.  Special  opportunity  for  development  through 
play,  is  afforded  by  the  campus  with  its  skating  rink,  basket 
ball  and  tennis  grounds.  For  rainy  days,  the  gymnasium  is 
used  for  play  at  recess  and  intermissions. 
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THE    KINDERGARTEN. 


MISS    SARAH    B.    GOODMAN. 


The  Kindergarten  course  of  work  is  as  follows 


JUNIOR     YEAR. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Psychology. 

Elementary  Science. 

Reviews  of  Elemen- 
tary Subjects. 

Lectures  on  Kinder- 
garten Theory. 

Gift  and  Occupation 
work. 


Theory,  continued 
Froebel's  "Education 

of  Man." 
Practice  work  in  Kin- 
dergarten and  prim- 
ary. 


SECOND  TERM 

Psychology. 

P rawing  and  Music. 

Reviews  of  Elemen- 
tary Subjects. 

Theory,  continued. 

Gift  and  Occupation 
work,  continued. 


SENIOR     YEAR. 

Theory,  continued. 
History    and    Science 

of  Education. 
"Education  of  Man." 
Practice  work. 


THIRD  TERM. 

Child  Study. 
Drawing  and    Music. 
Study    of  Songs  and 

Games. 
Theory,  continued. 
Gift    and    Occupation 

work,  continued. 


Theory,  continued. 
"Pedagogics     of    the 

Kindergarten." 
"Education  of  Man." 
Practice-work. 


The  lectures  on  theory  will  be  based  on  a  thorough  study 
of  Froebel's  "Mutter  und  Kose-Lieder." 

The  recent  books  by  Miss  Blow,  Miss  Harrison  and  Mrs. 
Wiggin  will  also  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  various 
phases  of  the  work. 


General  Information* 


SESSIONS     OF     THE    SCHOOL. 

There  are  five  daily  sessions  of  the  school  each  week, 
from  8:30  A.  m.  to  12:40  p.  m. 

The  hours  of  study  are  from  3:00  to  5:00  and  from  7:00  to 
9:00  o'clock  p.  m.,  daily  except  on  Friday  evenings  and  Sat- 
urday. This  arrangement  divides  the  day  into  two  periods: 
that  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  12:40  p.  m.,  during  which  time  the 
students  are  engaged  in  recitations;  and  that  covered  by  the 
study  hours  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  latter  period  is  of  quite*  as  much  importance 
as  the  former.  No  pupil  will  be  expected  to  absent  himself 
from  duty  during  either  interval,  nor  will  it  be  presumed 
that  pupils  are  to  be  interrupted  by  callers  or  visitors  dur- 
ing their  study  hours,  any  more  than  during  the  hours  of 
recitation.  As  the  spirit  of  the  school  is  thoroughly  loyal 
to  this  plan,  any  person  feeling  himself  unable  to  comply 
cheerfully  with  these  habits  of  work  will  not  find  this  school 
congenial. 

ADMISSION. 

1.  The  essential  qualifications,  of  which  students  should 
be  well  satisfied,  are  their  physical  ability  and  their  natural 
adaptation  to  the  teacher's  profession. 

2.  They  must  sign  a  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  the 
schools  of  the  state,  unless  prevented  by  circumstances  be- 
yond their  control,  and  to  report  semi  annually  to  the 
President. 
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3.  Graduates  of  high  schools  and  colleges  will  be  passed 
in  subjects  without  examination,  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Principal  that  they  have  already  completed  these  subjects 
with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  75  per  cent. 

4.  Students  will  not  be  received  after  the  beginning  of  a 
term  except  upon  the  most  satisfactory  excuse.  Any  who 
cannot  be  present  upon  the  first  day  of  the  term  should  re- 
port to  the  President  beforehand,  that  their  absence  may 
be  understood.  Neither  is  it  expected  that  students  will 
leave  before  the  close  of  the  term,  unless  compelled  to  do 
so  by  circumstances  beyond  their  control. 

5.  In  this  matter,  an  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  those 
actually  engaged  in  teaching.  For  such,  the  doors  of  the 
school  are  always  open,  and  they  will  be  welcomed  to  come 
whenever  their  terms  close  and  to  stay  as  long  a  time  as 
they  can. 

6.  Students  already  entered  in  classes,  and  having  no 
examinations  to  pass,  are  not  required  to  be  present  the  day 
of  examination.  All  such  intending  to  enroll  should  inform 
the  President  of  that  fact  a  few  days  before  the  term  is  to 
open.  They  should  also  report  at  the  President's  office  on 
the  day  before  class  work  begins,  to  be  classified,  and  to  ar- 
range their  program  of  work  for  the  term. 

SUGGESTIONS     To     APPLICANTS. 

Obtain  a  letter  from  your  County  Superintendent,  if  pos- 
sible, introducing  you  to  some  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
school.     This  will  be  all  the  recommendation  you  will  need. 

Bring  with  you,  as  useful  for  study  or  reference,  all  the 
text  books  you  have. 

Students  must  come  fully  prepared  to  give  their  undivid- 
ed attention  to  the  work  of  the  school  during  the  entire  term. 
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The  demands  of  the  school  are  so  pressing  that  the  students 
cannot  be  permitted  to  engage  during  term  time  in  any  em- 
ployment or  pleasure— as  taking  private  music  lessons  or 
attending  parties  or  entertainments — which  is  not  directly 
connected  with  their  work. 

POST   GRADUATE  WORK. 

Under  a  ruling  of  the  State  High  School  Board,  graduates 
of  the  Normal  schools  cannot  be  elected  to  positions  as 
teachers  in  state  high  schools  unless  they  are  also  holders 
of  a  state  professional  certificate  of  the  first  grade. 

By  recent  action  of  the  State  Normal  Board,  a  post  grad- 
uate course  is  provided  tor,  consisting  of  all  subjects  re- 
quired for  the  state  professional  certificate  and  not  included 
in  the  regular  Normal  school  course.  Opportunity  to  take 
such  subjects  will  be  afforded  whenever  twelve  candidates 
who  are  already  advanced  graduates  present  themselves  for 
the  work  at  the  beginning  of  any  school  year. 

DISCIPLINE. 

In  a  Normal  school,  there  should  be  no  need  of  referring 
to  the  matter  of  discipline.  Only  those  should  come,  or  be 
admitted,  who  are  earnestly  desirous  of  forming  correct 
habits.  This  is  not  in  any  sense  a  reform  school,  and  young 
gentlemen  or  young  ladies  who  are  not  disposed  to  submit 
willingly  and  cheerfully  to  all  the  wholesome  restraints 
found  necessary  for  the  good  working  and  good  reputation 
of  the  school,  will  be  unhesitatingly  dismissed. 

We  are,  in  a  measure,  responsible  to  the  state  tor  the 
character  and  acquirements  of  each  pupil  graduated  from 
the  school.  This  being  the  case,  we  are  compelled  to  exer- 
cise the  most  rigid  scrutiny  in    reference   to    both    of    these 
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points.  Offenses  that  in  a  mere  academic  institution  might 
be  passed  over  lightly,  are  viewed  rather  as  indicating  the 
unfitness  of  the  offender  for  taking  -charge  of  the  training 
of  the  children  of  the  state.  It  therefore  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  pupils  are  advised  to  withdraw  from  the  school 
when  no  very  serious  charges  are  brought  against  them; 
they  have  merely  convinced  us  that  they  are  not  suitable 
persons  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching. 

ATTENDANCE    AT    CHURCH. 

It  is  expected  that  upon  coming  here,  each  student  will 
choose  a  church  home  which  shall  meet  with  the  approval 
of  his  parents,  and  that  he  will  attend  regularly  upon  its 
stated  services. 

LOCATION. 

The  school  is  located  in  the  city  of  St.  Cloud,  county  seat 
of  Stearns  county,  seventy -five  miles  from  St.  Paul.  The 
city  lies  on  both  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  'Mississippi 
river.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  network  of  railroads,  giving  it 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  railroads  bring  students  di- 
rect to  the  city  from  all  points  within  the-  vast  territory 
covered  by  their  tracks.  St.  Cloud  is  a  rapidly  growing 
city,  with  a  present  population  of  about  ten  thousand.  It 
affords  to  all  students  good  opportunities  in  literary,  social 
and  religious  culture — all  the  leading  Christian  denomina- 
tions having  houses  of  worship  here.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  healthful  cities  in  the  state. 

HISTORY. 

The  school  was  opened  in  September,  1869.  During  the 
thirty  two  years  of  its  existence  it  has  graduated  one    thou- 
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sand  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  students,  who  have  return- 
ed to  the  state  on  an  average  two  and  a  half  times  the  serv- 
ice they  pledged  themselves  to  render.  Many  of  them  have 
made  teaching  their  life  work.  Their  constantly  widening 
experience  enables  them  to  make  their  labors  more  and 
more  valuable  to  the  state  in  raising  the  standard  of  its 
schools. 

In  addition  to  these,  several  thousand  young  persons  have 
taken  a  partial  course  of  training  here,  all  of  whom  were 
thereby  better  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  school  room, 
many,  indeed  receiving  such  an  impetus  as  to  place  them 
in  the  ranks  of  the  best  teachers. 

THE  BUILDING. 

The  Normal  School  building  is  situated  upon  a  high  bluff 
overlooking  the  Mississippi  river — a  location  no  less  beau- 
tiful than  healthful.  It  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated 
by  hot  air  and  steam.  In  every  room  the  supply  of  heat  and 
air  is  controlled  automatically  by  a  thermostat,  thereby  pre- 
serving the  temperature  unchanged  within  a  limit  of  two  or 
three  degrees.  A  constant  current  of  air,  ordinarily  unno- 
ticeable,  whose  temperature  is  controlled  by  the  thermostat, 
is  passing  through  each  room,  thereby  securing  practically 
perfect  ventilation. 

The  recitation  rooms,  laboratories,  kindergarten  rooms, 
and  gymnasiums  are  large,  airy,  well-lighted  and  properly 
equipped;  and  in  connection  with  the  gymnasium  are  abun- 
dant dressing  rooms,  tub  and  shower  baths  with  hot  and 
cold  water,  etc. 

Ample  facilities  are  being  provided  for  work  in  Manual 
Training,  which  has  been  added  recently  to  the  course  of 
required  work. 
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LIBRARY. 

A  library  of  several  thousand  volumes  is  open  to  the 
school.  A  full  supply  of  the  standard  reference  books,  dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias,  gazeteers,  etc.,  furnish  all  needed 
information  upon  subjects  discussed  in  the  class  room. 

A  library  of  text  books  upon  all  subjects  is  open  to  the 
students,  where  they  find  help  in  examining  the  various 
methods  presented  by  our  standard  text  book  authors  in 
the  different  branches. 

This  school  has  been  designated  as  a  Depository  of  Pub- 
lic Documents,  and  now  has  on  its  shelves  over  2,500  vol- 
umes from  the  government  printing  office,  many  of  them  of 
great  value.  They  are  open  to  the  public  for  consultation 
at  any  time  during  the  day  from  8:30  A.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m. 

READING    ROOM. 

The  reading  room  contains  a  full  list  of  the  leading  news- 
papers, magazines  and  educational  periodicals. 

Both  the  reading  room  and  the  library  are  open  daily  to 
students  during  all  hours  of  the  day  when  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  attend  to  the  other  duties  of  the  school. 

LITERARY     SOCIETIES. 

The  Normal  Literary  Society  and  The  Eclectic  Literary 
Society  both  furnish  excellent  opportunities  for  social  and 
literary  culture,  and  all  students  are  advised  to  become  ac- 
tive members. 

THE    NOR  MA  LI  A. 

The  Normalia  is  a  monthly  publication  edited  by  the 
faculty  and  students.      It  not  only  gives   school    news,    but 
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also  frequently  contains  papers  of  high  pedagogical  merit, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  the  support  of  all  alumni  and  other 
friends  of  the  school. 


BOARDING. 


GENERAL     REGULATIONS. 


Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  following  points: 

1.  Students  who  do  not  board  at  home  are  expected  to 
consult  the  President  before  selecting  boarding  places. 

2.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  will  not  be  permitted  to  board 
in  the  same  family.  This  rule  shall  apply  equally  where 
the  house  is  occupied  by  two  or  more  families. 

3.  Permission  must  be  obtained  in  every  case  where  pu- 
pils desire  to  board  in  families  where  boarders  are  taken 
who  are  not  connected  with  the  school. 

4.  Brothers  and  sisters  will  be  allowed  to  board  in  the 
same  house,  provided  no  other  boarders  are  received  into 
the  house. 

5.  Students  will  not  be  expected  to  change  their  board- 
ing places  without  consulting  the  President. 

6.  When  students  engage  a  boarding  house,  it  will  be 
understood  that  they  are  to  remain  in  that  place  until  the 
end  of  the  current  term,  unless  a  specific  bargain  to  the  con- 
trary is  made. 

7.  Every  means  will  be  taken  to  secure  suitable  board- 
ing places  for  such  students  as  desire  this  service,  and  fam- 
ilies in  which  students  board  will  be  encouraged  to  report 
the  least  departure  from  perfectly  ladylike  and  gentlemanly 
conduct. 
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8.  Pupils  may  receive  calls  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
evenings  from  6  o'clock  to  g  o'clock,  and  on  other  days  out 
of  study  hours. 

LAWRENCE     HALL. 

Lawrence  Hall  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  school.  It 
affords  the  best  accommodations  to  seventy  five  young  la 
dies,  and  can  furnish  day  board  to  fifty  more,  ladies  or  gen- 
tlemen. The  nearness  of  the  Hall  to  the  school  makes  it 
peculiarly  desirable  during  the  winter  months,  saving  a  long 
walk  through  the  cold  and  snow. 

The  building  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Ruttan  sys- 
tem. All  the  rooms  are  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  of 
68  to  yo  degrees,  and  all  the  air  in  each  room  is  changed 
as  often  as  every  20  minutes.  The  hall  is  well  lighted 
and  supplied  with  every  convenience  of  the  best  modern 
homes.  Large  bath  rooms  for  the  use  of  students,  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  are  within  easy  access  from  all  the  rooms. 
The  building  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  city  water 
mains,  which  insures  protection  in  case  of  fire,  while  the 
most  approved  fire  escapes,  three  in  number,  are  attached 
at  convenient  places. 

The  furnace-heating  does  away  with  all  the  fires  on  the 
floors  of  the  Hall,  rendering  the  building  practically  fire 
proof. 

The  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  young  ladies  at  the 
Hall  has  been  made  a  matter  of  long  and  careful  study, 
and  it  can  be  confidently  said  that  it  affords  to  those  so  for- 
tunate as  to  board  there,  all  the  pleasures  of  a  home  with 
none  of  the  discomforts  of  a  boarding  house. 

The  house  is  furnished  throughout  with  carpets  and  sub- 
stantial furniture. 
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Rooms  for  students  are  supplied  with  tables,  chairs,  car- 
pets, bedstead,  springs,  mattress,  pillows,  bureau,  wash- 
stand,  wash-bowl  and  pitcher,  window  shades,  and  lamps 
with  shades,  napkins,  towels,  pillow  cases,  sheets,  blanket, 
comfortable  and  spread,  and  every  room  has  a  closet.  Each 
young  lady  is  requested  to  bring  a  water-proof  cloak,  um- 
brella and  a  pair  of  rubbers. 

Students  boarding  at  the  hall  are  required  to  do  no  work 
under  the  present  management,  excepting  that  they  take 
turns  in  waiting  upon  the  table. 

The  most  careful  attention  is  given  to  all  the  customs  of 
a  refined  home — the  young  ladies  being  taught,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  those  refinements  of  manner  which 
mark  the  cultivated  ladies  of  society.  Inasmuch  as  all  true 
courtesy  and  culture  spring  from  the  Golden  Rule,  much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  governing  all 
actions  upon  the  principle  of  right  and  charity.  The  Hall, 
as  a  Christian  household,  is  thus  kept  free  from  the  gossip 
and  personalities  which  have  their  root  in  selfishness. 

The  supervision  of  the  establishment  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  matron,  who  devotes  her  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion to  securing  the  physical  and  social  comfort  of  the 
young  ladies. 

The  table  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  well-cooked 
food  and  an  ample  variety.  The  bill  of  fare  is  equal  to  that 
upon  the  tables  of  the  best  families  in  the  city.  The  testi- 
timony  of  the  students  in  the  past  may  be  appealed  to  upon 
this  matter — their  unanimous  verdict  being  one  of  complete 
satisfaction. 

Such  rates  of  boarding  as  this  school  affords,  it  is  firmly 
believed,  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other  school  in  the 
country. 
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The  price  per  week,  including  furnished  room,  light,  fuel, 
board,  use  of  laundry,  bath  rooms,  and  all  the  conveniences 
of  the  Hall,  is  only  three  dollars  (#3.00)  — payable  monthly 
in  advance.  The  price  per  week  is  four  dollars  ($4.00)  if 
one  person  occupies  a  5  00m  alone.  Table  board  without 
room  is  two  dollars  ;md  fifty  cents  (#2.50)  per  week.  When 
this  amount  is  compared  with  the  expenses  of  other  board- 
ing halls  for  young  ladies,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  from  fifty 
cents  to  five  dollars  less  per  week  than  is  usually  charged 
elsewhere. 

While  most  of  the  washing  is  done  by  steam  laundries  in 
the  city,  a  limited  amount  may  be  done  by  the  young  ladies 
in  the  hall  laundry.  All  the  ironing  may  be  done  by  the 
students  if  they  so  desire.  Washing  costs  55  cents  per  dozen 
for  young  ladies  at  the  Hall. 

Preference  in  choice  of  rooms  wilt  be  given  in  the 
order  of  application.  Rooms  are  engaged  by  the  term. 
Those  wishing  to  occupy  them  for  a  shorter  time  should 
notify  the  matron  of  the  fact  at  the  time  of  engaging   them. 

Board  can  be  secured  in  private  families  at  from  $2  50  to 
$5-00  per  week. 

SELF  BOARDING. 

The  best  facilities  exist  for  self  boarding,  independently 
or  in  clubs.  The  expense  of  living,  including  room  rent, 
board,  lights  and  fuel,  need  not  exceed,  on  an  average,  one 
dollar  and  ninety-five  cents  per  week. 

THE     ENTIRE     EXPENSES 

During  the  school  year,  for  some  of  our  students,  including 
everything  except  clothing,  do  not  exceed  one  hundred 
dollars. 
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TUITION. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  who  enter  the  Normal  de- 
partment and  sign  the  required  pledge  to  teach  two  years 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

To  all  not  so  pledged  to  teach,  the  tuition  is  $30  per  year. 

For  those  who  take  the  Kindergarten  training  course,  the 
tuition  is  $30  per  year. 

In  the  Model  School,  the  tuition  is  $4  per  year  for  the 
grades  lrom  one  to  five  inclusive,  and  $8  per  year  for  all 
higher  grades. 

All  tuition  is  payable  by  terms,  strictly  in  advance,  and 
no  portion  of  the  amount  will  be  refunded. 

TEXT     BOOKS. 

Text  books  are  furnished  free  of  charge  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  school  to  those  who  pay  tuition;  other  students 
pay  a  uniform  fee  of  $3  00  per  year  for  the  rental  of  all  text 
books  needed. 

A  strict  account  is  kept  of  any  injury  done  to  books  and 
a  charge  made  therefor. 

Students  are  allowed  to  purchase  their  books  it  they  pre- 
fer to  do  so.  To  all  such,  books  are  sold  at  the  lowest 
wholesale  rates. 

GYMNASIUM     SUIT. 

Each  student  should  come  prepared  to  meet  an  expense 
of  about  five  dollars  for  a  gymnasium  suit. 

HOW  TO  REACH  THE  SCHOOL. 

If  south  of  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis  buy  your  ticket  to 
either  one  of  these  cities,  and  there  purchase  over  either  the 
Great    Northern    or  Northern  Pacific  road,  a    ticket    to    St. 
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Cloud.  Upon  reaching  the  station,  take  an  omnibus  and  tell 
the  driver  to  take  you  either  to  Lawrence  Hall  or  to  the 
Normal  School.  The  buildings  are  but  a  few  rods  apart. 
Report  to  the  President  at  his  office  in  the    Normal    School. 

ALUMNI     ASSOCIATION. 

The  importance  to  any  educational  institution  of  a  well- 
organized  Alumni  Association  is  conceded  by  all,  but  such 
an  organization  is  of  inestimable  value  to  a  normal  school. 
An  alumnus  is  considered  as  representing  the  educational 
beliefs  and  principles  of  his  alma  mater,  and  a  Normal 
School  owes  whatever  reputation  it  has  gained  in  educa- 
tional circles  to  the  success  of  its  graduates  in  the  school- 
room. On  the  other  hand,  the  success  of  the  graduate  is 
due  to  the  careful  training  received  from  his  school,  its 
prestige  and  its  active  efforts  to  secure  him  a  position,  at 
graduation,  and  thereafter  to  promote  him  in  the  profession 
as  rapidly  as  he  demonstrates  his  capacity  tor  more  import- 
ant service.  It  is  the  object  of  this  association  to  promote 
the  common  interests  of  its  members  and  of  the  school. 

With  this  object  in  view,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Alumni 
Association  arouse  its  members  to  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  the  teacher's  profession.  It  is  desired  that  educational 
problems  be  presented  and  discussed  at  its  annual  reunions. 
If  this  plan  meets  with  the  cordial  support  of  the  Alumni, 
work  of  this  nature  will  be  felt  as  an  educational  force 
throughout  the  state. 

Members  of  the  Alumni  Association  are  cordially  invited 
to  visit  their  alma  mater  whenever  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
do  so,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  may  be  present  at  every 
commencement  season.  Hereafter,  special  provisions  will 
be  made  for  alumni  reunions  tri-annually,— the  next  reunion 
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to  be  held  Commencement  week,  1903.  A  special  circular 
of  information  will  be  sent  in  due  time  to  every  graduate  of 
the  school  whose  address  is  on  file  with  the  President. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  County  Superintendents  and    other 
friends  of  the  Normal  School  will  be  ready  to  advise    those 
who  are  earnestly  striving  to  make  themselves  good    teach 
ers,  to  enter  some  department  of  the   school. 

County  Superintendents  and  friends  of  education  are  ear- 
nestly invited  to  visit  and  inspect  the  workings  of  this 
school,  and  by  their  criticism,  suggestions  and  co  operation, 
to  aid  us  in  supplying  the  schools  of  the  state  with  better- 
trained  teachers. 

Address  letters  of  inquiry  and  requests  for  catalogues  to 
the 

President,  State  Normal  School, 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
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SENIOR 

CLASS. 

*Adamson,  Marion 

St.  Paul, 

Minn. 

Ahles,  Paul 

Rockville, 

Minn. 

*Buchanan,  Mabel  R. 

Sauk  Centre, 

Minn. 

Clouston,  Caroline 

Barnesville, 

Minn. 

*Covey,  Claude 

Bagley, 

Minn. 

*Flynnf  Harry 

Peshtigo, 

Wis. 

♦Hamilton,  Edward  N. 

New  Auburn, 

Minn. 

♦Holliday,  Alfred 

Brooklin, 

Ontario. 

*Kelly,  Margaret 

Cloquet, 

Minn. 

*Knowlton,  Grace 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

*Lee,  Lena  J. 

Benson, 

Minn. 

*Ross,  Mary  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

*Scheefe,  Ida 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

*Thomas,  Lucy  Ednaf 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

♦Woodward,  Ruth 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

JUNIOR 

CLASS. 

*Bartelson,  Martha 

Fergus  Falls, 

Minn. 

Beidler,  Edith  Osmond 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Cambell,  Bessie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Goerger,  Philip 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

*Gorman,  Mary  G. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 


ROOM  IN  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 
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*Hutchinson,  Emma  B. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Johnson,  Edward  J. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Manz,  Matilda 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

*Noble,  Martha 

Osakis, 

Minn. 

*Nordberg,  Emma  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

*0'Ryan,  John 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Peachy,  Mrs.  Helen  Dillion 

National  City, 

Calif. 

*Sad)ey,  Lulu  Estelle 

Princeton, 

Minn. 

Setchfield,  Daniel 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Smith,  Christine  A. 

Redwood  Falls, 

Minn. 

*High  School  Graduate. 

fDeceased. 

ONE  YEAR  GRADUATE  CLASS. 

Ager,  Mrs.  Grace  A. 

St.  Peter, 

Minn. 

Alexander,  Mrs.  Mabel  M. 

Osage, 

Minn. 

Bailey,  Laura  M. 

Elk  River, 

Minn. 

Brown,  Lola 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Brown,  Anfina  M. 

Alexandria, 

Minn. 

Burrall,  Jessie  Lillie 

Little  Falls, 

Minn. 

Cass,  Marguerite  Bettie 

Sabra, 

Mont. 

Clark,  Nellie  M. 

Monticello, 

Minn, 

Dahleen,  Augusta 

Maynard, 

Minn. 

Ellis,  Clara  B. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Farrell,  Anna  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Foote,  Jessie  Adella 

Anoka, 

Minn, 

Foster,  Vera 

Randolph, 

Minn, 

Gauthier,  Ida  Arzelie 

Minneapolis, 

Minn, 

Ghostley,  Edith  M. 

Champlin, 

Minn, 

Gibbs,  Elsie  Caroline 

Monticello, 

Minn. 

Gray,  Elsie 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 

Green,  Alice  M. 

Wadena, 

Minn. 
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Hammond,  Grace   Hendy 
Hayes,  Helen  Marion 
Henry,  Minnie  E. 
Irish,  Margaret  P. 
Jameson,  Nellie  Louise 
Kittelson,  Corina  Louise 
Knevett,  Olive  M. 
LaDue,  Alice  Jane 
Langdon,  Emma 
Linnehan.  Marie  A. 
McDermott,  Mary  B. 
McLennan,  May 
McMahon,  Mary  J. 
Mead,  Elva  J. 
Meyer,  Alice  Cornelia, 
Moe,  Ada  Camilla 
Nelson,  Mary  C. 
Peterson,  Fea  L. 
Sartell,  Daisy  Maud 
Schaefer,  Lydia  Ernestine 
Schrepel,  Rachael  Mary  Lee 
Seery,  Gertrude  M. 
Smith,  Grace  Eugenia 
Smith,  Myrtle  Isabelle 
Smithson,  Cora  M. 
Sondermann,  Margaret  H. 
Stansberry,  Olive  Leonora 
Twitchell,  Cora  Mae 
Wallace,  Gertrude  Ruhannah 
Walter,  Fanny 
Wescott,  Amy  Elma 
Wheaton,  May 


Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn, 

Cresco, 

Iowa, 

Sauk  Centre, 

Minn 

Elk  River, 

Minn. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn, 

Brainerd, 

Minn, 

Fertile, 

Minn, 

Alexandria, 

Minn, 

Minneapolis, 

Minn, 

Clontarf, 

Minn, 

Bemidji, 

Minn, 

Stillwater, 

Minn. 

Kingston, 

Minn. 

St.  Paul, 

Minn, 

Strandburg, 

S.  D 

Elk   River, 

Minn, 

Benson, 

Minn, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Sheldon, 

Minn, 

Duluth, 

Minn 

Benson, 

Minn, 

Stillwater, 

Minn, 

Stillwater, 

Minn. 

Ft.  Recovery, 

Ohio. 

Willmar, 

Minn. 

Anoka, 

Minn, 

Warren, 

Minn. 

Alexandria, 

Minn, 

Ely, 

Minn, 

Elk  River, 

Minn, 
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Wilson,  Cora 
Winters,  Helen 
Yager,  Minnie 


Stillwater, 

Waseca, 

Duluth, 


A"  CLASS. 


Anderson,  An.na 
Anderson,  Anthony 
Bocklund,  Bessie 
Brett,  Mary  Ellen 
fBroberg,  Hannah  Marie 
Campton,  Chas.  Edward 
Clifton,  Ollie  Leona 
Cossairt,  Alice  Lillian 
Courtney,  Henry 
Courtney,  Nora  C. 
Dalager,  Christine  Louise 
Dalager,  Julia  Alletta 
Dundas,  Margaret  U. 
Dwyer,  Mrs.  Eliza 
Dye,  Ada  Frances 
Engblom,  Anny  Elizabeth 
Engebretson,  Rosa  Oline 
Epler.  Cora  Isabell 
Ericksun,  Anna  E. 
Ferraby,  George  A. 
Fleischer,  Mignonette 
Franklin,  Francese 
Fredenberg,  Elmer  DeWitt  Van 


Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 


KINDERGARTEN  CLASS. 

Birkett,  Gertrude                                      Ellsworth, 

Minn 

Denison,  Grace                                         Twin  Valley, 

Minn 

Jones,  Lola                                                 Minneapolis, 

Minn 

Hinckley,  Minn. 

New  London,  Minn. 

Wyanette,  Minn. 

Sauk  Rapids,  Minn. 

Atwater,  Minn. 

Hubbard,  Minn. 

Sauk  Rapids,  Minn. 

Maine  Prairie,  Minn. 

Forest  City,  Minn. 

Forest  City,  Minn. 

Glenwood,  Minn. 

Glenwood,  Minn. 

Argyle,  Minn. 

Monticello,  Minn. 

Brainerd,  Minn. 

Mora,  Minn. 

Lowry,  Minn. 

Balmoral,  Minn. 

Benson,  Minn, 

Grovelake,  Minn. 

Pelican  Rapids,  Minn. 

Spencer  Bro^k,  Minn. 

Alexandria,  Minn. 
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Garding,  Math. 

Rockville, 

Minn. 

Gillette,  Edna  A. 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 

Gilman,  Gertrude 

St.  Francis, 

Minn, 

Grundahl,  J.  A. 

Stockholm, 

Minn. 

Hedlund,  Minnie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Hildebrand,  Winnie 

Forest  City, 

Minn. 

Holbrook,  Minnie  Alice 

Howard  Lake, 

Minn. 

Horner,  Jennie 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Jermundson,  Selma  M. 

Belgrade, 

Minn. 

Jodoin,  Adelaide, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Langvick,  Clara  Gcorgine 

Amor, 

Minn. 

Langvick,  Emma 

Amor, 

Minn. 

Libby,  Wm.  James 

Hawick, 

Minn. 

Lindberg,  Josephine 

New  London, 

Minn. 

Lindgren,  Andrew  G. 

Monticello, 

Minn. 

Lowery,  Rosa  Bell 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Lundstrom,  Hilda  C. 

Rosendale, 

Minn. 

McGregor,  Effie  M. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

McLeod,  Morah  May 

Elmdale, 

Minn. 

Martin,  Alma  L. 

Spencer  Brook, 

Minn. 

Mensinger,  Anna  Caroline 

Brockway, 

Minn. 

Mensinger,  Frank  M. 

Brock  way, 

Minn. 

Nelson,  Laura  L. 

Center  City, 

Minn. 

Nott,  Maud  Gertrude 

Howard  Lake, 

Minn. 

O'Brien,  Elizabeth 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Peterson,  Charlotte  L. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Peterson,  Emma  G. 

Minneota, 

Minn. 

Ponsford.  Alice  L. 

Clearwater, 

Minn. 

Raymond,  John 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Rieland,  Anton  Bernard 

New  Munich, 

Minn. 

Robbins,  Mabel  Corrine 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Rosenberger,  Ida  Margaret 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 
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Rude,  Sina  Elsie 

Pelican  Rapids, 

Minn 

Sandstrom,  Ella  Constance 

Cloquet, 

Minn 

Saunders,  Lulu  Arbeda 

Parker's  Prairie, 

Minn 

Schultz,  Minnie  C. 

Zion, 

Minn 

Schultz.  Will  F. 

St.  Augusta, 

Minn 

Selke,  Olga  Ida  A. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Sjoquist,  Alma  Olivia 

Dassel, 

Minn, 

Skinner,  Nellie  L. 

Royalton, 

Minn 

Sondermann,  Agnes 

Ft.   Recovery, 

Ohio, 

Stanley,  Aphatha  Julia 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn. 

Stauffer,  Phoebe  Ella 

Burbank, 

Minn. 

Thoreson,  Tomena 

Clitherall, 

Minn. 

Thorson,  Selma  A. 

Glenwood, 

Minn. 

Vettleson,  Anna, 

Elbow  Lake, 

Minn. 

Warner,  Eunice 

Buffalo, 

Minn. 

Wentland,  John  W. 

Paynesville, 

Minn. 

Wiley,  Lulu  Violet 

St.  Cloud. 

Minn. 

Young,  Josephine  Christine 

Dalbo, 

Minn. 

t  Deceased. 


THIRD   YEAR  CLASS. 


Gorman,  Louise 

St  Cloud, 

Minn 

Macdonald,  Edward  Albert 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Owen,  Wm.  Alexander 

Carlton, 

Minn 

Potter,  Jessie  Mae 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn 

Russell,  Edna  Gray 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn 

Wikman,  Victoria 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Smith,  Nat  Cyrus 

Fairhaven, 

Minn, 

SECOND  YEAR  CLASS. 


Anderson,  Albert  George 


Starbuck, 


Mmn. 
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Carpenter,  Vernie 

Royalton, 

Minn. 

Clough,  Ethel  Wave 

Spencer  Brook, 

Minn, 

Fearon,  Mary  Blanche 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Fearon,  Sara  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Hesse,  Bernard 

Chaska, 

Minn, 

Huhn,  Clara  U.  E. 

St.  Cloud. 

Minn 

Kinneberg,  Ella  J. 

Ellis, 

Minn 

Knieff,  Arthur  F. 

Baylake, 

Minn 

Larson,  Anna 

Urness, 

Minn. 

Larson,  Signey  Katherine 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Lausted,  Hulda  Sophia 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Lindberg,  Esther  W. 

Cokato, 

Minn 

Lowery,  Margaret 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 

MacGregor,  Anna  Hart 

Stacy, 

Minn 

McManus,  Mary  Jane 

Watab, 

Minn, 

McNeil,  Alice 

Elk  River, 

Minn 

Morgan,  Gerhard  J.  T. 

Chokio, 

Minn. 

Moyle,  Mabel 

Braham, 

Minn 

Nilson,  Nora  Andrea 

Moose  Lake, 

Minn 

Nordstedt,  Axel  Theodore 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Pelton,  Flora  E. 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn 

Peterson,  William  Leroy 

Verndale, 

Minn 

Quickstad,  Alma  E. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Rathbun,  De  Morma  B. 

Rice, 

Minn 

Reimann,  Gustav 

Bivian, 

Minn 

Ringrose,  Cora  Alice 

Hancock, 

Minn 

Ross,  Robert  F. 

Opole, 

Minn. 

Savage,  Estelle 

Miles  City, 

Mont, 

Shaleen,  Alphild 

Lindstrom, 

Minn, 

Shoemaker,  Isabel 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Struett,  Grace  C. 

Perham, 

Minn. 

Swenson,  Emery  Warren 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 
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Swenson,  Irene  Pauline 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Tusch,  Bessie  A. 

Duluth, 

Minn 

Van  Etten,  Kittie 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn 

Walberg,  Chrstine 

Detroit, 

Minn 

Watzka,  Vincent  Joseph 

Flensburg, 

Minn 

Whiting,  Jennie  Frances 

Spencer  Brook 

,      Minn, 

Ziegler,  Elizabeth 

Brook  Park, 

Minn 

FIRST  YEAR 

CLASS. 

Anderson,  Adel  Anna 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn, 

Anderson,  Hank  Levi 

Farwell, 

Minn. 

Bensen,  Anna  Charlotte 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Bergan,  Gunerius  0. 

Sacred  Heart, 

Minn 

Bosworth,  Edna  Mary 

St.  Joseph, 

Minn 

Brown,  Alice  Anna 

Foley, 

Minn 

Burrows,  Ella  May 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Calvert,  Maude  Irene 

Garretson, 

Minn 

Campbell,  Claude  Melville 

Melrose, 

Minn, 

Carr  Sarah  Belle 

McVille, 

N.  Dak 

Celin,  Esther 

Knapp, 

Minn, 

Christensen,  Carl  Henry 

Underwood, 

Minn 

Coyne,  Hannah  N. 

Georgeville, 

Minn, 

Dahl,  Florence  Lillian 

Atwater, 

Minn, 

DeNeffe,  Anna 

Spokane, 

Wash. 

fEdgren,  Carrie  Marie 

Belgrade, 

Minn. 

Eversman,  Joseph  Conrad 

Thielman, 

Minn. 

Flint,  Olive 

Rice, 

Minn. 

Foley,  Minnie  Loretta 

Rice, 

Minn. 

Ford,  Lee  L. 

Red  Key, 

Ind. 

Franklin,  Amy  L. 

Spencer  Brook. 

Minn. 

Fuller,  Gertrude  Emma 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Gilbertson,  Carrie  Olea 

Milan, 

Minn. 
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Hanley,  Lucy  Lois    . 

Batavia, 

Minn. 

Hanson,  Ida  H. 

Brandon, 

Minn. 

Hawley,  Esther  Catherine 

Hinckley, 

Minn. 

Hunter,  Estelle 

Maplebay, 

Minn. 

Hylton,  Beatrice  Devine 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Minn, 

Jacoby,  Ida  Kathleen 

Spooner, 

Wis. 

Jermundson,  Lydia  M. 

Belgrade, 

Minn. 

Johnson,  Josephine  Albertine 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Jordan,  Mabel  Estelle 

Irving, 

Minn. 

Kalkmann,  Marie  Susan 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn. 

Kiernan,  Annie  Laura 

Watkins, 

Minn. 

Kleeberger,  Frank 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Larson,  Arthur 

Monticello, 

Minn. 

Li.ndberg,  Mabel  E. 

Cokato, 

Minn. 

McAlpine,  Nellie  Frances 

Maple  Lake 

Minn. 

McAteer,  Milda 

New  York  Mills 

,     Minn. 

McGray,  Maude  Hannah 

Villard, 

Minn. 

McMurdy,  Harriet  Elizabeth 

Aitkin, 

Minn. 

Maxson,  Lucia  Amelia, 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Minning,  Laura 

Long  Prairie, 

Minn. 

Moen,  Carrie 

Maplebay, 

Minn. 

Moss,  Guy 

Kimball, 

Minn. 

Myers,  Isabella 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn. 

Noble,  Clara  L. 

Osakis, 

Minn. 

Olson,  Carl  H. 

Brandon, 

Minn. 

Olson,  Peter 

Roseland, 

Minn. 

Qlsenne,  Cora  A. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Omann,  Mathew 

Brockway, 

Minn. 

Payne,  Alice  E. 

St.  Joseph, 

Minn. 

Peabody,  William  L. 

Watkins, 

Minn. 

Pflepsen,  Anna  M. 

Cold  Springs, 

Minn, 

Pierce,  Maud  Mae 

Hope, 

N.  Dak. 
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Rabischung.  Laura  G. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Raymond,   Mildred  A. 

St.  Cloud. 

Minn 

Reynolds,  Arthur  E. 

Royalton, 

Minn 

Schmidt,  Albert  J. 

Chokio, 

Minn 

Shaw,  Ella  M. 

Charlotte  Hall, 

Md, 

Shoemaker,  Clara  E. 

Kimball, 

Minn 

Sonstegard,  Julia  E, 

Ringville, 

Minn 

Spofford,  George  E. 

Long  Prairie, 

Minn 

Stangl,  Mamie, 

Melrose, 

Minn 

Steichen,  Elizabeth 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Sutton,  Fred  H. 

Clearwater, 

Minn 

Swenson,  Inga  A. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Tierney,  Mary  A 

Anoka, 

Minn 

Vickery,  Myra  L. 

Mora, 

Minn, 

Weber,  Margaret  P. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn, 

Wentland,  Emil     • 

Paynesville, 

Minn 

Whitney,  Edith  B. 

St.  Cloud, 

Minn 

Whitney,  Ira  Burton, 

Kandiyohi, 

Minn, 

Wickstrom,  Ida  Wilhelmina 

Oak  Grove, 

Minn. 

Woolley,  Minnie  Pearl 

Howard  Lake, 

Minn, 

Ziegler,  William  A. 

Brook  Park, 

Minn 

TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

NINTH    GRADE. 


Allen,  Warren 
♦Anderson,  Hank  Levi 

Anderson,  Henry 

Anderson,  Nat 

Andrews,  John 
*Benson,  Anna 
*Bergan,  Gunerius 


Blenkush,  Christ 
Block,  Joseph 
Boehm,  Theressia 

*Bosworth,  Edna 
Buckman,  August 
Callahan,  Edith 

^Campbell,  Claude 
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Carew,  William 
Clarity,  Edward 
Clarity,  Lawrence 
Cotter,  Frank 
Dalager,  Carl 
Dalager,  Christ 
Dalager,  Hans 
DeNeffe,  Louise 

*Edgren,  Carrie 
Edlind,  Ernest 
Fleisch,  Marie 
Freeberg,  Ellen 
Gullett,  W.  Lou 
Gumper,  Carrie 
Hill,  Theresa 
Iten.  Martin 
Johnson,  August 
Kaufmann,  Lena 

*Kleeberger,  Frank 
Klein,  Nick 
Kornovich,  Frank 
Lommel,  Alfred 
Loudon,  Sadie 
Mackrell,  William 
Maus,  Hubert 
Maus,  Nick 
Magnerson,  Minnie 
McGee,  Arthur 
McGee,  Howard 
McNulty,  Kate 


McNulty,  Lawrence 
*Myers,  Isabella 

Moog,  William 

Moss,  Cecil 

Moss,  William 

Nierengarten,  Peter 

Peabudy,  Ralph 

Pelton,  Bernice 

Peterson,  John  A. 
*Pflepson,  Anna 

Plath,  Lulu 

Preiss,  Martha 
*Rabischung,  Laura 

Rosenberger,  Clara 

Roeser,  Anna 

Ross,  Carrie 

Schaaf,  Frank 
*Shaw,  Ella 

Shoemaker,  John 
*Stangl,  Mamie 

Swanson,  Alice 

Swedelius,  August 

Terwey,  Henry 

Totz,  Emma 

Walz,  Leo 

Wenck,  Ida 
*Whitney,  Edith 

Wikman,  Henry 
*Wickstrom,  Ida 

Wood,  Hattie 


Promoted  to  Normal  Department  during  the  year. 


EIGHTH   GRADE. 


Appert,'  Joseph 
Avery,  May 
Brown,  Jane 
Cambell,  Mary 
Hagberg,  Arthur 
Hilder,  Fanny 


Murphy  Mary 
Sutton  Nettie 
Swanson,  Fred 
Swenson,  Ellen 
Williams,  Edwin 
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Arnold,  Edward 
Beard,  Mamie 
Cambell,  Charles 
Flarity,  Elizabeth 
Liljedahl,  Lillian 
Lynch,  George 
Mackrell,  Eleanore 

Appert,  Albert 
Avery,  Emmet 
Buckman,  Frank 
Bunt,  Joseph 
Guy,  Polybe 
Herrick,  Lionel 
Leuck,  Frank 

Arnold,  Alma 
Arnold,  Zella 
Atwood,  Crandall 
Atwood,  Marjorie 
Beard,  Charles 
Buckman,  Arthur 
Buckman,  Esther 
Buckman,  Herman 
Carew,  Charles 
Carew,  Ethel 
Clark,   Harrie 
Cooper,  John 
Guy,  Albert 
Guy,  George 
Herrick,  Eaton 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Murphy,  Jessie 
Murphy,  Rose 
Peterson,  James 
Teller,  Maud 
Warner,  Charles 
Whitney,  Grace 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Liljedahl,  Hulda 
Lindberg,  Anna 
Nuerenberg,  Gertrude 
Randall,  Hortense 
Schmitt,   Elmer 
Tomlinson,  Sherwood 
Williams,  Elmer 

PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Hulbert,  Gladys 
Johnson,  Richard 
Kaerwer,  Eugene 
Kaerwer,  Fred 
Krantz,  Rudolph 
Liljedahl,  Frank 
Liljedahl,  Petrus 
Martin,  Ethel 
McKelvy,  Josephine 
Merris,  Gertrude, 
Mitchell,  Dorothy 
Nygren,  Fred 
Penney,  William 
Randall,  Cotter 
Randall,  Mary 
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Robertson,  Ralph 
Smith,  Perry 
Stodder,  May 
Tjell,  Helmer 
Whitney,  Guida 


Abeles,   Ruth 

Arnold,  Esther 

Atwood,  Allen 

Atwood,  Crandall 

Briggs,  Teddy 

Buckmann,  Phebe 

Buholz,  Frances 

Clark,  Carol 

Clark,  Guy 

Davidson,  McCormick 

Dunn,  Margaret 

Dunnewold,  May 

Fischer,  Lucile 

Flint,  Francis 
Flint,  Leroy 
Gardner.  Bertine 
Gardner,  Marjorie 
Grinols,  Walter 
Harris,  Helen 
Hertig,  Helen 
Hertig,  Willard 
f  Hommes,  Vera 
Hubert,  Conrad 
Jerrard,  Walther 
Johnson,  Eva  May 
Johnson,  Ruth 
Larson,  Arnold 
Liljedahl,  Mabel 


Whitney,  Hazel 
Whitney,  Lucille 
Whitney,  Wheelock 
Williams,  Siegfred 
Wright,  Myra 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Metzroth,  Carl 

Miner,  Wallace 

Murphy,  Ethel 

Orlady,  Lewis 

Parshall,  Margaret 

Pearce,  Jim 

Price,  Helen 

Ranney,  Margery 

Roeser.  Arnold 

Roeser,  Waldemar 

Ross,  Evelyn 

Schwalen,  Harold 

Scott,  Margaretha 

Sherman,  Winifred 
Smith,  Milton 
Smith,  Perry 
Smith,   Rachel 
Stephens,  Dorothy 


Swenson,  Luther 
Thomas,  Roy 
Wakeman,  Annette 
Whitaker,  Allen 
Whitney,  Lois 
Wing,  Dorothy 
Wing,  Mabel  ' 
Wright,  Helen 
Zapp,  Otto 


f  Deceased. 


Recapitulation, 


NORMAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Senior  Class            -----  15 

Junior  Class                  -              -              -               -  15 
One  Year  Graduate  Class             -                               "53 

Kindergarten  Classes             ...  3 

"A"  Class              .....  73 

Third  Year  Class         -             -             -             -  7 

Second  Year  Class           ....  41 

First  Year  Class          -               -               -               -  76 


TRAINING   DEPARTMENT. 


283 


Grammar  Grades         -  -  -  -  113 

Primary  Grades  ....  40 

Kindergarten  55 


■208 


Total  for  all  Departments  -  -  -      491 

Counted  Twice  "'--.■  14 

Total  Enrollment  -         -  -  -       477 


Graduating  Class,  June  \1  I90L 


ADVANCED  ENGLISH  COURSE. 


Paul  Ahles. 


ADVANCED   LATIN   COURSE. 


Caroline  Clouston. 


ADVANCED   GRADUATE  COURSE. 


Marion  Adamson. 
Mable  Rose  Buchanan. 
Harry  Eugene  Flynn. 
Alfred  W.  Holliday. 
Margaret  Kelly. 


Grace  Irene  G.  Knowlton 
Lena  Josephine  Lee. 
Mary  Endress  Ross. 
Ida  Eliza  Scheefe. 
Ruth  Woodward. 


ELEMENTARY   GRADUATE  COURSE. 


Mrs.  Mabel  M.  Alexander. 

Laura  M.  Bailey. 

Anfina  M.  Brown. 

Jessie  Lillie  Burrall. 

Nellie  M.  Clark. 

Augusta  G.  Dahleen. 

Clara  B.  Ellis. 

Anna  M.  Farrell. 

Vera  Foster. 

Ida  Arzelie  Gauthier. 

Edith  Mabel  Ghostly. 

Elsie  Gray. 

Alice  M.  Green. 

Grace  Hendy  Hammond. 


Helen  Marion  Hayes. 
Margaret  P.  Irish. 
Nellie  Louise  Jameson. 
Corina  Louise  Kittelson, 
Olive  M.  Knevett. 
Marie  A.  Linehan. 
Mary  B.  McDermott. 
May  McLennan. 
Mary  J.  McMahon. 
Elva  J.  Mead. 
Alice  Cornelia  Meyer. 
Ada  Camilla  Moe. 
Mary  C.  Nelson. 
Fea  L.  Peterson. 
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Daisy  Maud  Sartell. 
Lydia  Ernestine  Schaefer. 
Rachel  Mary  Lee  Schrepel. 
Grace  Eugenia  Smith. 
Myrtle  Isabelle  Smith. 
Cora  M.  Smithson. 

ELEMENTARY 

Anna  Anderson. 
Anthony  E.  Anderson. 
Bessie  Bocklund. 
Mary  Ellen  Brett. 
Chas.  Edward  Campton. 
Alice  Lillian  Cossairt. 
Henry  A.  Courtney. 
Nora  C.  Courtney. 
Christine  Louise  Dalager. 
Julia  Alletta  Dalager. 
Margaret  U.  Dundas. 
Mrs.  Eliza  Dwyer. 
Ada  Frances  Dye. 
Anny. Elizabeth  Engblom. 
Rosa  Oline  Engebretson. 
Cora  Isabell  Epler. 
Anna  E.  Erickson. 
George  A.  Ferraby. 
Mignonette  J.  Fleischer. 
Francese  Franklin. 
Elmer  D.  van  Fredenberg. 
Math.  Garding.  , 

Edna  A.  Gillette. 
Gertrude  A.  Gilman. 
J.  A.  Grundahl. 


Margaret  H.  Sondermann. 
Cora  Mae  Twitchell. 
Gertrude  R.  Wallace. 
Amy  Elma  Westcott. 
Minnie  Yager. 

ENGLISH  COURSE 

Winnifred  Hildebrandt. 

Minnie  Alice  Holbrook. 

Jennie  Horner. 

Selma  M.  Jermundson. 

Adelaide  Jodoin. 

Clara  Georgine  Langvick. 

Emma  Langvick. 

William  James  Libby. 

Josephine  Lindberg. 

Andrew  G.  Lindgren. 

Rosa  Bell  Lowery. 

Hilda  C.  Lundstrom. 

Effie  Mae  McGregor. 

Mcrah  May  McLeod. 

Alma  L.  Martin. 

Anna  Caroline  P.  Mensinger. 

Laura  L.  J.  Nelson. 

Maud  Gertrude  Nott. 

Elizabeth  M.  O'Brien. 

Charlotte  L.  Peterson. 

Emma  G.  Peterson. 

Alice  L.  Ponsford. 

John  Raymond. 

Anton  Bernard  Rieland. 

Ida  Margaret  Rosenberger. 
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Sina  Elise  Rude. 
Ella  Constance  Sandstmm. 
Lulu  Arbeda  Saunders. 
Minnie  C.  Schultz. 
Will  F.  Schultz. 
Alma  Olivia  Sjoqvist. 
Agnes  Sondermann. 
Aphatha  Julia  Stanley. 


Phoebe  Ella  Stauffer. 
Tomena  Thoreson. 
Selma  A.  Thorson. 
Anna  Vetleson. 
Eunice  Warner. 
John  W.  Wentland. 
Lulu  Violet  Wiley, 
Josephine  Christine  Young. 
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ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 


OF  THE  L|BKA„Y 

OF  TH£ 


UiriYthSlTY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

State  Normal  School 


ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA 


For  the  School  Year  Ending  May  29,  1902. 


WITH 


ANNUAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


For  the  Year  1902-1903. 


State  Normal  Board. 


Hon.  J.  W.  OLSEN,  Ex-Officio  -  -  -  -  St.  Paul 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Hon.  A.  T.  ANKENY,  ....  Minneapolis 

Hon.  C.  A.  MOREY,  .....  Winona 

Hon.  GEO.  H.  CLARK,  ....  Mankato 

Hon.  ALYAH  EASTMAN,  ....  St.  Cloud 

Hon.  C.  A.  NYE,  -----  Moorhead 

Hon.  W.  S.  HAMMOND,  -  St.  James 

Hon.J.  C.  NORBY,       ------  Ada 

Hon.  W.  F.  PHELPS,  -----  Duluth 


Officers  of  the  Board. 


A.  T.  Ankeny, 
J.  W.  Olsen, 
C.  A.  Morey, 
Geo.  H.  Clark, 
Alvah  Eastman, 
C.  A.  Nye, 
W.  F.  Phelps, 


President 

Secretary 

Resident  Director,  Winona 

Resident  Director,  Mankato 

Resident  Director,  St.  Cloud 

Resident  Director,  Moorhead 

Resident  Director,  Duluth 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,   at  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  in  St.  Paul. 


c      a 


Faculty  of  Instruction. 


GEO.  R.  KLEEBERGER,  B.  S.,  President, 

Psychology  and  Science  of  Education. 

ISABEL  LAWRENCE, 

Psychology,  Methods  and  Superintendent  of  Training  School. 

GEO.  C.  HUBBARD,  B.  A., 

Biological  Science. 

P.  M.  MAGNUSSON,  Ph.  D., 

History,  Civics,  and  Sociology. 

M.  D.  AVERY, 

English. 

CLAUDE  RIDDLE,  B.  S., 

Physical  Science. 

P.  P.  COLGROVE,  Pd.  D. 

Mathematics. 

ELSPA  MILLICENT  DOPP,  M.  L., 
Literature. 

LULA  MARGARET  PALMER,  A.  B., 

Latin. 

****JULIA  E.  BOOTH. 
Latin. 

*LILLIAN  BELLE  SAGE,  B.  S., 

Geography  and  Nature  Study. 

**EDWARD  R.  HENDRICKS, 

Geography  and  Physiography. 

R.  WARREN  HALL, 

Physical  Training. 

WINIFRED  KENELY, 

Drawing  and  Vertical  Writing. 


***MARY  HELEN  SMITH, 
Music. 

E.  ESTELLE  WOOD, 
Music. 

MAUDE  WILLIS, 
Reading. 

GEORGE  G.  GREENE, 

Manual  Training. 

***IVER  JOHNSRUD, 

Critic  in  Training  School,  Ninth  Grade. 

NELLIE  V.  CLUTE, 

Critic  in  Training  School,  Ninth  Grade. 

FRANC  WILKINS, 

Critic  in  Training  School,  Grammar  Grades. 

MARGARET  M.  JERRARD, 

Critic  in  Training  School,  Primary  Grades. 

SARAH  B.  GOODMAN, 

Director  of  Kindergarten  Training  Department. 

ELEANOR  MITCHELL, 

Assistant  in  Kindergarten. 

GERTRUDE  CAMBELL, 
Librarian. 

MABEL  LYONS, 

Assistant  Librarian. 

MRS.  M.  CAROLINA  WOODWARD, 

Matron  and  Preceptress  of  Lawrence  Hall. 


'Resigned  Feb.  15,  1902. 
"Appointed  Feb.  15,  1902. 
***On  leave  of  absence. 
****Substitute  for  part  of  the  year. 


Entrance  Examination, 
Class  Work  begins. 
Term  ends, 


Entrance  Examination, 
Class  Work  begins, 
Term  ends, 


Class  Work  begins, 
Term  ends, 


Begins  at  5  p.  m., 
Ends  at  8:30  a.  m., 


Begins  at  5  p.  m., 
Ends  at  8:30  a.  m. 


Calendar. 


FIRST  TERM. 


SECOND  TERM. 


THIRD  TERM. 


HOLIDAY  VACATION. 


EASTER  VACATION. 


COMMENCEMENT. 


Tuesday,  Sept.  9,  1902 

Thursday,  Sept.  11 

Wednesday,  Nov.  28 


Monday,  Dec.  1,  1902 

Tuesday,  Dec.  2 

Friday,  Mar.  6,  1903 


Monday,  Mar.  9,  1903 
Thursday,  June  11 


Friday,  Dec.  19,  1902 
Tuesday,  Jan.  6,  1903 


Wednesday,  Apr.  8,  1903 
Tuesday,  Apr.  14 


Thursday,  June  11,  1903. 


Circular, 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  qualify  young  people  for  the  teaching  ser 
vice  of  the  state  of  Minnesota.  To  the  extent  that  the  purpose  of  an  or- 
ganization determines  its  character  all  the  work  of  the  school  is  professional. 
It  does  not  give  general  culture  for  its  own  sake;  it  does  not  aim  to  pre- 
pare young  men  and  women  for  college,  nor  for  the  general  pursuits  of  life. 
It  gives  general  culture;  its  graduates  are  admitted  without  examination 
to  the  State  University  and  to  other  colleges,  its  professional  work  upon 
the  common  school  branches  and  other  subjects  includes  a  preparation  for 
business,  and  the  moral  education  which  qualifies  young  men  and  women 
to  be  safe  guides  for  the  state's  children  is  agood  preparation  for  "complete 
living,"  and  is  beneficial  in  all  the  walks  of  life;  but  these  results,  though 
actual  and  abundant,  are  incidental  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the  school. 

The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  better  schools  gives  rise  to  an 
urgent  demand  for  more  teachers  who  have  received  adequate  training  and 
preparation  for  their  work.  It  is  the  special  function  of  the  Normal  school 
to  supply  this  demand. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


By  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Normal  School  directors,  provision  is 
made  for  five  courses  of  study,  the  relative  time  given  to  the  various  sub- 
jects in  each  being  indicated  on  the  following  pages: 

(1.)    An  Advanced  English  course,  extending  through  five  years. 

(2.)     An  Advanced  Latin  course,  extending  through  five  years. 

(3.)  An  Advanced  course  for  graduates  of  high  schools  and  colleges, 
extending  through  two  years. 

(4.)  An  Elementary  course  for  graduates  of  high  schools  and  colleges, 
extending  through  one  year. 

(5.)    A  Kindergarten  Training  course  of  two  years. 

(6.)     An  Elementary  certificate  course  extending  through    three  years. 
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CONDITIONS  OF    ADMISSION. 

(1.)  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  first  year  class  of  courses  one 
(1),  two  (2)  and  six  (6),  are  required  to  present  certificates  from  the  State 
High  School  board,  or  to  pass  examinations  in  the  subjects  of  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Geography  and  United  States  History.  They  are  expected  to 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  named  as  presented  in  the  larger 
editions  of  the  current  leading  modern  text-books. 

In  Reading,  they  are  to  show  ability  to  read  at  sight,  intelligently  and 
fluently,  ordinary,  easy  prose  and  simple  poetry;  and  in  Composition,  the 
ability  to  write  a  simple  essay  or  a  letter  correctly  and  in  proper  form. 

Persons  holding  teachers'  certificates  of  the  second  grade,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  first  year  class  without  examination. 

(2.)  Courses  three  (3),  four  (4)  and  five  (5)  have  been  arranged  to  meet 
the  wants  of  graduates  of  high  schools  and  colleges,  who  intend  to  teach 
and  who  desire  to  make  professional  preparation  for  the  work. 

Admission  to  these  courses  is  granted  to  all  who  have  taken  a  four- 
years  high  school  coarse,  or  its  equivalent.  All  who  are  admitted  to  these 
courses  must  present  standings  in  U.  S.  History,  Civics,  Physiology  and  at 
least  two  of  the  following  subjects:  Botany,  Zoology,  Physics,  Chemistry. 
Any  of  these  subjects  in  which  standings  are  lacking,  must  be  taken  in  ad- 
dition to  the  work  designated  in  the  catalogue,  before  receiving  the  diploma 
of  graduation. 

After  June  1,  1902,  high  school  standings  will  be  required  for  entrance 
to  these  courses  in  the  following  subjects:  Civics,  one-half  year;  American 
History,  one-half  year;  Chemistry,  one-half  year,  or  Physics,  one  year; 
Botany  one-half  year,  or  Zoology,  one-half  year. 

(3.)  All  persons  completing  any  one  of  the  courses  one  (1)  to  five  (5) 
will  be  granted  a  diploma  of  graduation.  Those  completing  course  six  (6) 
will  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 


Normal  School  Diplomas    as  State 
Certificates. 


By  legislative  enactment,  State  Normal  school  diplomas  and  certificates 
are  valid  as  certificates  of  qualification  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  state 
under  the  following  provisions,  viz: 

(1)  A  diploma  of  any  one  of  the  State  Normal  schools  is  made  a  tem- 
porary state  certificate  of  the  first  grade  for  two  years. 
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(2)  The  certificate  of  a  state  normal  school  in  Minnesota  that  the 
holder  has  completed  the  three  (3)  years'  certificate  course  in  that  school, 
shall,  when  approved  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  en- 
title the  holder  thereof  to  a  certificate  ot  the  first  grade. 

(3)  Alter  two  years  of  teaching  service  in  the  public  schools,  the 
diploma  may  be  countersigned  by  the  president  of  the  school  from  which  it 
was  issued,  and  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  upon 
satisfacton-  evidence  that  such  service  has  been  successful  and  satisfactory 
to  the  supervising  school  authorities  under  whom  it  was  rendered.  Such 
indorsement  will  make  the  diploma  of  the  Elementary  Course  a  state  certi- 
ficate for  five  years,  and  the  diploma  of  the  Advanced  Course  a  life  certi- 
ficate. 

(3)  Diplomas  of  the  Elementary  Course  may  be  reindorsed  upon  satis- 
factory evidence  of  five  years  of  successful  service  after  a  previous  indorse- 
ment or  re-indorsement;  and  each  re-indorsement  makes  the  diploma  a 
state  certificate  for  five  vears. 


CONDITIONS  OF  INDORSEMENT. 

(1)  While  it  is  hoped  that  all  graduates  will  earn  the  right  to  have 
their  diplomas  indorsed,  great  care  will  be  taken  in  this  matter,  and  the 
indorsement  will  not  be  granted  in  any  case  in  which  the  holder  fails  to 
render  acceptable  service  during  the  test  period,  or  in  any  way  fails  to 
show  himself  worthy  of  the  marked  professional  recognition  and  honor  so 
bestowed. 

(2)  After  the  completion  of  two  years  of  service,  application  for 
indorsement  may  be  made  to  the  respective  Normal  Schools,  upon  blanks 
furnished  for  that  purpose.  The  applicant  should  make  a  complete  report 
of  teaching  done  since  graduation,  and  should  give  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  supervising  school  authorities  under  whom  the  work  was  done  and 
to  whom  blanks  may  be  sent  upon  which  to  give  their  testimonials  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  service  rendered.  When  such  testimonials  have  been 
received,  if  they  are  approved  by  the  Board  of  Presidents  of  Normal  Schools, 
a  certificate  of  indorsement  will  be  sent  to  the  applicant. 

(3)  After  the  completion  of  five  years  of  service  subsequent  to  the 
indorsement  or  re-indorsement  of  a  diploma  of  the  elementary  course,  ap- 
plication for  re-indorsement  may  be  made  upon  special  blanks  furnished 
for  that  purpose. 

(4)  All  graduates  who  are  eligible  for  either  indorsement  or  re-indorse- 
ment should  make  application  for  the  same  at  once. 

(5)  No  provision  has  been  made  for  the  indorsement  of  the  certificate 
granted  on  the  completion  of  course  six  (6). 


Courses   of   Study   for  the   Normal 
Schools  of   Minnesota. 


REVISED  FEBRUARY  20,  1901, 


[Numerals  designate  the  number  of  recitations  given  to  each  subject.] 


ENGLISH  COURSE. 


LATIN  COURSE. 


CERTIFICATE  COURSE, 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Reading, 

60 

Reading, 

60 

Reading, 

60 

Algebra, 

180 

Algebra, 

180 

Algebra, 

180 

Geography, 

120 

Geography, 

120 

Geography, 

120 

Drawing, 

60 

Drawing, 

60 

Drawing, 

60 

English  History, 

60 

English  History, 

60 

English  History, 

60 

English  Composition, 

120 

English  Composition, 

60 

English  Composition, 

120 

Botany, 

60 

Latin, 

180 

Botany, 

60 

Music, 

60 

Music, 

60 

SECOND  YEAR. 


Plane  Geometry, 

120 

Plane  Geometry, 

120 

Plane  Geometry, 

120 

U.  S.  History, 

120 

U.  S.  History, 

120 

U.  S.  History, 

120 

Reading, 

60 

Reading, 

60 

Reading, 

60 

Zoology, 

120 

Zoology  or  Botany, 

120 

Zoology, 

120 

English  Grammar, 

120 

Latin, 

180 

English  Grammar, 

120 

Botany, 

60 

Drawing, 

60 

Botany, 

60 

Drawing, 

60 

Music, 

60 

Drawing, 

60 

Music, 

60 

Physiology, 

60 
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ENGLISH  COURSE. 


LATIN  COURSE. 
THIRD  YEAR. 


CERTIFICATE  COURSE 


Arithmetic, 

120 

Arithmetic, 

120 

Arithmetic, 

120 

Physics, 

ISO 

Physics, 

180 

Physics, 

120 

Rhetoric, 

60 

Rhetoric, 

60 

Rhetoric, 

60 

Literature, 

120 

Latin, 

180 

Literature, 

120 

Solid  Geometry, 

60 

Manual  Training, 

1120 

Civics, 

60 

Manual  Training, 

120 

Practical  Psychology, 

,     60 

FOURTH  YEAR. 


Psychology, 

60 

Psychology, 

60 

Civics, 

90 

Civics, 

90 

General  Methods 

60 

General  Methods, 

60 

Physiology, 

60 

Physiology, 

60 

General  History, 

120 

Latin, 

120 

Chemistry, 

120 

English  Grammar, 

60 

Special  Methods  or 

Special  Methods  or 

Physiography 

60 

Physiography 

60 

Special  Methods   or 

Special  Methods  or 

Astronomy, 

60 

Astronomy, 

60 

Literature, 

60 

Methods,  60 

Training  School  Work 
and  School  Economy,  120 


FIFTH  YEAR. 


Psychology, 

120 

Psychology, 

120 

Philosophy  of 

Philosophy  of 

Education, 

60 

Education, 

60 

Hist,  of  Education, 

60 

Hist,  of  Education, 

60 

Literature, 

120 

Literature, 

120 

Social  Science, 

60 

Social  Science, 

60 

Teaching, 

120 

Teaching, 

120 

School  Economy, 

30 

School  Economy, 

30 

Courses  of  Study  for  High  School   and 
College  Graduates. 


ELEMENTARY  COURSE, 
One  Year. 


Psychology  and  General  Methods,    120 
Methods  in  Drawing,  30 

Reviews  and  Methods  in  Geography,  60 

60 
60 
30 
60 
30 
30 
90 


Reviews  and  Methods  in  Grammar, 
Methods  in  Elementary  Science, 
Lectures  on  School  Management, 
Reviews  and  Methods  in  Arithmetic, 
Methods  in  Vocal  Music, 
Methods  in  Reading, 
Model  Teaching, 


Rhetorical  Exercises,  Chorus  Practice, 
Physical  Training  and  Penmanship 
throughout  all  Courses. 


ADVANCED  COURSE, 
Two  Years. 

FIRST  YEAR— JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Psychology  and  General  Methods,  120 
Methods  in  Drawing,  60 

Reviews  and  Methods  in  Geograph3',  60 
Reviews  and  Methods  in  Grammar,  120 
Reviews  and  Methods  in  History,  60 
Lectures  on  School  Management,  30 
Reviews  and  Methods  in  Arithmetic,  60 
Methods  in  Vocal  Music,  60 


SECOND  YEAR— SENIOR  CLASS. 

Methods  in  Literary  Interpretation,  60 
Laboratory  Methods  in  Elementary 

Science,  60 

Advanced  Psychology,    Child  Study 

and  Primary  Methods,  120 

Model  Teaching,  120 

Philosophy  of  Education  and  Ethics,  60 
History    of  Education,  60 

Social  Science,  60 


There  is  great  and  increasing  demand  for  teachers  trained  in  Normal 
Schools  to  teach  rural  schools  receiving  state  aid,  and  the  three  years' 
certificate  course  given  above  is  designed  specially  to  meet  this  demand. 
The  Legislature  has  legalized  the  certificate  received  on  its  completion  as  a 
Teacher's  State  Certificate  of  the  first  grade. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  this  means  the  Normal  Schools  may  better  serve  the 
interests  of  rural  districts,  by  supplying  them  with  trained  teachers. 

This  course  also  affords  better  opportunities  for  aiding  those  who  have 
not  the  means  to  do  so  at  present  to  work  their  way  to  the  completion  of 
a  diploma  course. 


Outlines   of   Subjects. 


(.The  brief  exposition  of  a  number  of  subjects  given  on  the  following  pages  will 
furnish  a  general  idea  of  the  work  done  in  all  subjects.) 

PROFESSIONAL  WORK. 

Miss  Isabel  Lawrence. 

The  Elementary  and  Certificate  courses  include  Psychology,  General 
Method,  Special  Method  and  Practice. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  the  advanced  students  take  a  special  course 
in  child  study,  Methods  of  History  and  Elementary  Science,  Advanced 
Psychology,  History  and  Science  of  Education  and  Sociology. 

Every  part  of  this  course  of  pedagogy  is  brought  directly  into  connec- 
tion with  the  art  of  teaching.  Child  psychology,  taught  through  remin- 
iscence, reported  scientific  observation,  and  personal  observation;  the  order 
of  mental  development  through  the  periods  of  childhood  and  youth,  studied 
in  the  same  way,  physical  conditions  accompanying  mental  states — these 
are  studied  as  the  most  valuable  psychology  for  the  teacher.  Immediate 
application  in  the  actual  teaching,  or  criticism  of  actual  teaching  in  the 
psychology  class  serves  to  connect  theory  with  reality,  and  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  glibly  recited  generalizations  whose  application  to  actual 
teaching  will  never  be  made. 

General  Method  can  only  continue  this  work,  emphasizing  concrete 
application  in  actual  lesson-planning  and  lesson-giving. 

Special  Method  does  not  mean  method  of  special  subjects.  Instead,  the 
various  periods  of  development  in  childhood  and  youth  are  taken  up  suc- 
cessively, with  the  means  of  promoting  healthy  growth  suitable  to  each 
period.    Actual  teaching  forms  a  still  greater  part  of  this  work. 

Practice  extends  the  work  for  the  student  by  giving  each  one  a  small 
class  of  children  to  study  and  teach  for  six  weeks,  one  hour  per  day.  Three 
such  periods  of  six  weeks  each  are  spent  with  different  grades  in  the  Model 
school. 

Actual  teaching  is  required,  for  which  there  is  no  substitute  in  vicarious 
work  of  observation  and  criticism,  though  both  of  the  latter  are  used  as 
helpers. 
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The  teacher  can  grow  strong  in  his  art,  only  by  clearly  conceiving  his 
problem  in  the  teaching  of  a  particular  class  of  children,  studying  for  him- 
self the  conditions  in  their  varying  personalities,  planning  his  own  means, 
and  carrying  them  out  independently.  Each  failure  to  accomplish  his  ends 
must  be  clearly  seen;  his  method  must  be  reviewed  and  criticised  by  himself, 
and  the  next  day  he  must  enter  that  class  with  a  new  light  and  try  again. 

The  utmost  freedom  for  this  work  is  given  in  the  practice  school.  Ex- 
perience without  criticism  often  results  in  blindness  to  certain  kinds  of  fail- 
ure, and  in  fixing  faults.  Teaching  under  criticism  means,  not  that  the 
pupil  teacher  is  told  what  to  do,  or  what  not  to  do,  but  that  he  is  led  to 
detect  his  failures,  even  if  they  lie  in  what  he  deems  success,  and  that  he  is 
not  allowed  to  relax  his  efforts  till  his  faults  are  overcome. 

Having  achieved  fair  success  with  small  groups  in  the  model  school,  the 
next  problem  for  the  pupil-teacher  to  solve  is  the  executive  work  of  a 
large  school.  Here  practice  in  the  city  schools  furnishes  opportunity  for  real 
experience.  Another  six  weeks,  therefore,  is  spent  in  the  public  schools, 
where  a  city  grade  is  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  student  for  one  period  each 
day.  The  regular  teacher  is  first  observed,  the  mechanics  of  general  room- 
management  being  particularly  noted.  Then  the  pupil-teacher  takes  charge 
of  the  entire  room  with  the  regular  teacher  present.  Finally,  in  the  absence 
of  the  regular  teacher,  the  student  proves  his  ability  to  manage  a  school. 

OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE  IN  THE  CITY    SCHOOLS. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Education  of 
St.  Cloud,  our  students  are  permitted  to  observe  and  practice  in  certain 
designated  school-rooms  of  the  city,  thus  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  experience  under  conditions  exactly  similar  to  those  they  will  meet 
with  when  they  are  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Teachers 
are  selected  for  such  rooms,  who  are  especially  qualified  to  exemplify  the 
correct  principles  of  the  science  and  art  of  education,  and  who  are,  at  the 
same  time,  capable  of  sympathetic  but  searching  criticism  of  the  efforts  of 
the  pupil-teachers.  This  arrangement,  supplementing  the  teaching  of 
smaller  groups  of  children  in  the  Model  department  of  the  Normal  school, 
adds  greatly  to  the  power  and  skill  of  the  graduates  of  this  school. 


CHILD  STUDY. 


The  general  aim  of  the  work  called  Child  Study  is  to  gain  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  successive  periods  of  child  development  as  will  profoundly  in- 
fluence the  teacher's  philosophy  of  education,  and  broaden  his  conception 
of  teaching.  The  immediate  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
read  the  condition  of  the  individual  child  so  correctly  that  his  training  of 
that  child  mav  be  intelligent  and  sympathetic. 
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True  pictures  of  child-life  in  autobiography  or  other  literature  are 
studied.  Personal  experiences  are  recalled.  Children  are  observed  and  oc- 
casionally tested.  Among  the  studies  of  physical  conditions,  are  tests  of 
the  senses,  especially  of  sight  and  hearing;  fatigue  tests;  observations  of 
children's  positions  and  the  effect  of  the  school  desk;  motor  tests,  especially 
the  coordinations  of  brain  and  hand  which  should  be  developed  before 
writing  is  taught. 

The  mental  characteristics  common  to  children  at  each  stage  of  devel- 
opment are  next  studied.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  discovery  of 
the  order  in  which  instinctive  interests  develop  because  education  depends 
upon  them  at  every  step.  These  characteristics  are  sought  for  in  the  study 
of  children's  plays,  in  their  drawings,  their  stories  and  in  any  actor  product 
in  which  the  child  has  spontaneously  expressed  himself. 


ARITHMETIC. 

P.  P.  COLGROVE,  PD.  D. 


The  value  of  arithmetic  as  a  part  of  an  educational  curriculum  depends 
largely  upon  the  way  it  is  taught.  The  mechanical  processes  of  number 
may  be  given  to  the  pupils  in  a  formal  manner  and  drilled  upon  until  a  cer- 
tain kind  and  amount  of  mathematical  ability  is  secured.  The  main  con- 
cern of  the  teacher  is  to  prepare  pupils  to  pass  some  prescribed  examination 
or,  if  there  be  any  higher  purpose,  it  may  be  to  equip  pupils  with  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  for  all  ordinary  business  computations.  Many  people  be- 
lieve that  arithmetic  possesses  only  this  commercial  value.  Were  this  the 
case  we  would  not  need  to  spend  so  much  time  upon  the  subject.  A  boy  or 
girl  at  the  age  of  eleven  to  thirteen  could  master  in  two  years  all  of  arith- 
metic which  the  public  schools  ought  to  attempt  as  a  preparation  for 
business. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  teach  arithmetic  so  as  to  subordinate  the 
mere  mechanical  work  to  the  development  of  mental  power.  The  ability  to 
do  our  own  thinking  is  a  requirement  imposed  upon  us  by  the  complex 
conditions  of  the  social  order  in  which  we  live.  The  possession  of  a  number 
of  facts  is  not  sufficient  in  itself.  There  must  be  power  to  use  those  facts  as 
they  are  related  to  the  actual  problems  of  life.  Arithmetic  when  properly 
presented  is  especially  fitted  to  produce  those  qualities  in  the  young  boy  or 
girl,  so  much  needed  in  good  citizens  of  a  republic. 

The  course  in  arithmetic  is  intended  to  disclose  to  the  student  who  is 
preparing  to  teach  in  our  public  schools  a  broader  conception  of  the  useful- 
ness of  the  subject  as  an  educational  instrument.  The  method  employed 
by  a  teacher  is  determined  very  largely  by  what  is  regarded  as  the  educa- 
tional value  of  a  subject.  The  knowledge  which  the  student  brings  is 
re-organized  so  that  the  development  of  the  subject  is  clearly  comprehended 
in  its  relation  to  the  mental  requirements  of  the  pupils.     We  have  learned 
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in  modern  times  to  teach  pupils  rather  than  the  specific  subjects  of  the 
school  curriculum:  Arithmetic  in  the  past  has  been  too  much  a  matter  of 
abstract  memoriter  work.  It  was  demanded  of  pupils  that  they  use 
abstract  ideas  before  they  had  gained  the  concrete  reality  from  which  the 
abstract  is  naturally  derived.  As  a  result,  only  a  superficial  understanding 
of  the  operations  was  obtainable.  Pupils  trusted  to  their  ability  tore- 
member  rules  rather  than  to  a  thorough  command  of  principles.  Such 
teaching  proceeds  contrary  to  the  natural  order  of  acquirement.  Mental 
content  commences  with  some  form  of  sense  perception.  Any  real  knowl- 
edge of  number  has  its  basis  in  experience  with  objects.  Principles  should 
be  thought  out  in  connection  with  practical  applications  before  an  attempt 
is  made  to  formulate  them.  Real  objects  should  give  way  to  imaginative 
pictures  and  these  in  turn  to  a  rational  understanding  of  general  principles. 
When  a  student  passes  in  arithmetic  he  is  expected  to  know  the  rela- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  subject  as  a  unified  whole  and  to  understand  how 
to  use  the  subject  intelligently  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  and  also  as  a 
preparation  for  the  world  of  trade. 


BIOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Geo.    C.    Hubbard,  B.  A.,  Biology. 

This  department  provides  instruction  in  Botany,  Zoology  and  human 
Physiology. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  large  well  lighted  laboratory  is  supplied  with  polished  oak  tables 
of  suitable  height  for  the  use  of  ordinary  chairs.  Each  member  of  the  class 
has  a  separate  place  to  work,  with  drawer  for  keeping  supplies  and  note 
book.  A  good  dissecting  microscope  and  a  set  of  instruments  is  provided 
each  student,  and  there  are  twenty-three  compound  microscopes  for  use  of 
the  classes.  The  objectives  are  two-thirds  inch,  one-sixth  inch  and  one- 
quarter  inch.  One  stand  is  equipped  with  magnifying  power  of  one-eighth 
inch,  and  is  provided  with  an  Abbe  condenser  for  strong  light.  This  pro- 
vides power  for  some  bacteriological  work.  One  microtome,  a  paraffin 
oven,  and  a  large  assortment  of  stains,  reagents,  imbedding  and  mounting 
material  make  the  best  kind  of  microscope  work  possible. 

Through  the  cold  season  collections  of  potted  and  water  plants  are 
kept  growing  in  the  laboratory  for  use  of  Botany  classes.  An  herbarium, 
consisting  chiefly  of  local  plants,  is  in  a  closed  case  convenient  for  use.  A 
supply  of  glassware,  etc.,  makes  it  possible  to  carry  on  a  full  line  of  exper- 
iments in  plant  physiologv,  including  seed-germination. 

In  addition  to  the  laboratory  furniture  and  apparatus  described  above, 
the  department  has  provided  for  the  Zoological  work  much  material  illus- 
trative of  the  different  groups  of  animals.  The  collections  of  insects,  birds 
and  fishes  are  the  largest,  but  many    other  marine,   fresh-water,  and  land 


forms  are  being  added  from  time  to  time.  Three  large  running-water 
aquaria  are  supplied  with  fresh  water  animals  throughout  the  school  year, 
and  give  fine  opportunity  for  the  study  of  habits.  A  number  of  other 
aquaria,  kept  fresh  by  the  growth  of  submerged  plants,  are  for  similar  use. 
Much  of  the  general  equipment  of  the  department  mentioned  above  is 
used  in  the  laboratory  work  in  Physiology.  In  addition,  this  department 
is  provided  with  much  material  and  apparatus  especially  helpful  in  this 
subject,  including  a  complete  human  skeleton,  an  Azoux dissectible  manikin, 
large  models  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  pulsation  apparatus,  digestion  oven,  etc. 

COURSES  IN   BIOLOGY. 

Provision  is  made  for  one  term  of  work  in  Physiology  and  two  each 
in  Botany  and  Zoology.  The  courses  are  planned  with  the  aims:  (a)  to 
give  the  proper  training  in  each  subject  as  a  science,  and,  (b)  to  give 
the  inspiration  and  culture  which  should  be  helpful  in  teaching  children  of 
the  public  schools,  especially  in  Nature  Study. 

BOTANY. 

The  first  term  of  Botany  may  be  taken  either  in  spring  or  fall,  and  will 
consist  largely  of  the  study  of  plants  growing  in  their  natural  environ- 
ments. Each  pupil  finds  abundant  food  for  thought  in  such  ecological  work 
as  studying  relations  of  structure  to  use,  adaptation  to  surroundings,  the 
forces  at  work  in  bringing  about  differentiation  of  structure,  the  economy 
of  plants  in  their  struggle  for  existence.  Prospective  students  desiring  to 
begin  such  work  during  the  summer  months  may  find  the  following 
ecological  outline  helpful  in  the  study  of  each  plant  selected.  It  should  be 
modified  to  suit  particular  cases. 

ECOLOGICAL  OUTLINE. 

1.  Scientific  Name. 

2.  Family. 

3.  Common  Name. 

4.  Plant  society. 

5.  Above  ground  parts  annual  or  perennial. 

6.  Uuder  ground  parts  annual  or  perennial. 

7.  Preparation  for  winter. 

8.  Is  nourishment  stored? 

9.  Where? 

10.  Its  purpose. 

11.  Soil  preferred. 

12.  Special  adaptation  to  habitat. 

13.  Plant  seed-bearing  or  spore-bearing? 

14.  Flower  cross-pollenized  or  self-pollenized? 

15.  Provisions  in  regard  to  this. 

16.  Provision  in  flower  to  make  use  of  wind. 

17.  Provision  in  flower  to  make  use  of  insects. 

18.  Kind  of  fruit. 
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19.  Special  provision  for  distribution  of  fruit. 

20.  Abundance  and  special  reason. 

21.  Other  means  of  spreading  the  plant. 

22.  Plan  of  adaptation  to  light. 

23.  Can  the  plant  endure  shade  well? 

24.  What  does  the  season  of  growth  tell  of  the  plant's  life  history? 

25.  Special  reason  for  the  season  of  flowering. 

26.  How  does  the  plant  "get  up"  in  the  world? 

27.  Devices  for  protection  from  heat  and  drouth  or  from  cold. 

28.  Devices  for  protection  from  animals. 

29.  Date  of  collection  of  leaves,  stems  and  roots. 

30.  Date  for  flower. 

31.  Date  for  fruit. 

32.  Exact  location. 

33.  Name  of  collector. 

34.  Number  in  collection. 

The  second  term  of  Botany  may  be  taken  during  the  winter  but  the  fall 
and  spring  are  more  desirable  terms.  The  winter  work  will  consist  chiefly 
of  laboratory  experiments  in  plant  physiology,  and  a  brief  course  in  plant 
histology.     Crvptogamic  forms  are  best  studied  during  the  fall  term. 

ZOOLOGY. 

The  first  term  of  Zoology  should  be  taken  either  in  the  spring  or  fall. 
The  student  is  encouraged  to  look  upon  each  animal  as  having  some  activ- 
ity to  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  as  a  being  which  must  strug- 
gle to  maintain  his  existence.  So  far  as  anatomy  is  studied  it  is  closely 
linked  with  the  study  of  physiologj7  of  organs.  Structure  and  use  go  hand 
in  hand.  Much  attention  is  given  to  ecological  work.  The  material  for 
study  in  this  term's  work  consists  chiefly  of  such  invertebrates  as  are  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Cloud. 

The  second  term  of  Zoology  may  well  come  in  the  winter  term.  The 
material  will  be  chiefly  vertebrate  animals,  and  a  number  of  invertebrates 
obtained  each  year  from  marine  collecting  stations. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

In  this  subject  an  effort  is  made  to  connect  all  ideas  pertaining  to  the 
human  body  with  the  central  idea  that  the  body  is  the  servant  of  the  mind, 
and  to  show  that  structure  and  activity  are,  on  the  whole,  conducive  to 
this  end.  More  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  Nutrition  and 
of  the  Nervous  Svstem. 


PHYSICAL    SCIENCE. 

Claude  Riddle,  B.  S. 
The  work  in  this  department  readily  falls  under  two  heads,  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  and   four  large,  commodious  rooms  with  their  splendid  equip- 
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ment,  furnish  excellent  opportunities  for  the  study  of  these  branches  of 
natural  science. 

In  Physics  great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  laboratory  work.  Here  the 
student  is  made  to  realize  that  physical  phenomena  are  not  confined  to  the 
laboratory,  but  are  constantly  occurring  throughout  nature,  and  that  our 
very  existence  depends  upon  the  "constancy  of  nature"  in  this  field  of  her 
activity. 

Each  student  is  required  to  perform  a  given  list  of  experiments  and  to 
hand  in  a  carefully  prepared  report  of  each;  for,  unless  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  work  up  his  laboratory  experiences  into  intelligible  form,  he  is 
very  apt  to  lose  much  of  the  value  to  be  derived  from  them. 

The  experiments  are  selected  with  the  idea  of  giving  as  comprehensive 
a  view  of  the  various  sub-divisions  of  Physics  as  the  time  allotted  to 
the  subject  will  permit,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  students  re- 
sourceful for  effective  "Nature  Stud3r"  work  in  the  public  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  laboratory  work,  students  are  required  to  make  a 
systematic  study  of  some  standard  text  of  Physics  and  to  recite  on  the 
same  at  regular  periods.  In  this  way  any  false  notions  that  may  be  formed 
in  the  laboratory  are  eradicated,  and  correct  ones  are  formed  and  fixed. 

The  same  general  plan  of  the  work  in  Physics  is  followed  in  Chemistry 
which  is  pre-eminently  a  laboratory  subject. 

The  student  here  learns  the  properties  of  the  various  elements  and  com- 
pounds, almost  entirety  by  experimentation. 

After  performing  about  one  hundred  carefully  selected  experiments  in 
inorganic  chemistry,  the  student  is  quite  well  acquainted  with  the  more 
common  elements  and  their  compounds,  and  is  required  to  use  the  knowl- 
edge thus  gained,  in  the  analysis  of  inorganic  compounds  and  mixtures. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  both  Physics  and  Chemistry  the  plan  of  the  work 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  employed  by  the  best  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, though  it  is  modified  to  more  especially  meet  the  needs  of  Normal 
School  students. 


ENGLISH. 

MR.  M.  D.  AVERY. 

The  work  in  this  department  consists  of  two  distinct  kinds,  viz.,  gram- 
mar, which  has  for  its  subject  matter  the  sentence,  and  composition  and 
rhetoric,  the  unit  of  which  is  discourse.  The  first,  on  the  basis  of  mind 
activity  involved,  is  chiefly  analytic  while  the  second  is  synthetic. 

GRAMMAR. 

In  every  science  there  must  be  some  idea  which  determines  what  facts 
belong  to  it  and  to  which  all  stand  related.  The  purpose  of  the  grammar 
work  in  this  school  is  to  enable  the  student  to  discover  such  a  unifying  idea 
and  to  organize,  in  the  light  of  it,  the  facts  of  grammar  into  a  science  for 
himself. 
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In  botany,  the  specimen  is  the  plant  and  the  student  is  expected  first  to 
consider  it  as  a  whole,  then  to  analyze  it  into  its  parts  that  he  may  the 
better  comprehend  the  functions  of  the  parts  in  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  thus  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  whole. 

In  grammar  the  process  is  the  same,  the  sentence  being  the  specimen. 
The  mind  moves  from  the  vague  whole  through  analysis  to  a  study  of  the 
parts,  then  by  synthesis  back  to  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  sentence  in  all 
its  varied  forms  and  shades  of  meaning. 

In  attempting  to  realize  this  end  the  method  of  procedure  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  outline: 

I.  The  thought,  or  judgment,  and  its  essential  elements. 

II.  The  sentence  and  its  essential  parts  as  determined  by  the  thought 
it  expresses. 

III.  Classification  of  ideas  as  follows: 

1.  Objects  of  thought. 

2.  Attributes. 

3.  Relations. 

IV.  Classification  of  words  on  basis  of  idea  expressed  as  "Parts  of 
Speech." 

V.  Classification  of  modifiers  on  basis  of  use. 

VI.  Classification  of  the  sentence  on  basis  of  use  and  of  structure. 

VII.  The  simple  sentence. 

1.  Classes  of  words  used  and  their  possible  constructions. 

2.  Classes  of  phrases  used  and  their  constructions. 

VIII.  The  compound  sentence. 

1.  Classes. 

2.  Relations  between  the  members. 

IX.  The  complex  sentence. 

1.  The  noun  clause. 

a.  Possible  constructions. 

b.  How  introduced. 

c.  Punctuation. 

2.  Adjective  clause. 

a.  Possible  constructions. 

b.  How  introduced. 

c.  Punctuation. 

3.  Adverb  clause. 

a.  Possible  constructions. 

b.  How  introduced. 

c.  Punctuation. 

X.  Thorough  study  of  "Parts  of  Speech"  and  their  inflections. 

COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. 

On  the  basis  of  purpose,  discourse  studies  may  be  divided  into  reading, 
literature,  composition  and  rhetoric.  The  first  two  are  analytic  while  the 
last  two  are  essentially  synthetic. 
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Any  study  of  language,  however,  which  has  to  do  with  either  the  dis- 
covery or  application  of  the  laws  and  principles  underlying  the  correct 
construction  of  discourse  belongs  properly  to  the  realm  of  composition  and 
rhetoric. 

Two  kinds  of  ideas  are  unfolded  in  discourse,  the  particular  and  the 
general,  and,  in  the  presentation  of  these  ideas,  five  forms  of  discourse  are 
used:    Description,  Narration,  Exposition,  Argumentation  and  Persuasion. 

Standard  classics  illustrative  of  these  forms  of  discourse  are  studied 
with  a  view  to  helping  the  student  to  formulate  into  a  science  the  laws  and 
principles  governing  the  construction  of  discourse. 

A  great  deal  of  written  work  under  criticism  is  required  of  the  students 
that  they  may  acquire  skill  in  applying  the  principles  which  must  be  obeyed 
in  the  effective  expression  of  thought. 


LITERATURE. 

MISS   ELSPA  DOPP,    M.    L. 


For  convenience  of  study  an  outline  of  the  world's  history  of  literature 
is  given. 

I.  Antiquity. 

1.  Classical  Literature. 

a.  Greek. 

b.  Latin. 

2.  Hebrew. 

3.  Christian. 

II.  Dark  Ages. 

1.  European  Minstrel  story. 

2.  Romance. 

3.  Clerical  monopoly  of  learning. 

4.  The  Norman  Conquest. 

III.  Middle  Ages. 

1.  Story  allegorized. 

2.  Union  of  Classical  and  Hebrew. 

3.  Miracle  Plays. 

4.  Chaucer. 

IV.  Renaissance. 

1.  New  Learning. 

2.  Renaissance  Poetry. 

3.  Reformation  (Translated  Bible.) 

4.  Shakespeare. 

5.  Spencer. 
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V.  Puritanism. 

1.     Union  of  classical  form  and  Puritan  matter  in  Milton. 

VI.  French  Reaction. 

VII.  Modern  Times. 

1.  Science  and  Philosophy. 

2.  Poetry. 

3.  The  Novel. 

Selections  of  Literature  from  the  above  periods  are  studied.   The  follow- 
ing synopsis  will  indicate  the  authors  and  works  chosen: 

I.  The  Ballad. 

1.  Read  Robin  Hood,  The  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot,  Sir  Patrick 
Spens,  etc.,  noting  simplicity  of  thought  and  speech,  spon- 
taneity of  emotion,  lack  of  reflection,  epithets,  formulae,  par- 
allelisms, superstitions,  and  gradual  development  into  the 
epic. 

II.  The  Epic. 

1.  A  study  of  the  Iliad,  noting  Homer's  art,  epic  detail,  exaltation, 

artistic  preparation,  retrospect,  Homeric  similes,    the   super- 
natural element,  etc. 

2.  Compare  with  the  Odyssey,   The  Niebelungen  Lied  and  Sohrab 

and  Rustum. 

III.  Chaucer. 

Read  the  Prologue  and  The  Knight's  Tale. 

IV.  *Shakespeare. 

1.  Critical  reading  of  Macbeth,  King  Lear  and  The  Tempest. 

2.  Topical  discussion  of  Hamlet,    Richard  the  Third,  and  As  You 

Like  It. 

V.  *Milton. 

1.  Read  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Lycidas  and  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  Compare   Paradise   Lost,  with  Bickersteth's  Yesterday,    Today 

and  Forever  and  Dante's  Divine  Comedy. 

VI.  *Age  of  Criticism. 

1.  Influence  of  Boileau,  Pascal,  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere  in 
France,  and  *Dryden  and  "Pope  in  England. 

VII.  Period  of  Revolution. 

1.  French  Revolution — writers  influencing   and   influenced  by   it. 

*Byron,    *Shelley,     Coleridge,    *Carlyle,    Campbell,    Moore, 
Keats,  "Burns,  Burke,  *Scott  and  *Wordsworth. 

2.  Read  Childe  Harold,  Ode  to  a  Nightingale,  To  a  Skylark,  Burns' 

Songs,    Tintern    Abbey,    Intimations    of    Immortality    and 
Michael. 

3.  German  influence  in  Carlyle  and  Coleridge.     Read  The  Ancient 

Mariner  and  Hero  Worship. 
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VIII.     Modern  Times. 

1.  Tendencies, — political,  social,  religious  and  scientific. 

2.  Poetry. 

Read  *The  Princess,  *The  Idylls  of  the  King,  Browning's  Saul, 
Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  Abt  Vogler,  and  selectious  from  Arnold,  Morris, 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Lowell  and  Whitman. 

3.  Prose. 

a.    The  Essay. 
Read  Bacon,  Addison,    Lamb,    Macaulay,    *Carlyle,    Ruskin   and 
*Emerson. 

b.     The  Novel. 

(1)  Development  of  the  modern  novel  and  critical  reading 
of  some  recent  work. 

(2)  Topical  discussion  of  Romola,  Hypatia,  Marble  Faun, 
*Les  Miserables,  *The  Last  of  the  Barons  and  *I van- 
hoe. 

The  following  questions  are  suggested  as  an  aid  in  studying  the  novel: 
— Circumstances  under  which  the  work  was  produced;  character  and  mind 
of  the  author;  rhetorical  excellences  and  defects  of  the  work;  comparison 
with  other  works  of  its  class;  the  plot,  how  handled,  climax,  dramatic 
situations;  how  the  author  interprets  nature;  his  view  of  life;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  book  upon  the  world. 
*Work  selected  for  shorter  course. 


READING. 

MISS   MAUDE   WIELJS. 


"We  are  coming  to  recognize  that  literature  is  art,  beauty,  spirit;  and 
when  this  recognition  becomes  general,  we  shall  have  better  teachers  and 
better  readers.  For  there  is  nothing  that  so  stimulates  our  vocal  expression 
as  the  desire  to  impress  upon  others  the  beauty  and  feeling  of  what  has  im- 
pressed us." — S.  H.  Clark. 

Reading  aims  to  make  men  hear,  understand,  think  and  feel.  It  inter- 
ests and  moves  in  proportion  as  it  reveals  adequately  the  emotion,  relation 
and  character  of  thought.  Reading  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  superficial 
part  of  education,  but  as  a  study  of  great  complexity  and  importance.  Alfred 
Ayers  says:  "The  manner  in  which  one  speaks  his  mother-tongue  is  looked 
upon  as  showing  more  clearly  than  any  other  one  thing  what  his  culture  is, 
and  what  his  associations  have  been." 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  a  well  trained,  melodious  and  expressive 
voice,  the  work  in  this  department  is  arranged  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  practice  in  oral  reading  and  reciting.  Although  theory  is  believed 
to  be  secondary  to  practice,  in  importance,  considerable  time  is  also  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  good  reading,  and  to  a  critical 
drill  in  the  pronunciation  and  use  of  the  elementary  sounds. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Edward  R.  Hendricks. 

The  work  in  geography  is  so  conducted  as  to  present  the  subject  in  its 
more  modern  aspects.  Special  methods  of  instruction  are  considered  and 
due  prominence  given  to  that  phase  of  geography  which  is  becoming  special- 
ized as  the  science  of  physiography. 

The  facilities  furnished  students  for  a  successful  and  intelligent  prose- 
cution of  their  work  are  excellent  and  reasonably  complete.  Prominent 
among  them  may  be  mentioned  a  valuable  reference  library,  two  well 
equipped  laboratories  and  a  very  complete  collection  of  specimens  illustrat- 
ing the  sciences  of  mineralogy,  petrography,  paleontology,  etc. 

Physical  geography,  as  the  science  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  aims  to 
stimulate  a  special  interest  in  nature  and  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  careful  ob- 
servation and  scientific  thought  concerning  physical  features  and  natural 
phenomena. 

The  work  in  commercial  geography  is  confined  to  an  investigation  of 
the  various  natural  conditions  and  geographical  causes  that  have  compelled 
man,  in  every  stage  of  culture,  to  engage  in  trade.  The  subject  matter  is 
limited  to  those  dominating  features  of  commerce  and  industry  that  should 
be  most  strongly  impressed  upon  the  student. 

Physiography,  the  science  of  earth  forms,  presents  a  more  advanced 
treatment  of  our  physical  environment.  The  physiographic  features  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Cloud  are  exceptional  and  therefore  this  science  is  taught  by 
a  method  as  strictly  inductive  as  circumstances  permit.  Excursions  are 
made  to  various  local  points  of  interest  and  the  student  is  made  familiar 
with  rocks  and  such  geographical  forms  and  processes  as  the  vicinity  pre- 
sents, by  personal  observation. 

Throughout  the  entire  course  the  library  and  the  museum  are  brought 
into  constant  requisition  and  the  geographical  facts  are  presented,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  means  of  models,  maps,  pictures,  etc. 


HISTORY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

P.  M.  MAGNUSSON,  PH.  D. 

The  courses  include  General  Histor3%  American  History,  English  History, 
History  of  Education,  Method  in  History,  Civics  and  Sociology. 

The  general  aim  of  historical  and  social  study  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  (a)  to  supply  apperceptive  material  for  literary  and  sociological 
thought  and  activity;  (b)  to  train  the  historical  and  social  judgment  in 
determining  the  value  of  evidence  and  in  tracing  social  causation.  The 
method  and  material  for  study  used  in  this  school  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  carefully  selected  collection  of  "original  source"  material  for  social 
and  historical  study.     The  study  of  this  material  is  excellent  training  for  in- 
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dependence  in  social  thought,  for  skill  in  weighing  evidence,  and  for  power 
to  discriminate  the  essential  from  the  unimportant.  In  addition  to  this,  orig- 
inal documents  carry  with  them  the  sense  of  authority  and  the  indefinable 
but  all  important  social  "atmosphere"  of  their  era. 

2.  Texts  and  standard  histories.  The  pupil  has  a  right  to  the  legacy 
of  historical  and  social  thought  left  to  the  world  by  the  master  minds  of 
humanity.     The  school  introduces  the  pupil  to  this  treasury. 

3.  Relics  and  pictures.  The  volatile  aroma  of  other  ages  and  civiliza- 
tions can  be  preserved  only  partially  and  imperfectly  in  any  combination  of 
words;  and  still  this  evanescent  element  possesses  the  greatest  culture  value. 
Relics  and  historically  true  pictures  of  ten  succeed  where  words  fail. 

4.  Local  institutions  and  history.  The  neighborhood  is  the  sociolog- 
ical laboratory  of  the  student  of  history  and  the  other  social  sciences.  Direct 
observation  and  immediate  contact  with  society  furnish  the  basis  of  the 
study  of  every  social  science. 

The  subject  matter  of  history  and  the  social  sciences  is  the  institutional 
life  of  man.  We  attempt  to  keep  always  before  our  eyes  the  organic  inter- 
relation of  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  This  is  a  wide  and 
complex  field;  and  as  a  guide  in  the  distribution  of  our  interest  and  atten- 
tion, the  following  classification  of  institutions  has  been  found  useful: 

1.  The  family,  home,  or  household. 

2.  The  political  institutions, — governments,  states,  nations. 

3.  The  religious  institutions. 

4.  Industrial  life  and  institutions. 

5.  Intellectual  and  "social"  life. 

6.  The  aesthetic  activity  and  its  institutions— art. 

7.  The  institutions  of  charity,  reform  and  correction. 

In  history  we  place  the  emphasis  upon  the  four  great  currents  in  social 
evolution: 

1.  The  clans  and  tribes  develop  into  kingdoms  and  other  prince-ruled 
states.  These,  if  they  progress,  become  nations  with  parliamentary  govern- 
ments. Finally,  as  the  highest  form  of  national  existence  yet  evolved,  we 
have  our  own  federal  republic. 

2.  The  evolution  of  the  church  and  its  influence  on  the  development  of 
humanity. 

3.  Feudalism  and  chivalry,  and  their  development  into  the  renaissance 
nobility  and  the  modern  aristocracy  of  Europe. 

4.  The  ancient  city.  This  is  the  parent  of  the  mediaeval  city  and  the 
gild  with  all  the  trades  and  trade  of  the  Middle  ages.  The  mediaeval  city, 
again,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  grand  industrial  development  of  modern  times, 
and  of  modern  democracy  in  politics. 

The  work  of  every  class  in  this  department  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

1.  Study  of  text  book. 

2.  Reading  of  reference  and  source  material. 
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3.  Study  of  local  history  and  institutions. 

4.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  his  class  each  term 
on  some  topic  chosen  from  the  subject  studied  by  his  class  that  term. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

Topics  emphasized: — The  life  of  the  masses;  the  ethical  evolution;  the 
spirit  of  the  times  as  manifested  in  the  costumes,  customs,  and  literature; 
racial  traits;  the  influence  of  the  geographical  factors  upon  the  life  of 
humanity. 

AMERICAN   HISTORY. 

Topics  emphasized: — The  reason  of  England's  greater  success  as  a 
colonizing  power  in  North  America;  the  geographical,  industrial,  and  relig- 
ious causes  of  the  differentiation  of  the  North  and  South;  the  Critical 
Period;  the  causes  of  the  periodic  financial  panics;  secession  and  reunion; 
the  evolution  of  our  present  form  of  government. 

ENGLISH   HISTORY. 
This  subject  is  taught  as  an  introduction  to  American  history  and  Eng- 
lish literature. 

HISTORY   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  broaden  the  pupil's  outlook  by  putting 
the  problems  of  education  into  their  historical  perspective. 

METHOD  IN  HISTORY. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  thoughts  from  an  outline  of  the  course. 
In  reference  to  the  study  of  history,  we  may  divide  school  life  into  three 
periods: — 

(a)  The  Period  of  Myths. 

(b)  The  Period  of  Biography  and  Adventure. 

(c)  The  Period  of  Sociological  and  Political  History. 

The  child  before  adolescence  is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  to  any  great 
extent,  interested  in  the  social  view  of  humanity;  but  he  should  be,  and  is, 
interested  in  the  fortunes  of  individuals.  During  childhood  the  pupil 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  great  men  and  striking  events  of  history. 
The  child  of  fourteen  is  not  properly  educated  if  he  is  not  acquainted  with 
Lincoln  and  Leonidas,  Rameses  and  St.  Louis,  the  Crusades,  the  settlement 
of  America,  and  the  palaces  of  Assyria. 

If  a  normal  pupil  is  rightly  trained  he  will  soon  after  fourteen  years  of 
age,  or  even  earlier,  become  interested  in  the  evolution  of  society  quite  as 
much  as,  if  not  more  than,  in  the  lives  of  individuals.  Then  is  the  time  to 
put  the  emphasis  of  his  attention  upon  the  fate  and  growth  of  institutions. 
Subjects  like  the  following  ought  to  interest  the  pupil  at  this  stage  and 
ought  to  be  in  his  curriculum:  Feudalism,  chivalry,  the  culminations  of 
absolute  monarchy  in  the  state  of  Louis  XIV,  the  shadowy  theory  and  for- 
tunes of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  English  Constitution,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  own  unique  and  successful  Federal  Nation. 
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It  must  always  be  remembered  that  when  one  period  and  method  begin, 
the  preceding  periods  and  methods  do  not  cease.  Biography,  and  even  the 
fairy  tale,  are  valuable  even  in  the  university. 

As  perhaps  the  most  important,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  violated 
principle  of  methods,  the  following  may  be  mentioned.  In  teaching  history 
to  children,  the  emphasis  should  be  on  the  story;  never  on  the  politics, 
science  or  philosophy  involved.  The  story,  the  pictures,  the  drama  of 
history  belong  to  the  child,  and  he  can  scarcely  get  too  much  of  such  his- 
tory; the  speculation,  the  searching  out  of  the  hidden  causal  connection  of 
the  phenomena  of  history,  belong  to  the  adult.  His  childhood  training 
ought  to  have  furnished  him  with  ample  material  so  that  now  he  can  turn 
his  undivided  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  story. 

CIVICS. 

Topics  emphasized: — The  historical  perspective  of  the  subject;  school 
laws  of  Minnesota;  the  local  institutions  of  our  government,  which  may  be 
studied  directly;  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  dual  nature  of  our  govern- 
ment (state  and  national)  which  permits  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other, 
the  union  of  a  strong  national  government  with  personal  liberty  and  local 
self-government. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

The  effort  is  made  to  become  acquainted  with  organized  human  society 
"right  here  at  home."  Local  and  general  institutions  and  social  problems 
are  studied  by  the  laboratory  method  of  direct  investigation.  Books  and 
articles  on  sociological  topics  are  also  reviewed  by  the  class. 

The  division  of  institutions  into  seven  classes  which  is  given  above,  is 
the  basis  of  the  outline  followed  by  the  class. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

R.   WARREN  HALL. 

"Health  is  wealth." — Emerson. 

"No  perfect  brain  ever  crowns  an  imperfectly  developed  body." — Clark. 

The  purpose  of  physical  training  is  for  better  health,  greater  strength  of 
body,  better  physique,  ease  of  movement,  self  control,  mental  rest  and  re- 
creation. This  is  accomplished  by  keeping  the  body  in  the  most  favorable 
hygienic  conditions  as  regards  pure  air,  plain  food,  and  due  amount  of 
proper  exercise  and  sleep. 

This  school  is  among  the  few  that  make  provision  for  the  systematic 
training  of  the  body,  and  that  employ  healthful,  recreative  exercises  as  an  aid 
in  securing  vigorous,  active  minds.  It  possesses  one  gymnasium  equipped 
with  modern  German  and  Swedish  apparatus  for  heavy  gymnastics,  and 
another  with  clear  floor  for  mass  exercises.  Every  student  in  the  school  is 
required  to  take  two  hours  of  gymnasium  work  per  week,  and  abundant  op- 
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portunity  is  given  for  practicing  at  other  times,  the  exercises  learned  in 
class.  These  exercises  consist  of  systematic  work  with  wands,  dumbbells 
and  Indian  clubs,  together  with  arm  and  foot  calisthenics  for  ladies,  while 
men  are  given  instruction  in  tumbling  and  on  the  horizontal  bar,  the  parallel 
bars,  the  horse,  etc. 

The  athletic  features  of  the  work  deserve  especial  mention,  as  the 
Normal  School  teams  are  becoming  widely  known  in  the  state.  Football, 
basket  ball,  ice  hockey,  base  ball,  tennis,  etc.,  all  receive  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  instructor;  and  an  annual  field  day  is  held  during  Commence- 
ment week,  for  which  the  students  receive  special  coaching  in  all  the 
ordinary  intercollegiate  track  and  field  events. 

Each  pupil  is  given  a  physical  examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
to  ascertain  his  physical  defects,  if  any,  and  is  then  given  individual  work  to 
correct  the  same.  In  most  cases  where  a  person  follows  the  prescribed  ex- 
ercises regularly,  the  physical  defect  is  overcome. 

There  are  two  bath  rooms,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  containing 
both  shower  and  tub  baths.  A  better  equipment  throughout  is  to  be  found 
in  large  universities  only;  and  the  outcome  of  the  work  done  here  in  physical 
training  is  that  the  great  majority  of  students  are  improved  in  bearing,  in 
gracefulness,  in  alertness,  in  health,  in  morality,  and  in  almost  every 
attribute  that  enters  into  a  desirable  character. 


LATIN. 

MISS  LULA  M.  PALMER,  M.  A. 

The  four  year  Latin  course  meets  the  college  entrance  requirements 
in  preparatory  Latin  and  accords  with  the  latest  recommendations  of  the 
American  Philological  Association.     It  is  as  follows: 

I.  (a)     Latin  Grammar. 

Lowe  and  Butler's  Bellum  Helveticum. 

(b)  English — Latin  writing. 

(c)  Translation  of  simple  selections. 
Eutropius  or  Viri  Romae. 

II.  (a)     Caesar's  Gallic  War:    Four  books,  or  an  equivalent  amount 

of  Latin  may  be  offered  by:  (1)  A  study  of  two  books  from 
Caesar  and  selections  from  other  prose  writers,  suchasNepos; 
or  (2)  Greenough,  D'Ooge  and  Daniel's  Second  Year  Latin 
Book, 
(b)  Latin  composition:  The  equivalent  of  at  least  one  period  a 
week  based  on  Caesar. 

III.  (a)     Sallust's  Catiline:     Selections. 

(b)  Cicero:    Six  orations,  including  the  Catiline  orations. 

(c)  Latin  Composition:     The  equivalent  of   one  period   a   week 

based  on  Cicero. 
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IV.    (a)     Ovid:     Selections. 

(b)  Studies  in  classical  mythology. 

(c)  Virgil's  Aeneid.     Six  to  nine  books. 

Features  of  the  work  common  to  each  year  are:  Translating  at  sight; 
reading  aloud  of  the  Latin  text  so  as  to  follow  the  thought  without  rendering 
into  English;  the  study  of  English  derivatives  and  the  elements  of  classical 
philology;  topic  studies  of  interest  with  each  selection  and  the  memorizing 
of  selected  passages. 


MUSIC. 

MISS  E.  ESTEU.E  WOOD. 


The  class  work  in  this  department  is  divided  into  two  parts:  (a)  Theory, 
which  includes  a  study  of  the  signs  and  terms  used  in  music,  major,  chromat- 
ic and  minor  scales,  intervals  and  triads;  and  (b)  sight  singing,  or  the  trans- 
lation of  written  signs  into  song.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  to  make 
this  language  of  signs  so  clear  that  the  student  may  read  music  as  he  reads  a 
book.  Twenty  minutes  of  each  day  are  devoted  to  chorus  singing  by  the 
school,  at  which  time  the  best  compositions  within  the  range  and  under- 
standing of  the  students  are  studied  and  sung. 


DRAWING. 


WINIFRED   KENELY. 

Two-thirds  of  a  year's  work  in  drawing  is  required  for  all  courses  except 
the  High  School  Graduate  courses.  (See  course  of  study  for  these  classes. ) 
The  work  alternates  with  music  and  so  extends  through  a  period  of  one 
and  one-third  years.  This  gives  the  pupil  an  opportunity  to  get  the  variety 
of  fall,  winter  and  spring  work. 

Since  the  majority  of  pupils  who  enter  have  never  done  any  drawing,  we 
aim  to  give  them  a  little  experience  with  the  pencil,  brush,  charcoal  and 
pen,  putting  the  emphasis  on  the  handling  of  the  brush,  for  we  believe 
water-colors  to  be  the  best  medium  for  use  in  the  grades. 

An  outline  of  work  for  the  year  would  occupy  too  much  space  but  the 
lines  of  work  named  below  will  be  suggestive  to  the  reader  of  the  kinds  of 
work  done: 

1.  Simple  landscapes  from  nature  and  original  composition: 

2.  Figure  sketching  with  simple  landscape  for  background; 

3.  Flowers,  leaves,  fruits  and  vegetables; 

4.  Design; 

5.  Perspective; 

6.  Still  life; 

7.  Illustration; 

8.  Construction. 
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The  demand  of  the  times  requires  that  the  school  shall  make  its  pupils 
familiar  with  the  world's  greatest  works  of  art.  In  so  short  a  course,  we  can 
only  hope  to  have  the  pupils  learn  what  are  the  great  examples  of  architec- 
ture, sculpture  and  painting,  where  they  are  to  be  found  and  the  artist  whose 
genius  produced  them.  We  have  in  the  Assembly  Hall  and  various  recita- 
tion rooms  reproductions  of  some  of  the  greatest  pictures  and  pieces  of 
statuary.  The  library  contains  many  good  works  on  art  and  the  number  of 
such  volumes  is  increased  each  j7ear.  Pupils  have  the  use  of  these  books 
free  of  charge.  Hereafter  systematic  reading  on  the  subject  of  art  will  be 
required  as  part  of  the  course  in  drawing. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 

GEORGE  G.  GREENE. 

This  department,  though  but  a  year  old,  has  already  created  much 
enthusiasm,  and  is  adding  much  to  the  efficiency  of  those  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  it.  The  equipment  is  of  the  very  best,  and  with  the  addition 
to  the  building  which  will  be  completed  during  the  coming  summer,  a  room 
60  x  40  feet  will  be  provided  for  its  use.  The  range  of  work  is  from  the 
fourth  grade  to  the  High  School,  and  includes  work  in  card-board,  raffia, 
rattan,  wood,  Venetian  iron  and  hammered  copper. 

Decoration  also  receives  proper  attention,  involving  mechanical  drawing, 
free  hand  drawing,  designing,  pyrography  and  wood  carving.  Every 
facility  is  accorded  those  who  wish  to  take  up  the  work  with  the  idea  of 
teaching,  it  especially  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  aim  is  to  develop  not  only  manual  dexterity,  but  originality  and  ex- 
ecutive ability — to  see,  to  think  and  to  act.  Correlation  is  kept  constantly 
in  view,  and  the  construction  of  apparatus  which  can  be  used  in  the  school 
room  receives  close  attention.  The  work  does  not  stop  here  but  enters  into 
the  home  life  of  the  student,  as  he  learns  to  make  many  articles  which  are  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  those  around  him. 


PRACTICE  DEPARTMENT-MODEL   SCHOOL. 

MISS  ISABEL  LAWRENCE. 

This  school  includes  all  grades  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  high 
school. 

There  are  three  departments — the  Primary,  Grammar  and  Senior,  each 
of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  regular  critic  teacher  who  is  responsible  for  the 
progress  of  the  grades,  for  their  training  in  right  habits  of  study,  and  for 
their  general  discipline.  The  critics  teach  part  of  their  time,  and  part  of 
the  time  they  supervise  the  work  of  practice  teachers. 

The  interests  of  practice  teachers   and   of   pupils   attending  the   model 
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school  are  found  to  be  identical.       Poor  teaching  is  equally  fatal  to  the  best 
interest  of  both  and  is  never  allowed  to  continue. 

The  small  numbers  in  classes  and  the  elasticity  of  the  grading  make  it 
possible  to  give  much  individual  attention  and  to  advance  pupils  very 
rapidly. 

There  are  special  classes  for  older  pupils  from  country  schools,  where 
their  interests  are  served  by  giving  them  plenty  of  work  adapted  to  their 
peculiar  deficiencies.  These  pupils  are  given  the  opportunity  of  frequent 
promotions. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  for  a  practice  school,  illustrating  as  it  should  the 
ideas  of  the  department  of  pedagogy,  cannot  be  crystallized  into  a  form 
which  prevents  vital  growth  in  the  science  of  education,  or  which  allows  the 
mechanical  to  take  the  place  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  young  teacher. 
Instead  of  following  a  prescribed  course,  the  pupil  teacher  must  study  the 
needs  of  the  children  assigned  to  him,  and  must  himself  outline  the  work 
fitted  to  them,  if  he  ever  learns  to  teach  in  the  highest  sense.  The  value  of 
his  practice  teaching  depends  upon  the  freedom  of  his  effort  as  well  as  upon 
criticism  and  training. 

A  model  course  of  study  printed  in  detail  would  therefore  defeat  the 
purpose  of  a  practice  school.  The  trend  of  work  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  notes: 

FIRST,  SECOND   AND   THIRD   GRADES. 

1 .  Activities  of  home  and  community  life  studied  with  reference  to 
natural  environment,  food  products,  material  for  shelter. 

2.  L/ife  of  people  in  other  lands  w7ith  the  modifications  of  food,  shelter 
and  occupations  due  to  surface  form  and  climate. 

3.  Lives  of  primitive  peoples,  the  Indian  and  the  Esquimaux. 

4.  Literature. 

Stories  of  the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad. 
Myth,  folk  lore,  fairy  tale. 
Poems  of  family  life. 

5.  Manual  training,  painting,  drawing,  writing  and  number  taught  in 
connection  with  the  above  work. 

FOURTH,  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  GRADES. 

1.  Physical  features  studied — weather,  rocks,  soil,  animal  and  plant 
life.     Knowledge  practically  applied  to  the  garden. 

2.  Other  countries  studied,  emphasizing  means  of  communication  and 
trade. 

3.  Local  history,  history  of  the  Northwest,  stories  of  adventure  and  ex- 
ploration. Main  epoch  of  general  history  down  to  the  crusades  illustrated 
by  stories. 

4.  Literature  associated  with  the  places  and  epochs  studied.  Stories  of 
King  Arthur  and  of  Robin  Hood. 
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5.  Arithmetic  with  special  emphasis  on  accuracy  of  computation;  lan- 
guage, writing,  drawing  and  manual  training,  taught  with  especial  reference 
to  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  accurac)\ 

SEVENTH,  EIGHTH  AND  NINTH  GRADES. 

1.  Geography  reviewed  in  a  more  scientific  form. 

2.  Stories  of  the  chief  epochs  of  English  History,  emphasizing  the  story 
of  liberty  as  a  basis  of  United  States  History. 

3.  Literature— some  of  the  complete  writings  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Wash- 
ington Irving  and  our  American  poets.  One  or  two  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
The  story  of  Jean  Valjean  and  Traveler  from  Altruria. 

4.  Mathematics— inductive  geometry,  algebra  to  quadratics  and  arith- 
metic completed. 

5.  Language— technical  grammar  and  Latin. 

6.  Science — general  elementary  science  and  physiology. 

Manual  Training,  Physical  Culture,  Music  and  Drawing  are  continued 
throughout  the  course. 

The  entire  resources  of  the  Normal  school  in  the  way  of  apparatus  and 
all  educational  appliances  are  used  in  the  Model  school.  Its  pupils  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  museum,  physical  apparatus,  laboratories,  gymnasium  and 
carpenter  shop.  Special  opportunity  for  development  through  play,  is  af- 
forded by  the  campus  with  its  skating  rink,  basket  ball  and  tennis  grounds. 
For  rainy  days,  the  gymnasium  is  used  for  play  at  recess  and  intermissions. 


A  GYMNASIUM  ROOM. 


HISTORY  RECITATION  ROOM. 


The  Kindergarten, 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Goodman. 


The  Kindergarten  course  of  work  is  as  follows: 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 


FIRST    TERM. 

Psychology. 
Elementary  Science. 
Reviews  of  Elementary 
Subjects. 


SECOND   TERM. 

Psychology. 
Drawing  and  Music. 
Reviews  of  Elementary 
Subjects. 


Lectures  on  Kindergarten     Theory,  continued. 

Theory.  Gift  and  Occupation  Work, 

Gift  and  Occupation  Work.         continued. 


THIRD   TERM. 

Child  Study. 
Drawing  and  Music. 
Study  of  Songs  and  Games. 
Theory,  continued. 
Gift  and  Occupation  Work, 
continued. 


Theory,  continued. 

Froebel's  "Education  of 
Man." 

Practice  Work  in   Kinder- 
garten and  Primary. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

Theory,  continued.  Theory,  continued. 

History  and  Science  of  Ed-  "Pedagogics    of  the 

ucation.  dergarten." 

"Education  of  Man."  "Education  of  Man." 

Practice  Work.  Practice  Work. 


The  lectures  on  theory  will  be  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  Froebel's 
"Mutter  und  Kose-Lieder." 

The  recent  books  by  Miss  Blow,  Miss  Harrison  and  Mrs.  Wiggin  will 
also  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  various  phases  of  the  work. 


General  Information, 


SESSIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

There  are  five  daily  sessions  of  the  school  each  week,  from  8:30  a.  m.  to 
4:00  p.  m. 

The  evening  hours  of  studj'  are  from  7:00  to  9:00  o'clock  p.  m.,  daily 
except  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings.  This  arrangement  divides  the 
day  into  two  periods:  that  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.  m.,  during  which 
time  the  students  are  engaged  principally  in  recitations;  and  that  covered 
by  the  study  hours  in  the  evening.  The  strict  observance  of  the  latter 
period  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  as  the  former.  No  pupil  will 
be  expected  to  absent  himself  from  duty  during  either  interval,  nor  will  it 
be  presumed  that  pupils  are  to  be  interrupted  by  callers  or  visitors  during 
their  study  hours,  any  more  than  during  the  hours  of  recitation.  As  the 
spirit  of  the  school  is  thoroughly  loyal  to  this  plan,  any  person  feeling  him- 
self unable  to  comply  cheerfully  with  these  habits  of  work  will  not  find 
this  school  congenial. 


ADMISSION. 


1.  The  essential  qualifications,  of  which  students  should  be  well  satis- 
fied, are  their  physical  ability  and  their  natural  adaptation  to  the  teachers' 
profession. 

2.  They  must  sign  a  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  the  schools  of  the 
state,  unless  prevented  by  circumstances  beyond  their  control,  and  to  re- 
port semi-annually  to  the  President. 

3.  Graduates  of  high  schools  and  colleges  will  be  passed  in  subjects 
without  examination,  on  the  certificate  of  the  Principal  that  they  have  al- 
ready completed  these  subjects  with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  75  per  cent. 

4.  Students  will  not  be  received  after  the  beginning  of  a  term  except 
upon  the  most  satisfactory  excuse.  Any  who  cannot  be  present  upon  the 
first  day  of  the  term  should  report  to  the  President  beforehand,  that  their 
absence  may  be  understood.  Neither  is  it  expected  that  students  will  leave 
before  the  close  of  the  term,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  circumstances  be- 
vond  their  control. 
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5.  In  this  matter,  an  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  those  actually  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  For  such,  the  doors  of  the  school  are  always  open,  and 
they  will  be  welcomed  to  come  whenever  their  terms  close  and  to  stay  as 
long  a  time  as  they  can. 

6.  Students  already  entered  in  classes,  and  having  no  examinations  to 
pass,  are  not  required  to  be  present  the  day  of  examination.  All  such  in- 
tending to  enroll  should  inform  the  President  of  that  fact  a  few  days  before 
the  term  is  to  open.  They  should  also  report  at  the  President's  office  on 
the  day  before  class  work  begins,  to  be  classified,  and  to  arrange  their  pro- 
gram of  work  for  the  term. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS. 

Obtain  a  letter  from  your  County  Superintendent,  if  possible,  introduc- 
ing you  to  some  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  school.  This  will  be  all  the 
recommendation  you  will  need. 

Bring  with  you  as  useful  for  study  or  reference,  all  the  text  books  you 
have. 

Students  must  come  fully  prepared  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to 
the  work  of  the  school  during  the  entire  term.  The  demands  of  the  school 
are  so  pressing  that  the  students  cannot  be  permitted  to  engage  during 
term  time  in  any  employment  or  pleasure — as  taking  private  music  lessons 
or  attending  parties  or  entertainments — which  is  not  directly  connected 
with  their  work. 


POST  GRADUATE  WORK. 

Under  a  ruling  of  the  State  High  School  Board,  graduates  of  the  Nor- 
mal schools  cannot  be  elected  to  positions  as  teachers  in  state  high  schools 
unless  they  are  also  holders  of  a  state  professional  certificate  of  the  first 
grade. 

By  recent  action  of  the  State  Normal  Board,  a  post  graduate  course  is 
provided  for,  consisting  of  all  subjects  required  for  the  state  professional 
certificate  and  not  included  in  the  regular  Normal  school  course.  Oppor- 
tunity to  take  such  subjects  will  be  afforded  whenever  twelve  candidates 
who  are  already  advanced  graduates  present  themselves  for  the  work  at 
the  beginning  of  any  school  year. 


DISCIPLINE. 

In  a  Normal  school,  there  should  be  no  need  of  referring  to  the  matter 
of  discipline.  Only  those  should  come  or  be  admitted,  who  are  earnestly 
desirous  of  forming  correct  habits.   This  is  not  in  any  sense  a  reform  school, 
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and  young  gentlemen  or  young  ladies  who  are  not  disposed  to  submit  will- 
ingly and  cheerfully  to  all  the  wholesome  restraints  found  necessary  for  the 
good  working  and  good  reputation  of  the  school,  will  be  unhesitatingly 
dismissed. 

We  are,  in  a  measure,  responsible  to  the  state  for  the  character  and  ac- 
quirements of  each  pupil  graduated  from  the  school.  This  being  the  case, 
we  are  compelled  to  exercise  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  in  reference  to  both  of 
these  points.  Offenses  that  in  a  mere  academic  institution  might  be  passed 
over  lightly,  are  viewed  rather  as  indicating  the  unfitness  of  the  offender  for 
taking  charge  of  the  training  of  the  children  of  the  state.  It  therefore  some- 
times happens  that  pupils  are  advised  to  withdraw  from  the  school  when 
no  very  serious  charges  are  brought  against  them;  they  have  merely  con- 
vinced us  that  they  are  not  suitable  persons  to  enter  the  profession  of 
teaching. 


ATTENDANCE  AT  CHURCH. 

It  is  expected  that  upon  coming  here,  each  student  will  choose  a  church 
home  which  shall  meet  the  approval  of  his  parents,  and  that  he  will  attend 
regularly  upon  its  stated  services. 


LOCATION. 


The  school  is  located  in  the  city  of  St.  Cloud,  county  seat  of  Stearns 
county,  seventy-five  miles  from  St.  Paul.  The  city  lies  on  both  the  east  and 
west  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  network  of  rail- 
roads, giving  it  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  railroads  bring  students  direct  to  the  city 
from  all  points  within  the  vast  territory  covered  by  their  tracks.  St.  Cloud 
is  a  rapidly  growing  city,  with  a  present  population  of  about  nine  thousand. 
It  affords  to  all  students  good  opportunities  in  literary,  social  and  religious 
culture — all  the  leading  Christian  denominations  having  houses  of  worship 
here.    It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  cities  in  the  state. 


HISTORY. 


The  school  was  opened  in  September,  1869.  During  the  thirty-two 
years  of  its  existence  it  has  graduated  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen students,  who  have  returned  to  the  state  on  an  average  two  and  a  half 
times  the  service  they  pledged  themselves  to  render.  Many  of  them  have 
made  teaching  their  life  work.  Their  constantly  widening  experience  en- 
ables them  to  make  their  labors  more  and  more  valuable  to  the  state  in 
raising  the  standard  of  its  schools. 
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In  addition  to  these,  several  thousand  young  persons  have  taken  a 
partial  course  of  training  here,  all  of  whom  were  thereby  better  qualified 
for  the  work  of  the  school  room,  man3',  indeed  receiving  such  an  impetus 
as  to  place  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  best  teachers. 


THE  BUILDING, 


The  Normal  School  building  is  situated  upon  a  high  bluff  overlooking 
the  Mississippi  river — a  location  no  less  beautiful  than  healthful.  It  is 
lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by  hot  air  and  steam.  In  every  room  the 
supply  of  heat  and  air  is  controlled  automatically  by  a  thermostat,  thereby 
preserving  the  temperature  unchanged  within  a  limit  of  two  or  three 
degrees.  A  constant  current  of  air,  ordinaril}'  unnoticeable,  wThose  tempera- 
ture is  controlled  by  the  thermostat,  is  passing  through  each  room,  thereby 
securing  practically  perfect  ventilation. 

The  recitation  rooms,  laboratories,  kindergarten  rooms,  and  gymna- 
siums are  large,  airy,  well-lighted  and  properly  equipped;  and  in  connection 
with  the  gymnasium  are  abundant  dressing  rooms,  tub  and  shower  baths 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  etc. 

Ample  facilities  have  been  provided  for  work  in  Manual  Training,  which 
has  been  added  recently  to  the  course  of  required  work. 


LIBRARY. 

A  library  of  several  thousand  volumes  is  open  to  the  school.  A  full 
supply  of  the  standard  reference  books,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  gazet- 
eers,  etc.,  furnish  all  needed  information  upon  subjects  discussed  in  the  class 
room. 

A  library  of  text  books  upon  all  subjects  is  open  to  the  students,  where 
they  find  help  in  examining  the  various  methods  presented  by  our  standard 
text  book  authors  in  the  different  branches. 

This  school  has  been  designated  as  a  Depository  of  Public  Documents,  and 
now  has  on  its  shelves  over  2,500  volumes  from  the  government  printing 
office,  many  of  them  of  great  value.  They  are  open  to  the  public  for  con- 
sultation at  any  time  during  the  day  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m. 


READING   ROOM 


The  reading  room  contains  a  large  list  of  the  leading  newspapers,  mag- 
azines and  educational  periodicals. 

Both  the  reading  room  and  the  library  are  open  daily  to  students  dur- 
ing all  hours  of  the  day  when  they  are  not  required  to  attend  to  the  other 
duties  of  the  school. 
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LITERARY  SOCIETY. 


The  Normal  Literary  Society  furnishes  excellent  opportunities  for  social 
and  literary  culture,  and  all  students  are  advised  to  become  active 
members. 


THE  NORMALIA. 

The  Normalia  is  a  quarterly  publication  edited  by  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. It  not  only  gives  school  news,  but  also  frequently  contains  papers  of 
high  pedagogical  merit,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  support  of  all  alumni  and 
other  friends  of  the  school. 


BOARDING. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 


Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  following  points: 

1.  Students  who  do  not  board  at  home  are  expected  to  consult  the 
President  before  selecting  boarding  places. 

2.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  will  not  be  permitted  to  board  in  the  same 
family.  This  rule  shall  apply  equally  where  the  house  is  occupied  by  two 
or  more  families. 

3.  Permission  must  be  obtained  in  everv  case  where  pupils  desire  to 
board  in  families  where  boarders  are  taken  who  are  not  connected  with  the 
school. 

4.  Brothers  and  sisters  will  be  allowed  to  board  in  the  same  house, 
provided  no  other  boarders  are  received  into  the  house. 

5.  Students  will  not  be  expected  to  change  their  boarding  places  with- 
out consulting  the  President. 

6.  When  students  engage  a  boarding  house,  it  will  be  understood  that 
the}'  are  to  remain  in  that  place  until  the  end  of  the  current  term,  unless  a 
specific  bargain  to  the  contrary  is  made. 

7.  Kvery  means  will  be  taken  to  secure  suitable  boarding  places  for 
such  students  as  desire  this  service,  and  families  in  which  students  board 
will  be  encouraged  to  report  the  least  departure  from  perfectly  ladylike 
and  gentleman!}7  conduct. 

8.  Pupils  may  receive  calls  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  from  6  to 
9  o'clock,  and  on  other  days  out  of  study  hours. 

LAWRENCE   HALL. 

Lawrence  Hall  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  school.  It  affords  the 
best  accommodations  to  seventy-five  young  ladies,  and  can  furnish  day 
board  to  twenty  more,  ladies  or  gentlemen.  The  nearness  of  the  Hall  to 
the  school  makes  it  peculiarly  desirable  during  the  winter  months,  saving  a 
long  walk  through  the  cold  and  snow. 
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The  Hall  is  furnished  with  electric  lights  throughout  and  supplied  with 
every  convenience  ot  the  best  modern  homes.  Large  bath  rooms  for  the  use 
of  students,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  are  within  easy  access  from  all  the 
rooms.  The  building  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  city  water  mains, 
which  insures  protection  in  case  of  fire,  while  the  most  approved  fire  escapes, 
three  in  number,  are  attached  at  convenient  places. 

The  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  young  ladies  at  the  Hall  has  been 
made  a  matter  of  long  and  careful  study,  and  it  can  be  confidently  said  that 
it  affords  to  those  so  fortunate  as  to  live  there,  all  the  pleasures  of  a  home 
with  none  of  the  discomforts  of  a  boarding  house.  The  house  is  furnished 
throughout  with  carpets  and  substantial  furniture. 

Rooms  for  students  are  supplied  with  tables,  chairs,  carpets,  bedstead, 
springs,  mattress,  pillows,  bureau,  washstand,  wash-bowl  and  pitcher, 
window  shades,  napkins,  towels,  pillow  cases,  sheets,  one  blanket,  one  com- 
fortable and  one  spread,  and  every  room  has  a  closet.  Each  young  lady  is 
requested  to  bring  a  water-proof  cloak,  umbrella  and  a  pair  of  rubbers. 

Students  boarding  at  the  hall  are  required  to  do  no  work  under  the 
present  management,  excepting  that  they  take  turns  in  waiting  upon  the 
table. 

The  most  careful  attention  is  given  to  all  the  customs  of  a  refined  home 
—the  young  ladies  being  taught  both  by  precept  and  example,  those  refine- 
ments of  manner  which  mark  the  cultivated  ladies  of  society,  Inasmuch  as 
all  true  courtesy  and  culture  spring  from  the  Golden  Rule,  much  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  governing  all  actions  upon  the  principle  of 
right  and  charity.  The  Hall,  as  a  Christian  household,  is  thus  kept  free 
from  the  gossip  and  personalities  which  have  their  root  in  selfishness. 

The  supervision  of  the  establishment  is  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
matron,  who  devotes  her  entire  time  and  attention  to  securing  the  physical 
and  social  comfort  of  the  young  ladies. 

The  table  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  well-cooked  food  and  an 
ample  variety.  The  bill  of  fare  is  equal  to  that  upon  the  tables  of  the  best 
families  in  the  city.  The  testimony  of  the  students  in  the  past  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  upon  this  matter— their  unanimous  verdict  being  one  of  complete 
satisfaction. 

Such  rates  of  boarding  as  this  school  affords,  it  is  firmly  believed,  can- 
not be  excelled  by  any  other  school  in  the  country. 

The  price  per  week,  including  furnished  room,  light,  fuel,  board,  use  of 
laundry,  bath  rooms,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  the  Hall,  is  only  three 
dollars  ($3.00)— payable  monthly  in  advance.  The  price  per  week  is  four 
dollars  ($4.00)  if  one  person  occupies  a  room  alone.  Table  board  without 
room  is  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  ($2.75)  per  week.  When  this 
amount  is  compared  with  the  expenses  of  other  boarding  halls  for  young 
ladies,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  from  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars  less  per  week 
than  is  usually  charged  elsewhere. 
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While  most  of  the  washing  is  done  by  steam  laundries  in  the  city,  a 
limited  amount  may  be  done  by  the  young  ladies  in  the  hall  laundry.  All 
the  ironing  may  be  done  by  the  students  if  they  so  desire. 

Preference  in  choice  of  rooms  will  be  given  in  the  order  of 
application.  Rooms  are  engaged  by  the  term.  Those  wishing  to  occupy 
them  for  a  shorter  time  should  notify  the  matron  of  the  fact  at  the  time  of 
engaging  them. 

Board  can  be  secured  in  private  families  at  from  $2.50  to  $5.00  per 
week. 


SELF  BOARDING. 


The  best  facilities  exist  for  self  boarding,  independently  or  in  clubs.  The 
expense  of  living,  including  room  rent,  board,  lights  and  fuel,  need  not 
exceed,  on  an  average,  one  dollar  and  ninety-five  cents  per  week. 


THE  ENTIRE  EXPENSES 

During  the  school  year,  for  some  of  our  students,  including  everything 
except  clothing,  do  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 


TUITION. 

Tuitionns  free  to  all  students  who  enter  the  Normal  department  and 
sign  the  required  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

To  all  not  so  pledged  to  teach,  the  tuition  is  $30  per  year. 

For  those  who  take  the  Kindergarten  training  course  the  tuition  is  $30 
per  year. 

In  the  Model  School,  the  tuition  is  $8  per  year  in  the  ninth  grade,  and 
free  in  all  other  grades. 

All  tuition  is  payable  by  terms,  strictly  in  advance,  and  no  portion  of 
the  amount  will  be  refunded. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 


Text  books  are  furnished  free  of  charge  to  all  who  pay  tuition;  other 
students  pay  a  uniform  fee  of  $3.00  per  year  for  the  rental  of  all  text  books 
needed. 

In  the  Model  School  the  charge  for  book  rent  varies  from  sixty  cents 
per  year  in  the  second  grade  to  two  dollars  and  forty  cents  per  year  in  the 
eighth  grade. 

A  strict  account  is  kept  of  any  injury  done  to  books  and  a  charge  made 
therefor. 

Students  are  allowed  to  purchase  their  books  if  they  prefer  to  do  so. 
To  all  such,  books  are  sold  at  the  lowest  wholesale  rates. 
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GYMNASIUM  SUIT. 

Each  student  should  come  prepared  to  meet  an  expense  of  about  five 
dollars  for  a  gymnasium  suit. 


HOW  TO  REACH  THE  SCHOOL. 

If  south  of  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  buy  your  ticket  to  either  one  of 
these  cities,  and  there  purchase  over  either  the  Great  Northern  or  Northern 
Pacific  road,  a  ticket  to  St.  Cloud.  Upon  reaching  the  station,  take  an 
omnibus  and  tell  the  driver  to  take  you  either  to  Lawrence  Hall  or  to  the 
Normal  School.  The  buildings  are  but  a  few  rods  apart.  Report  to  the 
President  at  his  office  in  the  Normal  School. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  importance  to  any  educational  institution  of  a  well-organized 
Alumni  Association  is  conceded  by  all,  but  such  an  organization  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  a  normal  school.  An  alumnus  is  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  educational  beliefs  and  principles  of  his  alma  mater,  and  a  Nor- 
mal School  owes  whatever  reputation  it  has  gained  in  educational  circles 
to  the  success  of  its  graduates  in  the  school-room.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
success  of  the  graduate  is  due  to  the  careful  training  received  from  his 
school,  its  prestige  and  its  active  efforts  to  secure  him  a  position  at  gradua- 
tion, and  thereafter  to  promote  him  in  the  profession  as  rapidly  as  he  de- 
monstrates his  capacity  for  more  important  service.  It  is  the  object  of 
this  association  to  promote  the  common  interests  of  its  members  and  of 
the  school. 

With  this  object  in  view,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Alumni  Association 
arouse  its  members  to  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  teacher's  profession. 
It  is  desired  that  educational  problems  be  presented  and  discussed  at  its 
annual  reunions.  If  this  plan  meets  with  the  cordial  support  of  the 
Alumni,  work  of  this  nature  will  be  felt  as  an  educational  force  throughout 
the  state. 

Members  of  the  Alumni  Association  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  their 
alma  mater  whenever  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
many  may  be  present  at  every  commencement  season.  A  special  circular  of 
information  regarding  the  meetings  of  the  association  will  be  sent  in  due 
time  to  every  graduate  of  the  school  whose  address  is  on  file  with  the 
president. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  County  and  City  Superintendents,  Principals, 
Teachers  and  other  friends  of  the  Normal  School  will  be  ready  to  advise 
those  who  are  earnestly  striving  to  make  themselves  good  teachers,  to 
enter  some  department  of  the  school. 

School  Superintendents  and  all  other  friends  of  education  are  earnestly 
invited  to  visit  and  inspect  the  workings  of  this  school,  and  by  their  criti- 
cism, suggestions  and  co-operation,  aid  us  in  supplying  the  schools  of  the 
state  with  better-trained  teachers. 

Address  letters  of  inquiry  and  requests  for  catalogues  to  the 

President,  State  Normal  School, 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. 


Special  Announcements, 


President  Geo.  R.  Kleeberger,  the  very  able  president  of  the  St.  Cloud 
Normal  School  for  the  past  seven  3'ears,  last  December  notified  the  Normal 
board  that  he  would  spend  some  time  in  special  study,  and  tendered  his 
resignation  to  take  effect  May  31,  1902.  The  board  in  accepting  the 
resignation  expressed  regret  at  Pres.  Kleeberger's  separation  from  the 
Normal  field  in  this  state  and  adopted  resolutions  commending  his  good 
work  as  president  of  this  school. 

The  board  at  its  meeting  in  March  elected  Dr.  W.  A.  Shoemaker  as 
Pres.  Kleeberger's  successor,  to  assume  charge  of  the  school  Tune  1,  1902. 
Dr.  Shoemaker  has  the  indorsement  of  the  Educational  men  and  women  of 
Minnesota,  and  his  long  connection  with  this  school,  and  his  subsequent 
work  in  the  public  schools,  thoroughly  well  qualifies  him  for  the  position  to 
which  he  has  been  elected,  and  to  which  he  comes  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  those  most  interested  in  this  school. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  main  portion  of  the  Normal  building 
will  be  rebuilt  and  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  A  much  larger  and 
better  assembly  hall  will  be  but  one  of  several  needed  improvements. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  a  course  of  lectures  by  some  of 
the  most  prominent  educators  in  Minnesota  for  the  benefit  of  the  Normal 
students,  and  without  cost  to  them. 

ALVAH  EASTMAN, 

Resident  Director. 


Catalogue   of  Students 


For  1901  =  1902. 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT, 


SPECIAL. 

Sweet,  Ida  Jane 

St.  Cloud 
SENIOR  CLASS. 

Minn. 

*Bartelson,  Martha  A. 

Fergus  Falls 

Minn, 

Beidler,  Edith  Osmonde 

St.  Cloud 

Minn 

*Briggs,  Edith 

Duluth 

Minn, 

Cambell,  Bessie 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

*Carroll,  Catherine  Agnes 

Minneapolis 

Minn 

*Deline,  Jennie  M. 

Cannon  Falls 

Minn, 

**Denison,  Minnie  Grace 

Twin  Valley 

Minn, 

*Farrell,  Anna  Marie 

Excelsior 

Minn, 

Goerger,  Philip 

St.  Cloud 

Minn, 

*Gorman,  Mar)7  G. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn 

•Gray,  Mabel 

Minneapolis 

Minn, 

Johnston,  Edward  James 

St.  Cloud 

Minn, 

Joslin,  Flora  Iona 

Royalton 

Minn, 

*Linehan,  Marie  Armorel 

Minneapolis 

Minn, 

Manz,  Matilda  Helena 

Paynesville 

Minn. 

*Miller,  Mary  Evangeline 

Greenwood 

Wis, 

*Nordberg,  Emeroie  E. 

Minneapolis 

Minn, 

Owens,  William  Alexander 

Carlton 

Minn, 

*Rau,  Elizabeth  Anna 

St.  Cloud 

Minn, 

*Sadley,  Lulu  Estelle 

Princeton 

Minn. 

Setchfield,  Daniel 

St.  Cloud 

Minn, 

Smith,  Nat  Cyrus 

Fair  Haven 

Minn, 
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JUNIOR  CLASS. 


Anderson,  Albert  G. 

Starbuck 

Minn. 

*Baker,  Kate  Field 

Decorah 

Iowa 

**Bower,  Geneva  Lima 

Saginaw 

Mich. 

*Burrell,  Muriel 

Brainerd 

Minn. 

*Fearon,  William  A. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

**Fosmark,  Agnes 

Fergus  Falls 

Minn. 

Gorman,  Louise  Cathrine 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Grundahl,  John  Albert 

Stockholm 

Minn. 

Huhn,  Clara  Ursula  Emma 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

*  Johnson,  Dagny 

Glenwood 

Minn. 

*Knight,  Lillian  Maude 

Anoka 

Minn. 

**Koch,  Hilda  Therese 

New  Ulm 

Minn. 

Krinbring,  Henry  George 

Cokato 

Minn. 

Langvick,  Clara 

Amor 

Minn. 

Lund,  Thea  Amalia 

Vining 

Minn. 

MacDonald,  Edward  Albert 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

McKelvy,  Daisy  L. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

^Marshall,  Jessie  Adelaide 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

*Michaelson,  Adah 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

*Nelson,  Carl  Oscar 

Monticello 

Minn. 

Peterson,  William  Leroy 

Verndale 

Minn. 

Peterson,  Karl  Emil 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

*Pickard,  Andrew  E. 

Park  Rapids 

Minn. 

*Pickard,  Ira  C. 

Park  Rapids 

Minn. 

Potter,  Jessie  Mae 

Sauk  Rapids 

Minn. 

Raymond,  John 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Russell,  Edna  Gray 

Sauk  Rapids 

Minn. 

Schultz,  Wilhelmine 

Zions 

Minn. 

*Smith,  Harry  Carl 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

*Sorensen,  Eva  Elizabeth 

Fertile 

Minn. 

**Stebbins,  Ellen  Wells 

Billings 

Mont. 

Struett,  Grace  Caroline 

Perham 

Minn. 

Whiting,  Jennie  Frances 

Spencer  Brook 

Minn. 

Wikman,  Victoria 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

'High  School  Graduates 
'*Kindergarten  Course. 


ONE  YEAR  GRADUATE  COURSE. 


Aune,  Ida  A. 
Avery,  Emma  Gertrude 
Benson,  Alma 
Brown,  Lola  Montez 


Glenwood 
St.  Cloud 
Glenwood 
St.  Cloud 


Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
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ONE  YEAR  GRADUATE  COURSE— Continued. 


Brustuen,  Petra  T. 

Appleton 

Minn. 

Campbell,  Mabel  I. 

Minneapolis 

Minn. 

Clark,  Millie  Ethel 

Duluth 

Minn. 

Corrigan,  Edna 

St.  Paul 

Minn. 

Daum,  Esther  Kathlyn 

Minneapolis 

Minn. 

Davis,  May  Evelyn 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Earhuff,  Charlotte  May 

North  St.  Paul 

Minn. 

Folsom,  Edyth  B. 

Milaca 

Minn. 

Fox,  Nellie  L. 

Anoka 

Minn. 

Gallagher,  Kathryn  Agnes 

Minneapolis 

Minn. 

Gillespie,  Rose  Ann 

Huron 

S.  Dak. 

Gordon,  Sadie  Ethel 

Minneapolis 

Minn. 

Goudy,  Blanche  Pauline 

Anoka 

Minn. 

Hamilton,  Effie  Deane 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Heath,  Isabel  Moore 

Little  Falls 

Minn. 

Henry,  Minnie  E. 

Cresco 

Iowa 

Hull,  Maebelle  Catharine 

Minneapolis 

Minn. 

Hutchinson,  Emma  Bothwell 

Minneapolis 

Minn. 

Irving,  Alice  Mae 

Minneapolis 

Minn. 

Johnson,  Eva  Olivia 

Ely 

Minn. 

Kennedy,  Mae  Elizabeth 

Minneapolis 

Minn. 

Larkin,  Mary  Lena 

Anoka 

Minn. 

McKenzie,  Elsie  J. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

MacNamara,  Elizabeth  V. 

Minneapolis 

Minn. 

Maynard,  Agnes  Mae 

Long  Prairie 

Minn. 

Morrill,  Mary  Pillsbury 

Anoka 

Minn. 

Olson,  Otilla 

Murdock 

Minn. 

O'Ryan, John 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Rice,  Flora  Emily 

Minneapolis 

Minn. 

Ryan,  Corinne  A. 

Minneapolis 

Minn. 

Saucier,  Marie  Petronielle 

Osseo 

Minn. 

Scott,  Lillian  Ada 

West  Dulut  h 

Minn. 

Shannon,  Alice  May 

West  Duluth 

Minn. 

Shot  well,  Marguerite 

Minneapolis 

Minn. 

Smith,  Christine  Adelaide 

Redwood  Falls 

Minn. 

Thacker,  Clara  Sophia 

Glenwood 

Minn. 

Thomas,  Clara  Agnes 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Ward,  Eva  Winifred 

Buffalo 

Minn. 

Weber,  E.  Marie 

Minneapolis 

Minn. 

Wheaton,  May  E. 

Elk  River 

Minn. 

Wing,  Theobel 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Winters,  Helen 

St.  Paul 

Minn. 
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THIRD  YEAR  CLASSES, 


CERTIFICATE  COURSE. 


Clough,  Ethel  Wave 

Spencer  Brook 

Minn 

Fearon,  Mary  Blanche 

St.  Cloud 

Minn 

Larson,  Signy  Katherine 

St.  Cloud 

Minn 

Lindberg,  Esther  Wilhelmina 

Cokato 

Minn 

Movie,  Mabel 

Danewood 

Minn 

Quickstad,  Alma  Elizabeth 

St.  Cloud 

Minn 

Skinner,  Nellie  I. 

Royalton 

Minn 

FIVE  YEAR  COURSES. 


Rathbun,  DeMorna 
Reimann,  Gustav 
Ringrose,  Cora  Alice 
Savage,  Fannie  Estelle 
Shoemaker,  Isabel  Olive 
Van  Etten,  Kittie 


Rice 
Bivian 
Hancock 
Miles  City 
St.  Cloud 
Sauk  Rapids 


Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Mont. 
Minn. 
Minn. 


SECOND  YEAR  CLASSES. 


CERTIFICATE  COURSE. 


Clifton,  Olive  Leona 

Sauk  Rapids 

Minn. 

Cornall,  Mabel 

Maine  Prairie 

Minn. 

D'Neffe,  Anna  E. 

Spokane 

Wash. 

Ford,  Lee  L. 

Red  Key 

Ind. 

Fuller,  Gertrude  Emma 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Gilbertson,  Carrie  Olea 

Milan 

Minn. 

Jermundson,  Lydia  Margaret 

Belgrade 

Minn. 

Jordan,  Mabel  Estelle 

Irving 

Minn. 

Kalkmann,  Marie  Susan 

Clear  Lake 

Minn. 

Knuteson,  Dagney  Holmes 

Clear  Lake 

Minn. 

Lausted,  Hulda  Sophia 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

McManus,  Mary  Jane 

Watab 

Minn. 

Madson,  Dora 

Belgrade 

Minn. 

Maxson,  Lucia  Amelia 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Moss,  Guy 

Kimball 

Minn. 

Nelson,  Amy  Christine 

New  London 

Minn. 

Noble,  Clara  L. 

Osakis 

Minn. 

Peabody,  William  L. 

Watkins 

Minn. 
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CERTIFICATE  COURSE— Continued. 


Rabischung,  Laura  Genevieve 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Sletto,  Josephine 

Valley 

Minn, 

Sonstegard,  Julia  Eliza 

Ringville 

Minn. 

Swenson,  Emery  Warren 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Thomas,  Margaret 

Foley 

Minn. 

Tucker,  Amy  E. 

Hassan 

Minn, 

Vickery,  Myra  Louise 

Mora 

Minn. 

Woodburn,  Hannah  Jane 

Tenney 

Minn. 

Young,  George  A. 

Dalbo 

Minn, 

Ziegler,  Elizabeth  Esther 

Brookpark 

Minn, 

FIVE  YEAR  COURSES. 

Hogan,  Ella  Thelvina 

Sauk  Rapids 

Minn, 

Johnson,  Julius 

Sacred  Heart 

Minn. 

Kleeberger  Frank  L. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn, 

Lawson,  Ruth  Estelle 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Macdonald,  Marjorie  Elisebeth 

St.  Cloud 

Minn, 

Nilsen,  Nora  Andrea 

Moose  Lake 

Minn, 

Omann,  Matthew 

Brockway 

Minn, 

Ouinn,  Kittie  Frances 

Sauk  Rapids 

Minn. 

Schmidt,  Albert  J. 

Chokio 

Minn, 

Stangl,  Mamie  0. 

Melrose 

Minn, 

Steichen,  Elizabeth 

St.  Cloud 

Minn, 

Swenson,  Irene  Pauline 

St.  Cloud 

Minn, 

Ziegler,  William  A. 

Brookpark 

Minn. 

FIRST  YEAR  CLASSED. 


CERTIFICATE  COURSE. 


Alderman,  Mae 
Allen,  Warren  H. 
Anderson,  Hank  Levi 
Appert,  Joseph  A. 
Benson,  Anna  Charlotte 
Bosworth,  Edna  Mary 
Brett,  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Burrows,  May 
Cameron,  Beatrice  B. 
Cassidy,  Alma 


Brookpark 
St.  Cloud 
Farwell 
St.  Cloud 
St.  Cloud 
St.  Joseph 
Kerrick 
St.  Cloud 
Sauk  Rapids 
Clearwater 


Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn 
Minn. 
Minn. 
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Cassidy,  Edna 

Clearwater 

Minn. 

Caughey,  Hester  J. 

Brainerd 

Minn. 

Caughey,  Maude  Rosella 

Brainerd 

Minn. 

Clitty,  Adell  M. 

Becker 

Minn. 

Connelly,  Ella 

Browns  Valley 

Minn. 

Connelly,  Martin 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Cormier,  Ella  Catherine 

Sauk  Rapids 

Minn. 

Coyne,  Michael 

St.  Wendel 

Minn. 

Dezelar,  Clara  Julia 

Waite  Park 

Minn. 

Dezelar,  Mary 

Waite  Park 

Minn. 

Dodds,  Alice  Edna 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Emerson,  Mary  Edith 

Brandon 

Minn. 

Erlandson,  Emma  Christine 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Fennimore,  Allie 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Gudell,  Freda 

Mora 

Minn. 

Hannay,  Mabel  Pearl 

St.  Hilaire 

Minn. 

Hartz,  Carolyn  Christina 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Henry,  John  Archille 

Foley 

Minn. 

Hensler,  Michael  William 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Higley,  M.  Edna 

Lake  Park 

Minn. 

Hilder,  Fannie  Elizabeth 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Holland,  Rebecca 

Duelm 

Minn. 

Home,  Delia  Anna 

Harrison 

Minn. 

Ireland,  Lillie  Isabella 

Joy 

Minn. 

Johnson,  Esther  Albertina 

Cokato 

Minn. 

Kanipes,  Amelia  Anna 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Kelly,  John  T. 

Millerville 

Minn. 

Lavoie,  Anna  Ursula 

Sauk  Rapids 

Minn. 

Lester,  May 

Atwater 

Minn. 

Magnerson,  Hilder  Elemyne 

Palmdale 

Minn. 

Miller,  Belle  Westlake 

Sauk  Rapids 

Minn. 

Miller,  Jonathan 

Rassat 

Minn. 

Mitchell,  Agnes  Veronica 

Brooten 

Minn. 

Moog,  William  M. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Murray,  Helen 

Turtle  River 

Minn. 

Nelson,  Signe  Maud 

Harris 

Minn. 

Olson,  Edgar 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Osterburg,  Emby  S. 

Buhl 

Minn. 

Payne,  Alice  Elizabeth 

Waite  Park 

Minn. 

Peabody,  Ralph  Clinten 

Watkins 

Minn. 

Pennar,  Mattie  Elinor 

Alexandria 

Minn. 

Pflepsen,  Anna  Maria 

Cold  Spring 

Minn. 

Plough,  Betty 

Rice 

Minn. 
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Rathbun,  Jessie  Elizabeth 
Raymond,  Mildred  Agatha 
Ricker,  Herman  J. 
Ross,  Carrie  Elizabeth 
Satterlee,  Cleora  Lois 
Schlefke,  Elsie  E. 
Serstock,  Lewis 
Severson,  Christine  Cornelia 
Shaw,  Ella  Mackey, 
Von  Levern,  Lilly  M. 
Wahl,  Clara  Gertrude 
Waldron,  Millie  Cynthia 
Wenger,  Elise 
Whipple,  Mrs.  Vadelma  I. 
Wold,  Minnie  J. 
Wood,  Hattie  Ada 
Wright,  Mae 


Abrahamson,  Gust  E. 
Anderson,  Adolph 
Bjornes,  Anna 
Brown,  Alice 
Cameron,  Lilla  Blanch 
Campbell,  Claude  Melville 
Carew,  William  Henry 
Chandler,  Ruth  T. 
Degross,  Sebastian 
Ekholm,  Hilda  Charlotte 
Eynon,  Inez  Mary 
Ireland,  Eliza  Arabelle 
Johnson,  Edward  Nicholas 
Larson,  Birdie  Sophia 
Lindquist,  Nannie  Josephine 
McCormic,  Nannie  Irena 
Macdonald,  Jessie  Mary 
Moss,  Cecil  A. 
Myers,  Isabelle  Antionetta 
Quinn,  Rose  A. 
Swanson,  Fred  Edgar 
Whitney,  Edith  Blanche 
Whitney,  Grace  Edna 
Wiechmann,  Joseph 
Williams,  Edwin 
Wikuian,  Henry  Edward 
Wilson,  Mary  Elizabeth 


Rice 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

St.  Anthony 

Minn. 

Opole 

Minn. 

Murdock 

Minn. 

Watertown 

Minn. 

Oak  Park 

Minn. 

Axel 

Minn. 

Charlotte  Hall 

Md. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Westport 

Minn. 

Los  Angeles 

Cal. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Brandon 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Sauk  Rapids 

Minn. 

K.KJ  U  JtvO-C/O. 

Motley 

Minn. 

Rock  Creek 

Minn. 

Axel 

Minn. 

Foley 

Minn. 

Sauk  Rapids 

Minn. 

Melrose 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Fond  du  Lac 

Wis. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Mora 

Minn. 

Cove 

Minn. 

Joy 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Mora 

Minn. 

Mora 

Minn. 

Sandstone 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Kimball 

Minn. 

Sauk  Rapids 

Minn. 

Clearwater 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Freeport 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

St.  Cloud 

Minn. 

Training  Department 


GRAMMAR  GRADES. 


NINTH  GRADE. 


Ahles  Paulina 
Anderson,  Nat 
*Appert,  Joseph 
Baker,  Agnes 
Barrett,  Nellie 
*Carew,  William 
Coyne,  Agnes 
*Coyne,  Michael 
*Degross,  Sebastian 
Dickinson,  William 
Feroe,  Anna 
Fink,  Michael 
Greutzmacher,  Albert 
Heinen,  Joseph 
*Hilder,  Fannie 
Hockert,  Magdalene 
Holland,  Henry 
*Holland,  Rebecca 
Huble,  Henry 
Huls,  Mary 
Johnson,  Ed.  H. 
*Johnson,  Edward 
Kornovich,  Frank 
Lanasky,  Joseph 
Lavigne,  Delima 
McGee,  Arthur 
McGee,  Howard 


*Macdonald,  Jessie 
Mackrell,  William 
*Magnerson,  Minnie 
Maus,  Anna 
Maus,  Nicholas 
Moog,  John 
*Moog,  William 
Murn,  Mary 
Murphy,  Mary 
*Rathbun,  Jessie 
Rauch,  Anton 
Richter,  Millie 
*Ricker,  Herman 
Roedel,  Katie 
Roeser,  Anna 
*Satterlee,  Cleora 
Scharenbroich,  Josephine 
Schreiner,  Peter 
*Serstock,  Lewis 
Sperl,  Robert 
Sutton,  James 
*S  wan  son,  Fred 
Weis,  John 
Wenck,  Ida 
*Williams,  Edwin       • 
*Wood,  Hattie 
*Wright,  Mae 
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Arnold,  Edward 
Coates,  Lucile 
Hamilton,  Anna 
Lausted,  Bertha 
Lynch,  George 
Mackrell,  Bleanore 
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EIGHTH  GRADE 


Overbeck,  Bernard 
Scherfenberg,  Annette 
Teller,  Maude 
*Wahl,  Clara 
*Whitney,  Grace 
Williams,  Dora 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 


Appert,  Albert 
Avery,  Emmet 
Buckman,  Frank 
Burns,  Mary 
Hedlund,  Mabel 
Holmes,  Katharine 
Johnson,  Enoch 
Kent,  Edith 
Liljedahl,  Hulda 
Murphy,  Rose 
Nuerenberg,  Gertrude 
Peterson  Carrie 


Buckman,  Herman 
Carew,  Ethel 
Harrington,  Binnie 
Kock,  Louis 
Libby,  Ruth 
Liljedahl,  Frank 
Lin  wood,  Louise 
McCarthy,  Mabyn 
Maness,  Bessie 


Raymond,  Cora 
Schiedenger,  Mary 
Schmitt,  Elmer 
Smith,  Gladys 
Sweany,  Ray 
Tomlinson,  Sherwood 
Vogel,  Frank 
Warner,  Charles 
Warner,  George 
Williams,  Elmer 
Wright,  Albert 


SIXTH  GRADE. 


Meeks,  Stella 
Michaelson,  Robert 
Mitchell,  Dorothy 
Peterson,  Edwin 
Robertson,  Ralph 
Sims,  Harold 
Smith,  Ella 
Wright,  Daisy 


Buckman,  Esther 
Carew,  Charles 
Clark,  Harrie 
Hudson,  Eva 
Johnson,  Richard 
Kaerwer,  Eugene 


PRIMARY  GRADES. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 


Kaerwer,  Fred 
Pelton,  Thomas 
Penney,  William 
Peterson,  Oscar 
Tjell,  Helmer 
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Arnold,  Alma 
Atwood,  Marjorie 
Belden,  Archie 
Elliot,  Fern 
Liljedahl,  Petrus 


Arnold,  Ruth 
Buckman,  Arthur 
Parsneau,  Haroldj 
Peterson,  Elsie 
Robinson,  Thomas 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

Robinson,  Charles 
Street,  Frank 
Vogle,  Myrtle 
Whitney,  Hazel 
Williams,  Siegfried 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Shiedinger,  Henry 
Smith,  Perry 
Warner,  Allyn 
Whitney,  Lucile 
Williams,  Donnie 


Hilder,  Mollie 
Johnson,  Bertel 
Johnson,  Victor 
Parsneau,  Alta 


Arnold,  Esther 
Atwood,  Allen 
Atwood,  Crandall 
Buckman,  Phoebe 
Butterfield,  Mable 
Butterfield,  Mary 
Briggs,  Theodore 
Dunnewold,  May 
Hudson,  Harold 


SECOND  GRADE. 

Strandberg,  Ernest 
Tonnell,  Eleanor 
Whitney,  Margaret 
Wright,  Almyra 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Hudson,  Ruth 
Jerrard,  Girard 
Sherman,  Frederick 
Smith,  Rachel 
Vogle,  John 
Whipple,  Neil 
Williams,  Leonard 
Wing,  Dorothy 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Abeles,  Ruth 
*Arnold,  Esther 
Atwood,  Frederick 
Buckman,  Carl 
Cline,  Felix 
Colburn,  Donald 
Graburn,  Kingsforth 
Greene,  Lois 
Griffin,  Verna 
Grinols,  Walter 
Hertig,  Willard 


Price,  Helen 
Roeser,  Arnold 
Roeser,  Waldemar 
Schamble,  Robert 
Schwalen,  Erma 
Scott,  Margaretha 
Scott,  Ulric 
*Sherman,  Frederick 
Sherman,  Winifred 
Thayer,  Harold 
Thayer,  Leland 
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Hoyt,  Margaret 
*Hudson,  Harold 
Jernberg,  Ruth 
Johnson,  Ethel 
Johnson,  Eva  May 
Johnson,  Ruth 
Lawson,  L,ois 
McCarthy,  Harold 
Martin,  Thelma 
Mellin,  Enoch 
Mellin,  Vernon 
Metzroth,  Carl 
Morse  Harvey 

♦Enrolled  twice. 


Thursdalc,  Murray 
Watt,  Alvera 
*  Whipple,  Neil 
Whitaker,  Allen 
Whitney,  Lois 
Whitney,  Rollins 
Wing,  Marguerite 
Wood,  Harold 
Woodruff,  Rollin 
Yarnell,  Clyde 
Zapp,  Julian 
Zapp,  Paul 
Zimmerman,  Katie 


RECAPITULATION 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Special            ------  I 

Senior  Classes        -            -            -            -  22 

Junior  Classes             -  34 

One  Year  Graduate  Class            -            -            -  46 

Third  Year  Classes              -              ...  13 

Second  Year  Classes        -            -            -            -  41 

First  Year  Classes                 -              -  97 


TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 


Grammar  Grades 
Primary  Grades 
Kindergarten 


Total  for  all  Departments 
Counted  Twice 


354 


56 

48 

— 

210 

_ 

464 

_ 

24 

Total  Enrollment  -  440 


Graduating  Class,  May  29,  1902, 


ADVANCED  ENGLISH  COURSE. 

Bessie  Cambell  Flora  Iona  Joslin 

Philip  Goerger  Daniel  Setchfield 
Edward  James  Johnston 


ADVANCED  LATIN  COURSE. 

Edith  Osmonde  Beidler  William  Alexander  Owens 

Matilda  Helena  Manz  Nat  Cyrus  Smith 


ADVANCED  GRADUATE  COURSE. 

Martha  A.  Bartelson  Mabel  Gray 

Edith  Briggs  Marie  Armorel  Linehan 

Catherine  Agnes  Carroll  Mary  Evangeline  Miller 

Jennie  M.  Deline  Emeroie  E.  Nordberg 

Anna  Marie  Farrell  Elizabeth  Anna  Rau 

Mary  G.  Gorman  Ivulu  Estelle  Sadley 


KINDERGARTEN  COURSE. 

Minnie  Grace  Denison 


ELEMENTARY  GRADUATE  COURSE. 

Ida  A.  Aune  Esther  Kathlyn  Daum 

Emma  Gertrude  Avery  May  Evelyn  Davis 

Alma  Benson  Charlotte  May  Earhuff 

Lola  Montez  Brown  Edyth  B.  Folsom 

Petra  T.  Brustuen  Nellie  L.  Fox 

Millie  Ethel  Clark  Kathryn  Agnes  Gallagher 

Edna  Corrigan  Rose  Ann  Gillespie 
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Sadie  Ethel  Gordon 
Blanche  Pauline  Goudy 
Effie  Deane  Hamilton 
Isabel  Moore  Heath 
Minnie  E.  Henry 
Maebelle  Catharine  Hull 
Emma  Bothwell  Hutchinson 
Eva  Olivia  Johnson 
Mae  Elizabeth  Kennedy 
Mary  Lena  Larkin 
Elsie  J.  McKenzie 
Agnes  Mae  Maynard 
Mary  Pillsbury  Morrill 
Otilla  Olson 


Flora  Emily  Rice 
Corinne  A.  Ryan 
Marie  Petronielle  Saucier 
Lillian  Ada  Scott 
Alice  May  Shannon 
Marguerite  Shotwell 
Christine  Adelaide  Smith 
Clara  Sophia  Thacker 
Clara  Agnes  Thomas 
Eva  Winifred  Ward 
E.  Marie  Weber 
May  E.  Wheaton 
Helen  Winters 


CERTIFICATE  COURSE. 

Ethel  Wave  Clough  Esther  Wilhelmina  Lindberg 

Mary  Blanche  Fearon  Alma  Elizabeth  Ouickstad 

Signy  Katherine  Larson  Nellie  I.  Skinner 
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